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This book arose from two different but related questions. First, and abidingly, 
I wondered why the sung lyric tradition of western Europe that is generally 
called *courtly love" (a coinage I discuss further in chapters 2 and 3) had such 
a long and successful history, arising seemingly fully formed (complete with 
a critique of its own failure) in the very earliest troubadour songs of the late 
eleventh century, continuing to govern love poetry well into the post-medieval 
period. Second, and more immediately, I wanted to know why the unnotated 
songbook Oxford Bodleian Library Douce 308 (hereafter D308) had bothered 
to preserve and re-copy the lyrics of over five hundred such songs, ranging 
from those written relatively early in the French part of the courtly love lyric 
tradition in the late twelfth century, to those composed only a few years before 
the manuscript was copied in the early fourteenth. In particular, the lack of 
musical notation, which was never planned for its songs, makes D308 unusual 
among Old French songbooks.! Nonetheless, curating nearly 150 years of this 
long-lived tradition was clearly important to the patrons, compilers, owners, 
and users of this manuscript: but why? 

The second question provides a useful material focus for an exploration of 
the first, a grounding especially important because the first question ends up 
pointing in a highly speculative direction. In particular, asking why courtly 


1. The majority of trouvére sources have musical notation, and where notation is absent, most 
have blank staves or space for staves, showing an intention to provide it. Collections designed 
from the outset to carry only the verbal texts of their songs are much rarer and tend to occur 
either where the songs are part of a larger set of non-song texts (as in S) or are jeu-parti texts, 
whose melodies are often contrafacts that might be assumed to have been well known (as in b 
and c). The collection of Old French songs in H, a source that is in fact a troubadour songbook, 
may be assumed to be governed by the norms of chansonniers of Occitan song, where the situa- 
tion is reversed, with most collections lacking provision for musical notation. See the handy list 
in Samuel N. Rosenberg, Margaret Switten, and Gérard Le Vot, eds., Songs of the Troubadours 
and Trouvères: An Anthology of Poems and Melodies (New York: Garland, 1998); or at https:// 
eeleach.blog/2012/o1/17/the-wonders-of-gallica-some-troubadour-and-trouvere-sources/. 
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love song was so successful prompts claims about the relationship between 
artistic production (lyric, songs) and the real lives of the people for whom 
this production was designed, in particular about their emotional, intimate 
sexual lives, something for which little direct evidence exists. Making argu- 
ments about medieval sex lives from courtly love lyric (as I shall do here) 
involves making controversial critical moves about the relation between art 
and life, about the relation between audience and performers, and about the 
sexual practices of people dead for centuries. While many of these questions 
have been asked in earlier scholarship, I here combine several approaches so 
as to produce a hypothesis for further consideration. Central to many, but not 
all, of my arguments, especially those in later chapters, is the presence of sung 
refrains, which I argue provided courtiers with a central unnotated musical 
practice that provided a fertile means of propagating and enabling various 
sexual scripts.? 

The book therefore serves two purposes and will, I hope, be of interest to 
several different constituencies. One may read the book purely as a conspectus 
of the contents of D308, its importance, and its likely social milieu, with some 
musical and poetic analysis (for those who like that kind of thing) giving a fla- 
vor of the range of content, with a particular focus on those genres not treated 
at length elsewhere. To this end, the genre subsections discussed are typically 
introduced with an overview and statistics that provide some idea of their 
typicality and broader context. Thereafter, specific examples are discussed in 
more detail, often selected predominantly from the opening run of songs in 
each subsection. Selection is necessary in such a large corpus, and while it is to 
some extent arbitrary, the opening songs in each genre subsection yield a good 
range of indicative examples.? 

Alternatively, one may read the book as a speculative hypothesis about 
courtly song in the early fourteenth century as a social force, focusing on its 
ability to model, instill, inspire, and support sexual behaviors, real and imagi- 
nary. It should not be necessary to appreciate both arguments in order to gain 
something from one, but I would hope that those who appreciate their combi- 
nation will relish the additional thoughts that may be generated by it. 

The first chapter focuses directly on the manuscript itself, making a case for 
its especial fitness for consideration based on its comprehensiveness of genre 
and its mixture of unique, local, and trans-local features. The manuscript is 
briefly described, with particular attention given to the Song Collection and 


2. On refrains, see particularly chapters 4 and 5. 

3. It appears that more prestigious and/or important songs, often widely copied and by known 
authors, tend to cluster at the openings of certain subsections; songs are more likely to survive 
anonymously and/or as unica as each subsection progresses. Space prevents further exploration 
of the specific implications of the apparent ordering of subsections except in passing, but more 
could certainly be said about the fairly persistent presence of work relating to Adam de la Halle 
at subsection openings in D308. 
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Jacques Bretel's narrative dit Le tournoi de Chauvency (The Tournament at 
Chauvency). The features that make D308 particularly attention-worthy argu- 
ably result from its position on a significant borderland, so chapter 1 examines 
the manuscript's role in the promotion of the status of French in the context 
of the satirical treatment of the poor grasp of it by an Alsatian knight in the 
narrative poem that lies at D308's heart. Having argued that the promotion of 
correct French is one of the manuscript's chief roles, the first chapter ends by 
considering the idea that it might have been designed for a noble wedding, a 
purpose to which it brings a wide range of erotic songs as well as a narrative 
poem that reveals the potential for their use. 

The second chapter introduces the main methodological approach for treat- 
ing D308's contents as a lens through which to infer aspects of the intimate 
lives of medieval courtiers. Proposing courtly love as a sexual script, I then 
proceed to pull within its remit the entire Song Collection of D308 including 
those that are usually thought of as sitting in a satirical or parodic relation to 
courtly love song proper. In chapter 3 I look at the grand chant subsection, 
which has within it Marian as well as secular songs, and link these two types 
to the scatological and obscene songs in the sotte chanson subsection. In so 
doing, I ask not about the theology of Marianism or what the joke is in the 
sottes chansons, but rather what kinds of sexual scripts these songs might 
provide, and how those scripts use, misuse, and broaden the scripts available 
in secular grands chants. 

The last two chapters take seriously the description of songs and singing by 
nobles and non-nobles in the narrative work which was designed from the out- 
set to preface the Song Collection in D308. Chauvency offers various refrains, 
dances, and games that give a sense of the use of song and music at court in 
the multi-day tournament event. In the fourth chapter my focus is squarely 
on Chauvency itself, its sounds, noises, refrains, and their broader musical 
contexts. In the fifth chapter I use the robardel dance at Chauvency to offer a 
revised understanding of the pastourelles in the Song Collection, reexamined 
in terms of sexual scripting using a lens inflected by contemporary studies of 
BDSM (an umbrella-like abbreviation that stands variously for play involving 
any of bondage, domination or discipline, submission or sadism, and masoch- 
ism and which might more colloquially be referred to as *kink"). 


A project of this length entails many debts of thanks. First, I thank the Lever- 
hulme Trust for the award of MRF-201 4-033, which I held from October 2015 
to September 2018. This award permitted the dedicated research time with- 
out which the research for this book could not have been undertaken. I also 
thank the Faculty of Music, University of Oxford, and St. Hugh's and Exeter 
Colleges, Oxford, for allowing not only that period of leave but also the later 
months (January to September 2021) in which the project was finally written 
up. I also thank members of the Humanities Divisional Research Office at the 
University of Oxford who read the initial grant proposal in draft, including in 
particular Jessica Williams. 

Several colleagues and friends have provided assistance in a wide variety of 
ways during the long gestation of this project. À number of people helped me 
with specific questions about Old French lyric and translation, including Nigel 
Bryant, Daron Burrows, Huw Grange, Jonathan Morton, and Helen Swift, 
although of course I take full responsibility for the final decisions and any 
remaining linguistic errors and infelicities. Various people on Twitter, some 
of whom I have never met, were helpful with links and comments, including, 
in particular, Joseph Gamble and also longtime fellow Machaut fan Domenic 
Leo. I also thank Nicolette Zeeman for an invitation to talk about parts of 
chapter 5 at her *Medieval Problems" seminar, and for the questions from 
several of the attendees, particularly William E. Burgwinkle and Sean Curran. 
Mélanie Lévéque-Fougre kindly supplied me with a copy of her unpublished 
dissertation. 

Many good friends have allowed me to clarify some of my thinking and 
methodological approach in the book through general, often pleasantly inebri- 
ated conversation, for which I thank in particular Catherine A. Bradley, J. P. E. 
Harper-Scott, Chris Lintott, Jonathan Morton, Ian Pace, Jennifer Rushworth, 
Francesca Southerden, and Emily X. X. Tan. Members of my graduate student 
and postdoc reading group and other students and Early Career Researchers 
I have worked with during this period have also provided a useful sounding 
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fr. 372 

RenF Copy of Renart le nouvel in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, 
fr. 1593 

RenL Copy of Renart le nouvel in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, 
fr. 1581 

S Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 12581 

StV Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, lat. 15139 

T Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 12615 

TroubC Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, fr. 856 

Tu Turin, MS Vari 42 

U Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 20050 

V Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 24406 

Wi Initial smaller booklet, now bound in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 


France, fr. 25566, fols. 1-9 
wW Main body of Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, fr. 25566 
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Names 


As the manuscript that is at the heart of this inquiry lies on a linguistic and 
political borderland, many of the individuals discussed have versions of their 
names in both French and German, and both primary and secondary sources 
refer to them in different ways. While any approach to this matter is largely 
arbitrary, I have attempted consistency, have preferred the names that seem, 
from my own reading, to be more generally or widely used in anglophone 
scholarship, but have also sometimes decided in cases where several individu- 
als have the same given name to render it in different ways to make discussion 
a little easier. Thus, Count Thibaut II de Bar and his son Bishop Thibaut de 
Bar are both Thibaut, but their contemporary the Duke of Lorraine is rendered 
as Theobald II of Lorraine; other Lorraine males here are thus given as Fred- 
erick (not Ferri) and Matthias (not Mathieu). The equivalent French version 
of Frederick, however, is used for Ferri de Louppy. Frederick is used again for 
the Count of Leiningen, even though Chauvency refers to his wife, Jeanne, as 
the Countess of Linange (the French for Leiningen); I have opted for Leinin- 
gen because that is the place-name currently used in English (i.e., the German 
rather than the French rendering). Similarly, I use Henri de Blámont, rather 
than Henry of Blankenburg or Heinrich von Blankenburg, because Blâmont 
is modern-day France. Where the place the noble is “of” has a specific English 
spelling that differs from its French or German one, I have used the English 
version and thus have given the *of" in English too, as with Guy I of Flanders 
(not Gui de Dampierre or de Flandre) or Frederick of Sicily (not Fadrique or 
Ferigo de Aragón). I have chosen to use *of Luxembourg" for that house but 
have made the decision to render members' given names as they are usually 
found; thus the (perhaps unpleasant) linguistic mash-up of Waléran of Luxem- 
bourg. Finally, Jehan is the usual spelling of Jean in D308, but I have chosen 
Jean for important figures (like Jean de Bar) when they are frequently found 
that way in modern secondary writings. 
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Sometimes I have used a name used in the secondary literature even though 
it renders a place-name in French that is no longer in France; for example, 
Waléran de Fauquemont is given as such, even though he might be better 
known as Walram III van Valkenburg (now in the Netherlands). In some cases 
I have “translated” from the title given in the medieval source to give the 
title by which the individual is better known, as for example with Waléran of 
Luxembourg, who is sometimes styled by his other title, Waléran de Ligny, in 
Chauvency. An attempt is made in the index to cross-reference individuals by 
the various names by which others might know them. 


Music and Poetry 


Translations are my own unless otherwise noted, although translations of 
Chauvency rely greatly on the published translation of Nigel Bryant through- 
out, lightly adapted to preserve the naming conventions used here and to 
reflect the specific readings of D308. 

Poetic lines are given in the formula x.y, with x being the stanza and y 
the line within the stanza. This formulation importantly enables the direct 
comparison of musically equivalent lines in different stanzas in a way that 
through-numbering lines in a stanzaic lyric does not. In general, *line" is used 
for poetic line and *phrase" for a musical unit; the term *verse" (often used by 
Romanists to mean line but which ambiguously also means stanza or strophe 
in English) is avoided, a policy I would urge on everyone. 

Pitches are rendered in the so-called Guidonian gamut in italics: the run of 
pitches A (two As below *middle C") to the G below *middle C" are in upper- 
case; a lowercase octave of pitches follows; pitch classes are given in Roman. 
All musical transcriptions are my own. 
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| 
Why D3082? 


his book proposes a new understanding of the links between the culture 

of song in western Europe in the decades around 1300 and the intimate 

lives of medieval aristocrats by focusing on a single manuscript source. To 
some extent this decision is an arbitrary one, deriving from the fact that I had 
funding to work in a concentrated manner on D308, but it is also a good one, 
given certain features of D308. Although its original patron or commissioner 
and owner is unknown, a broad but fairly precise milieu can be discerned in 
the relation between the persons documented in Jacques Bretel’s verse dit Le 
tournoi de Chauvency and the people named in the jeux-partis of the Song 
Collection. The provenance is locatable, the collection is fairly tightly datable, 
and subsequent owners are known from the second century of the book's exis- 
tence, at which time it clearly held significant ongoing cultural prestige.! It is 
one of the latest large trouvère song collections, one with explicit organization 
by genre (relatively unusual), an internal table of contents, containing many 
of the most widely copied songs in the repertoire but also ample unica. It was 
produced in Metz, a city that had generated one of the earliest large notated 
trouvére songbooks, U. While D308 was not designed to have musical nota- 
tion, D308 shares materials with the near-contemporary songbook C, also 


1. On its later owners and users, see Alison Stones, Gothic Manuscripts, 1260-1320, 2 vols. 
(London: Harvey Miller, 2013—14), 2.1.41—53; see also Karlyn Griffith, “The Codicological Histo- 
ries of Two Metz Compilations (MSS Douce 308 and Harley 4972) and the Implications of Owner 
Manipulations," Pecia 17 (2016): 93-127. 
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copied in Metz and also sharing source materials with U.? These three Metz 
songbooks suggest a deep and long-sustained knowledge of these songs as 
songs in Metz, and together prompt the approach followed here of reading 
D308's contents musically, despite the lack of specifically musical notation.? 
The fact of D308's overlap with the more central cultural productions of 
the French-speaking west of Europe is complicated by its significant place- 
ment on a linguistic and political borderland in Lotharingia. Its contents show 
anxieties that both reinforce a sense of what the cultural norms are while also 
showing evidence of local accommodation.‘ In physical terms, the Song Col- 
lection arguably forms a long appendix to Chauvency, a versified account of a 
tournament that clearly issues from the same milieu as some of its more local 
songs, notably the jeux-partis (debate songs) and motets. This tournament 
poem's verisimilitude—the historical accuracy of its heraldic representation 
and personnel—allows a glimpse of the use of songs in courtly festivities and 
thereby, by extrapolation, of their potential use value for their medieval audi- 
tors. This chapter introduces D308 in greater detail, with a focus on the two 
chief parts of its secure original contents: the Song Collection and Chauvency. 


1.1. Describing D308 


The manuscript D308 as it exists today is a large book with a complex mixture 
of contents, including Old French narratives in verse and prose, and a section 
of more than five hundred lyrics arranged by genre into eight subsections, the 
first six explicitly labeled and listed in a prefatory table of contents. It was 
copied in Metz in the first few decades of the fourteenth century.” Overall, the 
manuscript is a significant witness for each element of its corpus, but espe- 
cially for the texts of over 20 percent of the total trouvére song repertoire, 
including many unica. 


2. See Robert Lug, *Common Exemplars of U and C," in A Medieval Songbook: Trouvére 
MS C, ed. Elizabeth Eva Leach, Joseph W. Mason, and Matthew P. Thomson (Woodbridge, Suf- 
folk: Boydell, 2022), 82-120; and Elizabeth Eva Leach, *Shared Small Sources for Two Early 
Fourteenth-Century Metz Chansonniers?," in Leach, Mason, and Thomson, A Medieval Song- 
book: Trouvère MS C, 121-45. 

3. The status of the verbal notation of song text as a form of musical notation when read in 
conjunction with memory is strongly argued in Elizabeth Eva Leach, *A Courtly Compilation: 
The Douce Chansonnier,” in Manuscripts and Medieval Music: Inscription, Performance, Context, 
ed. Helen Deeming and Elizabeth Eva Leach (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 
216-41. 

4. On the linguistic aspects, see Elizabeth Eva Leach, *Ripping Romance to Ribbons: The 
French of a German Knight in The Tournament at Chauvency,” Medium /Evum 89, no. 2 (2020): 
327-49. 

5. See Stones, Gothic Manuscripts, 1260-1320, 2.1.41-53. 
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Today in a relatively modern binding, the basic contents of the whole book 
as it now stands (see table 1.1) can be traced back to the fifteenth century 
but no earlier, thus giving no clear information about the originally planned 
arrangement of the items.Ó The first two works, Les voeux du paon (The Vows 
of the Peacock, here called the *Romance of Cassamus" and probably by 
Jacques de Longuyon; see the discussion later in this chapter) and Richard 
de Fournival's Li bestiaire d'amours (The Bestiary of Love), are physically 
separate entities. The third fascicle contains both Chauvency and the Song 
Collection, preceded by an internal table of contents that begins in the last 
quire of Chauvency; this fascicle ends with some blank folios after the Song 
Collection. Although the first six genre subsections of the Song Collection are 
in separate physical booklets, the prescriptive internal table of contents that 
precedes them, listing incipits and ascribing a Roman numeral to each, shows 
that they were intended to be bound in the order now present. The order of 
the motets and rondeaux (which are not in the table of contents) is also as 
originally intended, because these are not part of physically separate units but 
follow straight on—mid-page—from the preceding subsection." 

The last complete work in the current binding is Huon de Méry's Le tourn- 
oiement Antechrist (The Tournament of Antichrist), which is preceded by a 
stray final folio from a longer work with the explicit *li prophetie Sebile." 
These two items follow the blank folios at the end of the Song Collection 
and are part of a new physical unit. The rest of “li prophetie Sebile” has been 
matched with the final folios in the manuscript London, British Library, Har- 
ley 4972 (hereafter Harley 4972), where it is preceded by a vernacular Apoca- 
lypse.8 The last item in D308 thus originally belonged with the contents now 
in Harley 4972. Whether both manuscripts—D308 and Harley 4972—were 


6. See Stones, Gothic Manuscripts, 1260-1320, 2.1.50; and Griffith, “The Codicological His- 
tories of Two Metz Compilations." 

7. Folios 140r-143v are often called an “index” (for example, see Mary Atchison, The Chan- 
sonnier of Oxford Bodleian MS Douce 308: Essays and Complete Edition of Texts [Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2005], 58 and passim), but more properly provide a table of contents, which is the des- 
ignation I use here. On the distinction, see Margaret Bent, ^A Note on the Dating of the Trémoille 
Manuscript," in Beyond the Moon: Festschrift Luther Dittmer, ed. Bryan Gillingham and Paul 
Merkley, Musicological Studies (Ottawa: Institute of Mediaeval Music, 1990), 217-42; Margaret 
Bent, “Indexes in Late Medieval Polyphonic Music Manuscripts: A Brief Tour,” in The Medieval 
Book: Glosses from Friends and Colleagues of Christopher de Hamel, ed. James H. Marrow, 
Richard A. Linenthal, and William Noel (Houten: Hes & DeGraaf, 2010), 196-207; and Mar- 
garet Bent, “The Trent 92 and Aosta Indexes in Context,” in I codici musicali trentini del quat- 
trocento: Nuove scoperte, nuove edizioni e nuovi strumenti informatici/The Trent Codices: New 
Findings, New Editions, and New Electronic Resources. Atti del convegno internazionale di studi, 
Trento, Castello del Buonconsiglio, 28-29 novembre 2009, ed. Danilo Curti-Feininger and Marco 
Gozzi (Lucca: Centro di eccellenza Laurence K. J. Feininger and Libreria Musicale Italiana, 2013), 
63-81. 

8. Selected folios of Harley 4972 can be viewed at https://www.bl.uk/catalogues/illuminated- 
manuscripts/record.asp? MSID=8 5 83 & CollID=8& NStart=4972. 
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originally a single large codex is unclear. Although Alison Stones treats D308 
and Harley 4972 as a single entry in her catalogue (as Cat. IV-1o), she com- 
ments that while her analysis *does not preclude all of the parts being produced 
in the same Metz atelier, it simply makes it a little unlikely that they were all 
intended to fit together thematically from the beginning. Harley [i.e., Harley 
4972], of different dimensions, may always have been separate."? Perhaps the 
decision to bind Antechrist within the present state of D308 was made in the 
fifteenth century by members of the Le Gronnais (Gournaix) family, the oldest 
known possessors of D308, who put marks of ownership at the end of most of 
the fascicles in the present manuscript. They may have deemed Antechrist to 
belong better with its vernacular and tournament-related works than with the 
eschatological works now in Harley 4972, a decision that recognizes that, far 
from presenting an end-of-world eschatology, the poem instead presents the 
Antichrist and the Vices on a temporary visit for a courtly tournament against 
Christ and the Virtues in the narrator's present of 1234.10 Perhaps, too, the 
fifteenth-century owners recognized that Antechrist’s illuminations were made 
by the same artist who had illuminated The Bestiary of Love, which was to be 
bound in second position at that point (see the discussion later in this chapter), 
and wished to balance the representation of these two artistic colleagues in 
their newly bound codex. Nancy Freeman Regalado's comment that D308 rep- 
resents a *complete kit of secular chivalry" is thus certainly true from the fif- 
teenth century onward, but the original design for the commission and details 
of exactly what was included remain obscure.!! The onomastic links between 
Chauvency and the Song Collection place at least the physically conjoined core 
of the collection—Chauvency and the generically organized songs in fascicle 
three—within a court in the close orbit of the Bar family and their vassals the 
Chiny family at a point early in the second decade of the fourteenth century. '? 

In more than 4,500 lines of octosyllabic rhymed couplets, Jacques Bretel's 
Chauvency provides a rich account of several days of courtly festivities at 
Chauvency-le-Cháteau (dép. Meuse) organized by Louis IV de Looz, Count 
of Chiny, in early October 1284.13 The text names a large number of known 


9. Stones, Gothic Manuscripts, 1260-1320, 2.1.50. À similar conclusion is reached in Griffith, 
“The Codicological Histories of Two Metz Compilations." 

1o. The non-eschatological nature of this work is strongly argued in Richard Kenneth Em- 
merson, Antichrist in the Middle Ages (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1981), 187-93. 

11. Nancy Freeman Regalado, *Picturing the Story of Chivalry in Jacques Bretel's Tournoi de 
Chauvency (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Douce 308),” in Tributes to Jonathan J. G. Alexander: 
The Making and Meaning of Illuminated Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts, Art, and Archi- 
tecture, ed. Susan L'Engle and Gerald B. Guest (London: Harvey Miller, 2006), 343. 

12. Elizabeth Eva Leach, *The Provenance, Date, and Patron of MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Douce 308," Speculum 97 (2022): 283-321, hypothesizes that it may have been designed as a 
present for the wedding of Louis de Chiny and Marguerite of Lorraine in 1313. 

13. The D308 version has a somewhat smaller line count because of significant cuts; see Mary 
Atchison, “Two Versions of the Tournoi de Chauvency and Their Connections to the Chansonnier 
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historical figures, identified often by name and description of the figure's her- 
aldry, which is even more accurately depicted in D308's extensive program of 
illuminations. À few of these historical figures and many of their younger rela- 
tions appear in D308's subsection of jeux-partis as judges and interlocutors. 
Chauvency gives an account of tourneying and mêlée fighting during the day 
and of game playing, masquerade, dancing, and singing during and after the 
evening feasting.!^ As will be explored further in chapter 4, its unusually full 
depiction implicitly provides a narrative context for the lyrics that follow in 
the manuscript, and Chauvency’s narrative is integrated within D308 through 
its interpolation of standalone refrain performances, of refrains shared with 
items in the manuscript’s chansonnier section.? 

Chauvency is the least widely copied of the larger texts that form the current 
contents of D308, surviving complete in only one other medieval manuscript.!6 
Moreover, the text in D308 is quite significantly redacted, omitting seven of 
the seventeen jousts and all of the evening festivities on the first day, including 
the first nine refrain performances. Regalado has argued that the former omis- 
sions facilitated the iconographic program by omitting those unnamed knights 
whose heraldry would have been impossible for the artist to depict.!7 And 
Mary Atchison has discussed the possibility that compensation for the absence 


of Oxford, Bodleian MS Douce 308," in Lettres, musique et société en Lorraine médiévale: Autour 
du Tournoi de Chauvency (Ms. Oxford Bodleian Douce 308), ed. Mireille Chazan and Nancy 
Freeman Regalado (Geneva: Droz, 2012), 71-104. The standard edition is Maurice Delbouille, 
ed., Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency, Bibliothéque de la faculté de philosophie et lettres 
de l'université de Liège, 49 (Liège: H. Vaillant-Carmanne, 1932); see also the essays in Mireille 
Chazan and Nancy Freeman Regalado, eds., Lettres, musique et société en Lorraine médiévale; 
and the English translation in Nigel Bryant, trans., Tbe Tournaments at Le Hem and Chauvency: 
Sarrasin, “The Romance of Le Hem"; Jacques Bretel, “The Tournament at Chauvency” (Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk: Boydell, 2020). The date of the tournament is usually given as 1285, but this is 
the date of the poem's composition, which begins, as the narrator tells us in the prologue, on 8 
September 1285. This composition date is almost certainly in the year following the tournament, 
which is thus 1284, a year when 1 October (the feast of Saint Remi) would indeed have fallen, as 
the text relates, on a Sunday. 

14. See Regalado, *Picturing the Story of Chivalry in Jacques Bretel's Tournoi de Chauvency." 

15. See Ardis Butterfield, “The Musical Contexts of Le Tournoi de Chauvency in Oxford, 
Bodleian MS Douce 308,” in Chazan and Regalado, Lettres, musique et société en Lorraine mé- 
diévale, 399—422. In my arguments in this book, especially in chapters 4 and 5, refrains, both as 
standalone items and through their incorporation into other songs forms, provide an important 
locus of song's power to offer sexual scripts. 

16. Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency, edits from the textually fuller but 
unillustrated version in Mons. This copy (now bound with two later and unrelated works) dates 
from the early fourteenth century and is missing two folios at the end; the copy now in Florence, 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Medicei Palatini, 117, is a direct late copy of this source so can- 
not be considered an independent witness to the diffusion of the work. The work's only other 
medieval source are fragments, whose script suggests a fifteenth-century date, which have been 
recovered from binding material, Reims Bibliothéque municipale, 1007; see Delbouille, Jacques 
Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency, ix-xiii. 

17. See Regalado, *Picturing the Story of Chivalry in Jacques Bretel's Tournoi de Chauvency." 
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of references to some female figures in D308's redacted Chauvency is given 
through their presence as judges in this same source jeux-partis.!? 

For the purposes of this book, I thus draw materially on the indisput- 
able core of the original contents of D308 in fascicle three. The refrains of 
Chauvency, their narrative context, their interrelations with the Song Collec- 
tion, and the Song Collection's sheer extent and generic exhaustiveness make 
even this mere core of D308 a supremely useful point from which to assess the 
uses of meanings of courtly song in the lives of late medieval nobles. 


1.2. The Song Collection 


The organization of the Song Collection of D308 is unusual compared with 
other sources, which typically order their contents into miniature author col- 
lections or, less often, by alphabetical letter.!? Instead of taking either approach, 
D308 presents its songs anonymously in eight subsections, organized by genre, 
the first six of which are listed in detail in the table of contents; the generic 
labeling is given there and at the start of those six subsections. First is the high- 
prestige “grand chant" subsection, opening with a song by Blondel de Nesle 
and containing nearly one hundred predominantly high-style love songs and 
Marian songs, which showcase much widely copied work by trouvéres from 
Blondel to Adam de la Halle.?? 

In second position come nineteen estampies, which, by contrast with the 
grands chants, entirely lack concordances and thus seem decidedly local, at 
least as a literate poetic practice, although the genre itself is found elsewhere, 
predominantly in untexted instrumental forms or theoretical citations.?! 


18. Atchison, “Two Versions of the Tournoi de Chauvency.” The excision of the first nine 
refrains in Chauvency may be similarly compensated for by the inclusion of motets using those 
same refrains; see Butterfield, “The Musical Contexts of Le Tournoi de Chauvency in Oxford, 
Bodleian MS Douce 308." 

19. Unlike in many other large trouvére songbooks from this period, including the closely 
related contents of C (also copied in early fourteenth-century Metz, probably in the same atelier), 
none of the songs in D308 bears any rubric identifying its author, and neither are any authors 
listed in the (internal) table of contents. As noted earlier, C was likely produced in the same work- 
shop as both the much earlier U and D308, and its pen flourishing has been linked to work by 
Artist 1 in Stones, Gothic Manuscripts, 1260-1320, 2.1.55; and Alison Stones, “A Note on the 
Decoration of C and Its Artistic Content,” in Leach, Mason, and Thomson, A Medieval Songbook: 
Trouvére MS C, 52-74. Scholars have variously seen generic organization as a late or a specifically 
regional feature; see the discussion in Leach, *Shared Small Sources for Two Early Fourteenth- 
Century Metz Chansonniers?"; and Lug, “Common Exemplars of U and C.” 

20. The first song in fact presents a conflation of two songs by these two composers; see 
chapter 3. 

21. On these, see Elizabeth Eva Leach, “The Estampies of Douce 308," in Music and Instru- 
ments of the Middle Ages, ed. Tess Knighton and David Skinner (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell, 
2020), 77-117. 
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The jeux-partis are copied as the third subsection and contain a high per- 
centage of unica copied either side of a small collection of well-known jeux- 
partis coming from the earliest part of the repertoire, as well as the earliest 
written collection of *Love Questions" (a predominantly prose genre, related 
closely to the jeu-parti but spoken rather than sung), some of which draw on 
the extensive Arras repertoire of jeux-partis composed in the circle around 
Jehan Bretel, repertoire that is otherwise absent from D308.22 Because of the 
jeu-parti's specific mode of named dialogical address and its frequent naming 
of judges in envoys, the jeu-parti subsection provides many names that offer 
useful evidence for the date and milieu of D308.?? In representing the full 
temporal spectrum of jeux-partis but greatly skewing the collection numeri- 
cally toward the unique late examples involving the otherwise unknown figure 
Roland de Reims, the jeu-parti subsection can be seen as a locally anchored, 
potted history of the genre.** Roland’s work dominates the subsection, opening 
it with a run of twenty-one examples before the collection of Love Questions 
and the selection of more well-known jeux-partis from the earlier repertoire, 
and finally five further jeux-partis by Roland.? The provision of more illumi- 
nations here than in any other genre subsection—a miniature at the start of the 
Love Questions on folio 187v preceded by a filler at the end of folio 187r— 
lends prestige and commends the section visually to the reader. 


22. See Elizabeth Eva Leach, *Which Came First, the demandes d'amours or the jeu-parti? 
Evidence from Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Douce 308,” Music & Letters 102 (2021): 1-29. 

23. See Leach, *The Provenance, Date, and Patron of MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, Douce 308." 

24. The unique jeux-partis of D308 were edited in Fritz Lubinski, *Die Unica der Jeux-partis 
der Oxforder Liederhandschrift (Douce 308),” Romanische Forschung 22, no. 2 (1908): 506-98; 
the entire texts of the jeux-partis of D308 appeared in Arthur Lángfors, Recueil générale des 
jeux-partis français, 2. vols., Société des anciens texts français (Paris: Champion, 1926), although 
he uses D308 only as a base text for the unica. Some of the jeux-partis (nos. 1-3, 5, 7, 9, 11-13, 
16, 31, and 36) also appeared in Jacques Kooijman, Trouvères Lorrains: La poésie courtoise en 
Lorraine au XIIIe siècle (n.p.: Seurat, 1974), with a parallel translation into modern French. Their 
melodies, however, were not fully edited until their inclusion in Hans Tischler, Trouvère Lyrics 
with Melodies: Complete Comparative Edition, 1 5 vols., Corpus Mensurabilis Musicae 107 (Neu- 
hausen: American Institute of Musicology and Hänssler-Verlag, 1997). 

25. Erasures visible in the table of contents for this subsection show that the original order 
of items was changed and that the entire Roland collection may have been designed to appear at 
the start of the section, this seemingly being altered to enable the Love Questions to begin with an 
illumination at the top of a folio. I disagree with Mary Atchison's proposal (The Chansonnier of 
Oxford Bodleian MS Douce 308, 95-106, specifically 101-2) that the copying originally began 
with the first group of Love Questions, which occupied a verso rather than a new recto because it 
was known that the preceding subsection, the estampies, would run over onto a recto. The final 
estampie is clearly added later, since it is in the table of contents, but without a number, so the 
jeux-partis would likely already have been copied by the time it was added. I therefore view the 
table of contents as representing the original plan for the jeu-parti subsection, which starts with 
Concilliés moi, Rolan, je vous an pri (JPx, RS1074), as per the current state of the order in the 
subsection itself. 
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The fourth subsection comprises pastourelles, a rare use of this generic term 
as a specific label for a large group of lyrics. These fifty-seven lyrics present a 
wider range of forms and types than modern scholars have typically admitted 
to the status of pastourelle, and in chapter 5 I argue that we should take seri- 
ously this medieval definition of the genre, which can potentially transform 
modern interpretative approaches to it. The concordances in this subsection 
are overwhelmingly with other Metz songbooks (C and U), which may point 
to this genre, too, being largely, if not exclusively, local, although, as with the 
estampies, it may simply be that what is local is the practice of preserving in 
writing types of songs that were not usually recorded in this way. 

Even more unusual, since the genre label here is a hapax legomenon, are 
188 ballettes that follow the pastourelles in subsection five, and the twenty- 
two sottes chansons that were planned for subsection six.26 The ballettes and 
sottes chansons are the only two subsections that have to date been edited 
to modern critical standards, including, in the case of the ballettes, sourcing 
the surviving musical concordances for many refrains and certain entire lyr- 
ics." The ballettes in particular have attracted much scholarly attention both 
for their prefiguration of later ars nova musical forms and for their Parisian 
intertexts and will thus receive less attention here Z8 The sottes chansons, how- 
ever, feature in chapter 5, following my discussion of the grands chants. While 
sottes chansons are attested elsewhere, the designation, like that of pastourelle, 
is relatively rarely found explicitly as it is in D308.7? 

It seems that the original plan for the Song Collection ended there, with 
sottes chansons providing the obscene antithesis of its stately beginnings in 
the grands chants. Not much later, however, two further groups of songs were 


26. The number of ballettes includes some duplicates; see Eglal Doss-Quinby, Samuel N. 
Rosenberg, and Elizabeth Aubrey, eds., The Old French Ballette: Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS Douce 308 (Geneva: Droz, 2006), lcxiii-Ixv and table 1; of the twenty-two sottes chansons, 
a missing bifolio that must have existed between today's fol. 240v and fol. 241r means that num- 
bers 9 and r4 are incomplete and come respectively before and after four songs that are now 
missing, their incipits known from the table of contents. This calculus gives a total of sixteen 
complete sottes chansons and two partial texts; see Eglal Doss-Quinby, Marie-Geneviève Grossel, 
and Samuel N. Rosenberg, "Sottes chansons contre Amours": Parodie et burlesque au Moyen Áge 
(Paris: Honoré Champion, 2010), ro. 

27. Doss-Quinby, Rosenberg, and Aubrey, The Old French Ballette; Doss-Quinby, Grossel, 
and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre Amours.” 

28. See Christopher Page, “Tradition and Innovation in BN fr. 146: The Background to the 
Ballades,” in Fauvel Studies: Allegory, Chronicle, Music, and Image in Paris, Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale de France, MS francais 146, ed. Margaret Bent and Andrew Wathey (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1998), 382; and Doss-Quinby, Rosenberg, and Aubrey, The Old French Ballette, 
table 12, at cxxxviii-xcl, both discussed further in Yolanda Plumley, The Art of Grafted Song: 
Citation and Allusion in the Age of Machaut (New York: Oxford University Press, 2013), 21-55. 

29. See the discussion of the term and its relation to other “parodic” or “satirical” genres 
in Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre Amours,” 17-25. See also 
chapter 3. 
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added to the body of the Song Collection. A new subsection starts on folio 243v 
after only three blank lines following the final sotte chanson, with no illumina- 
tion or rubric and no presence in the table of contents: notated concordances 
confirm this as a subsection of motets. A subsection of rondeaux, a genre 
confirmed by its form alone, follows without any break on folio 247v. Neither 
motet nor rondeau subsections feature in the internal table of contents for the 
chansonnier section, nor are they numbered by the rubricator where they are 
copied. Otherwise, however, these sections look similar to the others, with the 
texts copied as prose with large red or blue initials for each new piece, and 
by the same scribes as the rest of the chansonnier. Atchison argues that, 
because the layout of D308 provides *no indication of the shift from the motets 
to the rondeaux, except through the poetic forms of the texts," the manuscript 
therefore presents the two genres as a unified group.?? That exception appears 
rather important, however, since the formal distinctiveness of the rondeau 
texts, with their heavily repetitious structures, makes the shift visibly clear to 
any reader, especially since the rondeau repetitions are generally written out 
in full. No other genre subsection could have been so readily signaled by its 
form alone, since the others show a wider variety of formal types. The motets 
and rondeaux thus arguably continue the Song Book's arrangement by genre, 
setting aside the minor issue of there being one stray motet text in the rondeau 
subsection, after R33 (Rondeau 33). And far from these two subsections being 
somehow separate from the rest of the chansonnier, as well as scribal evidence 
that they are tightly embedded within the book as a whole, there are signifi- 
cant textual links between songs in both subsections and Chauvency.?! 

Thus, while they are often designated a single mixed section by other schol- 
ars, I consider the subsections of motets and rondeaux to be distinct. But both 
continue the high incidence of refrain use seen already in the Song Collec- 
tion's pastourelles and ballettes, to the extent that the motets are often called 
motets entés, although not explicitly so designated in the manuscript.?? Over- 
all, D308 is relatively large for any motet source, containing sixty-four texts in 
the last part of its Song Collection as well as having some motet texts present 


30. Atchison, The Chansonnier of Oxford Bodleian MS Douce 308, 80, emphasis added. 

31. The motets are also linked to the Bestiary of Love in D308's specific version, which might 
indicate that fascicle two was indeed part of the original plan for D308. On the refrain at the 
end of D308's Bestiary of Love, see https://eeleach.blog/2013/06/03/refrains-in-odd-places/. The 
rondeaux of D308 provide a unique witness to a probably largely non-literate (in text or notated 
music) polyphonic rondeau tradition; see Catherine A. Bradley, *Choosing a Thirteenth-Century 
Motet Tenor: From the Magnus liber organi to Adam de la Halle,” Journal of the American Musi- 
cological Society 72, no. 2 (2019): 431-92; and Catherine A. Bradley, Authorship and Identity in 
Late Thirteenth-Century Motets, RMA Monographs (Abingdon: Routledge, 2022). 

32. For thoughts on what the motets would have been called in D308 if they had been labeled, 
see Elizabeth Eva Leach, “The Genre(s) of Medieval Motets,” in A Critical Companion to Medi- 
eval Motets, ed. Jared C. Hartt (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell, 2018), 22. 
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in earlier subsections.?? It is typical of the songbook sources for motets in its 
high degree of unica.?* Atypical, however, is that D308 has concordances not 
only with texts in the polyphonic motet repertoire of the non-chansonnier 
sources but also with the monophonic motet repertoire uniquely found in N.?? 
D308 uniquely has motet lyrics from both of these, usually discrete, tradi- 
tions and thereby seems to provide an otherwise entirely missing link between 
the motets entés and the *mainstream" motets transmitted in large thirteenth- 
century polyphonic, primarily polytextual collections like Mo. 

Overall, the Song Collection shows a remarkable range of genres, a thor- 
ough compendium of the French lyric genres set to music in the thirteenth 
century, including some rarities. In each subsection D308 has individual lyrics 
that are unica; in some genres this is all or the majority of items; in others, 
unica become increasingly frequent toward the end of the subsection. While 
the greatest number of concordances overall are with C—a manuscript from 
the same city only a decade or so earlier and with which D308 shared exem- 
plars and possibly also copying personnel —D308 is not entirely isolated from 
the mainstream traditions of central France.?6 The orthography of the manu- 
script is predominantly Lotharingian, but it mixes in a fair amount of central 
French spelling, especially in the less local items. There is evidence from the 
humorous presentation of a German speaker attempting French in Chauvency, 
discussed in more detail shortly, that the language of these songs was prob- 
ably one of the reasons for their collection. The comprehensive nature of the 
songs in D308, in terms of genre, provenance, forms, and age, together with 
their variation in register, points to this manuscript being a strong repository 
of francophone aristocratic culture broadly conceived. If, as I have elsewhere 
hypothesized, this book was commissioned as a wedding present for the link- 
ing of two important local families, the encyclopedic francophone song com- 
pendium would have made a fitting and useful marital collection, especially 
when serving as a pendant to the showcasing of courtship (with music), danc- 
ing and games (with music, especially those involving or entirely relying on 


33. Of these, sixty-three occur in the motet subsection; one occurs a little later, after R33. On 
motet texts in the pastourelle and jeu-parti subsections, see Elizabeth Eva Leach, *Adapting the 
Motet(s)? The Case of Hé bergier in Oxford MS Douce 308," Plainsong and Medieval Music 28, 
no. 2 (2019): 133-47; and Leach, “The Provenance, Date, and Patron of MS Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Douce 308,” 308-9, respectively. See also chapter 4. 

34. See table 11.1 in Gaël Saint-Cricq, “Motets in Chansonniers and the Other Culture of 
the French Thirteenth-Century Motet,” in Hartt, A Critical Companion to Medieval Motets, 227. 
Again, these have some concordances with the central motet repertoire of thirteenth-century 
France. 

35. Leach, “The Genre(s) of Medieval Motets.” Here I avoid the term “motet sources” in favor 
of “non-chansonnier” sources because the defining feature is the lack of songs, not the presence 
of motets, a feature D308 shares with several of the chansonnier sources (including M and T). 

36. See Stones, “A Note on the Decoration of C and Its Artistic Content.” 
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refrains), and tourneying (with refrains and other noises) in Chauvency, a 
poem that additionally finds humor in an aristocrat's bad French. 


1.3. The 1280s: Chauvency, or French in Borderlands 


As its copious illuminations attest, Chauvency is important to D308; it is also 
central to the arguments of the present book. Its action, historically verifiable 
if versified, will be used in later chapters to inform arguments about how the 
sorts of lyrics in D308's Song Collection propagated the culture of courtly 
love and supported the intimate lives of medieval aristocrats: because it con- 
tains realistic descriptions of courtiers engaging in various lyric interactions, 
Chauvency can serve as evidence of performance practice and the importance 
and use of many lyric genres, as well as offering suggestive links between music, 
fantasy, pleasure, and violence (see chapters 4 and 5). In chapter 2, I argue that 
the emphasis on song in French in the shared culture of the western European 
aristocracy is a way of ensuring that sexual scripts for aristocratic marriages 
were understood as geographically broadly as such marriages were practiced; 
that is, an English princess could marry a Lotharingian duke without too 
much (sexual) culture shock. More pertinent to the current chapter, however, 
is Chauvency’s role in offering a comic reinforcement of the need for franco- 
phone propriety in aristocratic interactions, thereby implying a rationale for 
the production of a large francophone song collection in Metz in this period. 
In the period when D308 was copied, most likely the 1310s or 1320s, the 
region surrounding Metz was ruled by the Counts of Bar, the Counts of Lux- 
embourg, and the Dukes of Lorraine. Through these important families the 
region looked both east (to the empire) and west (to the kingdom of France), 
as well as north to Flanders and Brabant, and, through the marriage of the 
heir to the Bar County, across the channel to England too. Steen Clemmensen's 
2007 prosopography of Chauvency, listing the participants and their heraldry, 
adduces sixty-one knights, fourteen ladies, and sixteen heralds and minstrels. 
The individual jousts that the poem presents most often involve knights who 
are from the Houses of Bar or Lorraine, with those from Alsace, Luxembourg, 
Berry, and Hainaut also featured.?^ The site of the tournament, the identity of 
its hosts (the Chiny family, vassals of the Counts of Bar), and the participants 
on the home team in the mélée fight on the Thursday locate the poem squarely 
in Lotharingia. Both Chauvency and the Song Collection contain traces of mul- 
tilingualism: one of the sottes chansons presents an English speaker mangling 
French, a widely found trope, but Chauvency offers the earliest francophone 


37. See Steen Clemmensen, “Le Tournoi de Chauvency: 31.09-6.10.1285. Poéme de Jacques 
Bretel. An Armorial of the Knights, Ladies, and Heralds Mentioned from the Edition by Maurice 
Delbouille, 1932,” November 2007, www.armorial.dk. 
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Figure 1.1. Opening miniature of Chauvency. The Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, 
Douce 308, fol. 107d recto. 


presentation of a German speaking French, which he does badly, chopping the 
language to pieces as a knight might cut down an enemy in a mélée.?? 

The comic German in Chauvency is Conrad Werner, that is, Konrad Wern- 
her III von Hattstatt (fl. 1267-1274, d. 1324), Landvogt (i.e., bailli or bailiff) 
of Haute-Alsace.?? Conrad is the very first person the narrator meets in the 
poem and is depicted on his horse in the opening miniature (see figure 1.1). 
Although he is a relative bit player in a poem that names nearly a hundred 
characters, he appears and, importantly, speaks at key places, spread through- 
out the poem, making him one of the more pervasive nobles.#0 


38. On comic uses of insular French, see the scholarship adduced in Daron Burrows, “‘Ele 
boute son doi en son con . . . °: The Question of Anglo-Norman Obscenity,” Reinardus: Year- 
book of the International Reynard Society 27 (2015): 33-57; and Ardis Butterfield, The Familiar 
Enemy: Chaucer, Language and Nation in the Hundred Years War (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2009); on Germans speaking French, see Otto Damm, Der deutsch-franzüsische Jargon in 
der schónen franzósischen Literatur, Romanische Studien (Berlin: E. Ebering, 1911), 181-94; and 
Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency, xxxix, xlvi-xlvii. 

39. He married Stephanie de Ferrette, daughter of Ulric II de Ferrette, before her death in 
1276; see http://fmg.ac/Projects/MedLands/ALSACE.htm#_ftnref4 3 3. 

40. Conrad appears again at Thursday's mélée fight and speaks in his “roman baistars" (bas- 
tardized vernacular), an adjective that emphasizes the illegitimacy and hybridity of his French. For 
a fuller exposition, see Leach, “Ripping Romance to Ribbons.” 
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His first appearance sets the tone (and one of the key themes) for the poem as 
a whole. The encounter between the narrator, the author figure Jacques Bretel, 
and Conrad Werner takes place almost immediately after an opening prologue 
in which the author asks for God's blessing on his work and notes that he be- 
gan it eight days after the end of August in 1285 and finished it in the house of 
the noble Count Henry, at Salm-en-Alsace.*! 

The poem proper starts at line 43, as the narrator gets up at dawn and 
goes into the woods to put his thoughts in order and write a few lines of 
poetry about love. He is diverted from this purpose when, instead, he meets 
a man carrying the stump of a huge broken lance, whom he recognizes *by 
his appearance and his way of speaking" as Conrad Werner. Conrad's way of 
speaking is then immediately described and finally exemplified as he greets the 
narrator (see table 1.2). The narrator warns the reader or listener that Conrad 
begins to Germanize (tiaxier) and mutilate (axillier) good French (romans); 
when Conrad is finally given a passage in direct speech (the very first in the 
poem), he talks in a “romans tout depaneiz” (a vernacular completely cut to 
shreds). In describing Conrad as cutting the French language to shreds, Bretel 
chooses a verb that has a more common usage as one describing the result of 
armed combat. As well as inviting this parallel, Chauvency makes it explicit 
later on by using the verb to describe what happens literally in the mélée fight 
to Count Henri de Blâmont (Blankenberg), the seneschal of Lorraine, nick- 
named Maxcerviaus (“bad brain"). This cousin of Count Henry of Salm, the 
narrator's master, has war cries using both the French and German versions of 
his name (“Blammont!” and “Balcembert!” in lines 1743-44), and is described 
as being “thus cut to shreds [depaneis] and beaten down" (line 3572). In the 
metaphorical mélée fight between Conrad and the French language, the latter 
comes off worse, with the triumphant Conrad worthy and brave in so far as 
he has won, but also gauche as a beast in so far as he has fought something 
that should be submitted to gracefully, that is, the speaking of proper French 
in a courtly context. 

Conrad's words from his first direct speech show elements that will remain 
markers of his language (mis)use throughout Chauvency. Typically, the gist of 
the enunciation is generally fairly clear, but the exact details are often derailed 
by grammatical errors. Conrad detains Jacques with a series of questions in his 
“tioix romans"—that is his “German-French,” or “Frallamand.”# The ques- 
tions in lines 72—73 are so full of errors that it is difficult to piece together what 
the right form of them should be, but the basic sense is discernible: Conrad 


41. See http://fmg.ac/Projects/MedLands/LUXEMBOURG.htm#_ftnref474, which says that 
*the castle of Salm in the Ardenne, also known as Nieder-Salm, was situated in the commune of 
Viel-Salm, arrondissement Bastogne, in the present-day Belgian province of Luxembourg,” citing 
J. Vannérus, “Les comtes de Salm-en-Ardenne 1029-1415,” Annales de l'Institut archéologique de 
Luxembourg 52. (1921): 53-170. 

42. See Leach, *Ripping Romance to Ribbons." 


Table 1.2. The opening encounter of Chauvency, lines 43-74. 


Line 

43 Lou jour de feste Nostre-Dame 
44 Ke puet saveir et cors et arme, 
45 Cant la gaite ot lou jor corneit, 
46 Me levai droit a l'anjorneit; 

47 Permi les boix alai juant 

48 Et mes pancees remuant, 

49 Faisant d'amors. ij. petis vers, 
50 Esgardant lou pais divers; 

5I Asseis pansai, ci moi taixoie. 

52 Et au panseir ke je faisoie, 

53 Choixi. i. chivalier venant, 

54 JL tronson en son poing tenant 
55 D’une grosse lance brixie. 

56 A sa maniere desguixie 

57 Lou conu et au desrainier: 

58 Si l'apelle on Coinrart Warnier. 
59 Il meismes bien me conut 

60 Tout maintenant k'il m'aparsut; 
61 Lors commensait a tiaxier 

62. Et lou boin romans axillier; 

63 En. j. romans tout depaneiz 

64 Mar dit: “bien serais vous venez, 
65 *Sire Jaiquemet, bien vaigniez!" 
66 —* Dex vos saut, sire chevalier,” 
67 Fi je, et “A Deu vos comant!" 
68 Lors dist en son tioix romans: 
69 *Sain Marie, ou welz vos aleir? 
70 “Laisse moi. iiij. mos parleir! 

71 * Conte moi de vos novelier. 

72 *Qui sont devenut si chevalier? 
73 “Ou seront il venut la prou?" 
74 — "Sire, de ceu ne sai je prou . . ." 


On the feast day of Our Lady, who can save both body and soul, when the watch had bugled 
in the day, I got up at the crack of dawn and went out to enjoy the woods and stimulate my 
thoughts by making a couple of little poetic lines about love, and contemplating the dappled 
countryside; I was so deep in thought that I fell silent. And while I was thinking what 

I should make I saw a knight coming, holding in his fist the stump of a huge, broken lance. 

I knew him by his distinctive manner and his speech: he is called Conrad Werner. He also 
recognized me the moment he saw me, at which point he began to Germanize and mutilate 
good French; in a vernacular completely cut to shreds he said to me 

“I bid you well and most heartily come, Mister Jackie!” 
“God save you, sir knight!” said I. “I commend you to God!" 


Then he said in his Frallamand, *By Mary the Saint, where do you mean to be going? Let 
us speak a word or four! Tell me what news you have. What has become of knights? Where 
will all the worthy be?" 


“I don't exactly know, sir . . ." 
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wants news about knights and about where worthy people are. The questions 
are “who” and “where,” but the exact content is a little sketchy. 

Jacques's reply is the sort of thing one might indeed say to be polite when 
it is clear that a non-native speaker has asked a question but his native 
speaker respondent is slightly doubtful as to what the precise question is. 
The answer is vague enough that it could be read as Jacques modestly deny- 
ing knowledge when it will be clear to the francophone audience for the 
poem that he is really saying that he has no idea about that because he has 
no idea what he has been asked. But given the “who?” and “where?” ques- 
tions and the mention of knights, Jacques takes a gamble by telling Conrad, 
whether in answer to his questions (if that is what they were asking) or as a 
legitimate change of subject, following disavowal of knowledge of whatever 
it was the questions were actually asking, about the forthcoming tournament 
at Chauvency-le-Cháteau. This, says Jacques, is to be held on the feast of 
Saint Remigius (1 October) with jousts and tourneying, dancing and enter- 
tainment, at which women and young ladies will be present to be petitioned 
for love. Jacques advises Conrad not to delay but to go and see this great 
festivity for himself. 

In response Conrad nods his head and replies, according to the antiphrasis 
of the narrator, “faiticement” (elegantly; see table 1.3). His “elegance” starts 
(line 90) with the wrong tense combined with a syntactical error: the place- 
ment of the verb before the subject *je" suggests an interrogative when Con- 
rad's sentence is a declarative, ironically, the boast that he knows how to speak 
romance and good French well, with the masculine article and adjective *Lou 
boin” (line 91) failing to agree with the incorrect feminine form “fransoise.”#3 

Throughout this first meeting, in his direct speech Conrad makes repeated 
linguistic errors and continues to inhabit a threshold of comprehensibility at 
various points as his thought flies ahead of his ability to express it accurately 
in French. Once the action of the poem shifts to Chauvency, where the tourna- 
ment is to take place, Conrad is re-introduced in an initial survey of the per- 
sonnel in the room given to Jacques by the herald Bruiant, as the two of them 
sit discreetly near a pillar to assess the guest list. This moment does not involve 
direct speech from Conrad, but the listener is reminded of who he is by refer- 
ence to his manner of speaking. D308 has a unique couplet following line 330 
in the modern edition (not present in the other copy of Chauvency and thus 
not given line numbers in the modern edition). This couplet clarifies the iden- 
tity of Conrad in case the audience of the poem had forgotten, implying that 
his manner of speech is so marked that even the independent witness, Bruiant, 
cites it as his defining feature: he is the Conrad *Qui bel desraine son fransois 
/ Moitiét romans, moitiét tiois” (who has a handsome manner of speaking 
French: / half romans, half German; inserted after line 330 in D308 only). 


43. The D308 text appears to have an error in this line (line 91), with ‘“fransois et” instead 
of the (incorrect but intentional) feminine *fransoise" (found in Mons). It is possible that this 
indicates the scribe mis-transcribing the sounds from dictation or aural memory. 
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Table 1.3. The opening encounter of Chauvency, lines 88-106. 


Line 


88 . Lors comence a croleir lai teste 
89 Et respondit faiticement: 

oo  “Savrai je bien pairleir romans, 
91 “Lou boin fransoise trestout sai; 
92  *Moinné j'é baicheleir d'Assais, 
93 “Si grosse lance an sa main porte, 
94  “Josterie fist toute morte. 

95 “Et par lou cors Deu, di je voir." 


96 . —^Sire, bien lou poreis savoir!” 
97 Et puis li dit a un soul mot: 
98 “Je paierai tous les escos, 
99 “Combien qu'il me doie cousteir, 
100 “Cil ne trueve a cui josteir.” 
ror —“Deus aie vos, poieiz voir dire; 


102 “Or conte moi qui fut lai sire, 
103 “Et les dames et les pucelles, 
104 “Et j’an conterai les novelles 
105 “Au roi et a ces chivailiers; 
106 “Ft a tres tout ces baicheleirs." 


Nodding his head in high excitement he [Conrad] replied: “VII be able to well communicate, 
so perfect my French being! Bring I hall knights from Alsace, each with his stout lance in 
fist! All the jousters will be outwiped! I mean it, by God!" 


“I don't doubt it, sir!” I said; then I added: “T'll pay all your expenses myself, no matter how 
much, if they don't find worthy opponents!" 


*God be your help, on that I shall uptake you! Now tell me how the lords will be and the 
ladies fair and the maidens fair, and DI tell the news to the king and his knights.” 


Bruiant's explanation of how Conrad “bel desraine son fransois” replicates 
the authorial antiphrasis mentioning the elegance of Conrad's reply to Jacques 
(line 89) combined with additionally expanding and glossing the narrator's 
description of Conrad's *tioix romans" (line 68). In repeating the verb *des- 
rainier," Bruiant echoes the narrator's own opening description of knowing 
Conrad by his manner of speaking (line 57), a factor Jacques reiterates when 
recounting the initial meeting to his own master, Count Henry of Salm, in the 
interim between the initial scene and journeying to Chauvency (line 257). 
Count Henry of Salm is a figure who is in a similar geographico-linguistic 
situation but who provides a virtuous point of contrast with Conrad in that he 
does not engage in code-switching. As the narrator's patron and the commis- 
sioner of the poem, Henry is praised while Conrad is laughed at, by the narrator 
and his patron. After Conrad and “Jackie” part from their initial conversation, 
the narrator returns to Salm. Arriving slightly late for dinner, he is invited to sit 
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with Count Henry, whom he amuses by relating the meeting which has already 
been presented to the audience of the poem. The narrator tells his master of 


Lai venue et lou parlement, 256 
L'acointanse et lou desrainier 

De moi et de Coinrair Wernier, 

Lou faus romans et les faus dis. 

Asseis an ait li boins coins ris. 260 


my meeting and exchange with Conrad Werner, complete with his 
wonky French and misuse of words: the good count laughed a lot!^* 


The verbatim reprise of the verb *desrainier" (cf. line 57 in table 1.2) con- 
tinues the emphasis on Conrad's manner of speech—his “faus romans" and 
“faus dis." A good French speaker, implicitly like Henry of Salm, finds it highly 
amusing to hear of a bad one, with the tale of Conrad's poor French told twice 
already within the first three hundred lines—once to the poem's audience and 
then again, diegetically within the poem, to Count Henry. For entertaining the 
count in this way, Jacques is rewarded with *a tunic, surcoat and green gown, 
and gloves, and a hat lined with finest squirrel fur.” * These gifts confirm that 
it is a good joke and warn the readers and listeners to this poem that they 
should not want to be the butt of such a joke. Better to let yourself be cut 
to shreds nobly in a mélée than to cut French to shreds in your speech in the 
courtly setting of a wood, a noble hall, or the tournament's lists. 

A manuscript from a geographical, political, and linguistic borderland that 
is so highly representative of a major prestigious francophone literature would 
appear to have the purpose of offering a compendium of “correct” French- 
ness. This repository of French lyrics exhibits a wide variety of meters, stanza 
lengths, and registers, and contains genres suitable for communal dancing as 
well as lively debate in song and speech. It contains high-style songs for refined 
listening purposes, which cover topics from courtly loving to Marian praise, 
while also containing their scatological mirror in the form of sottes chan- 
sons.*¢ The emphasis of the fascicle on the widest range of lyricism in French 
supports the prestige of French as a literary language in Lotharingia. 

One question that surfaces in this regard, however, is to what extent the 
prestige attaching to some proper kind of French obscures or promotes the 


44. The translation is Bryant, The Tournaments at Le Hem and Chauvency, 64. 

45. Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency, lines 266-68, trans. Bryant, The 
Tournaments at Le Hem and Chauvency, 64. 

46. The breadth of the verse forms, even within the jeu-parti subsection, is noted in Marc- 
René Jung, *Les formes strophiques des jeux-partis autour de Rolant (chansonnier d'Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Douce 308)," in Et multum et multa: Festchrift für Peter Wunderli zum 60. 
Geburtstag, ed. E. Werner et al. (Tübingen: Gunter Narr, 1998), 387-98. 
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specifically regional variety of French whose traits D308 exhibits. Even in 
trouvère lyrics with a non-local origin, the language of the Song Collection 
has certain eastern (Lotharingian) features, which are more pronounced in 
local unica, such as the ballettes, but which occur throughout alongside more 
central linguistic features.4” What D308's combination of Chauvency and the 
Song Collection seems instead to promote is the idea that nobles should be 
taught French (any French) as a discrete way of speaking that keeps the lan- 
guage separate from, in this case, German. Perhaps for speakers of Lotharin- 
gian French, with its geographic overlap with German-speaking lands, this was 
a particularly acute problem because of the influence of German on French in 
that region, or the propensity for multilingual speakers to engage in a kind of 
code-switching, a mixing of the two, which is what Conrad appears to exhibit. 

Conrad's initial conversation in a French that is *cut to shreds" comes right 
at the beginning of the poem: it is the first long conversation in a long and very 
conversational narrative poem. This placement establishes a conversational 
but comic mode at the outset; it positions the poem on a geographical and 
linguistic borderland; it insists on French as the language of courtly prestige, 
while making it amusingly clear that not everyone has complete facility in 
using it (even if they think they do); and it places the very sound of language 
center stage. Arguably, the songs that follow Chauvency in D308 continue this 
insistence, facilitating through melody and rhyme the internalization of proper 
French. 


1.4. The Early Fourteenth-Century Milieu of D308, Fascicle Three 


The central contents of D308, Chauvency and the Song Collection, provide 
an entertaining narrative celebrating tournament heroics which urge proper 
French as their true language, as well as a complete compendium of French 
lyric for use at court, some of the occasions for which are given or hinted at 
in the narrative. While we cannot know if the other items that are now in the 
manuscript were originally designed to be there (it is almost certain that the 
Sybil and Antecbrist were separate, but the case for the Vows and the Bestiary 
of Love is more intractable), it seems that Regalado's claim that the book is a 
“complete kit of secular chivalry,” a claim she made on the basis of the current 
contents, would have held good even if only the songs and Chauvency had 
been present 28 In part, this is because of the suggestive relationship between 
the two, with Chauvency contextualizing the sorts of song genres and refrains 
found in the Song Collection within a complex multi-day artistic and ludic 
event, showing the transregional power of francophone culture and courtly 


47. See the summary in Doss-Quinby, Rosenberg, and Aubrey, The Old French Ballette, Ixxii- 
Ixxvii; see also the comments in Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency, xlvi-xlix. 
48. See Regalado, “Picturing the Story of Chivalry in Jacques Bretel's Tournoi de Chauvency,” 343. 
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love, set as it is among a wide geographic range of nobles, brought together in 
a liminal exurban space for the purposes of a tournament. Chapter 4 exam- 
ines the role of tournaments in further disseminating francophone courtliness, 
but this chapter ends with a consideration of the more precise milieu that the 
central content of D308 implies as the original audience for the book. In par- 
ticular, the reprise in the jeu-parti subsections of names found in Chauvency 
for individuals a generation or so earlier is highly suggestive of the wish to 
document and celebrate particular aristocratic family relations. 

The milieu of the manuscript's song repertoire and, by extension, its com- 
missioning has already been considered in studies of the names in the jeux- 
partis by Fritz Lubinski in 1908, Arthur Làngfors in 1926, Pierre Marot in 
1927, and Maurice Delbouille in 1933—the findings of these authors being 
usefully summarized, synthesized, and evaluated by Mélanie Lévéque in 2012, 
with further significant amplifications in her doctoral dissertation (now as 
Mélanie Lévéque-Fougre) in 2015.4? Additional grounding for the milieu of 
D308 is in historical work not much used by twentieth-century literary schol- 
ars, even though theoretically available, specifically Léon Germain's work on 
the d'Avocourt family.?? Also useful is Georges Poull's late twentieth-century 
work on the Houses of Bar and Lorraine?! A return to the full content of 
sources such as Marcel Grosdidier de Matons's 1922 thesis on the House of 
Bar also yields names that are so peripheral there that they do not make it 
into later synoptic work, but which are nonetheless relevant to the unique 
jeux-partis of D308; and the ability to use modern text searching yields more 
granular information than is possible by relying merely on book indexes.?? 
In addition, studies of the Counts of Chiny by Arlette Laret-Kayser and on 


49. See Lubinski, *Die Unica der Jeux-partis der Oxforder Liederhandschrift (Douce 308)"; 
Langfors, Recueil générale des Jeux-Partis français; Pierre Marot, “Identifications de quelques 
partenaires et juges des ‘unica’ des jeux-partis du Chansonnier d'Oxford,” Bibliothèque de l'École 
des chartes 88 (1927): 266-74; Maurice Delbouille, *À propos des jeux-partis lorrains du chan- 
sonnier Douce 308 UL" Revue belge de Philologie et d'Histoire 21 (1933): 132-40; Mélanie 
Lévéque, “Les trouvères lorrains: Acteurs d'une identité régionale au cœur de la Lotharingie," 
Revue d'Histoire de l'Université de Sberbrooke 5, no. 1, Réseaux sociaux: Relations, influences 
et espaces communicationnels (December 2012), https://rhus.historiamati.ca/volume 5/les-trou- 
veres-lorrains-acteurs-dune-identite-regionale-au-coeur-de-la-lotharingie/; and Mélanie Lévéque- 
Fougre, “En passant par la Lorraine: Poétique et milieu socio-littéraire des trouvères lorrains du 
XIIIe au debut du XIVe siècle,” 2 vols. (PhD diss., University of Paris-Sorbonne, 2015). 

so. Léon Germain, “Louis d’Avocourt,” Bulletin mensuel de la Société d'archéologie lorraine 
et du Musée historique lorrain, 2nd ser., 2 (1902): 163-68; and Léon Germain, “Gilles Ier, Jacques, 
Conrad et Burnequin d'Avocourt," Bulletin mensuel de la Société d'archéologie lorraine et du 
Musée historique lorrain, 2nd ser., 2 (1902): 178-86. 

51. See in particular Georges Poull, La maison ducale de Lorraine devenue la maison impériale 
et royale d'Autriche, de Hongrie et de Bobéme (Nancy: Presses universitaires de Nancy, 1991); and 
Georges Poull, La maison souveraine et ducale de Bar (Nancy: Presses universitaires de Nancy, 
1994). 

52. See Marcel Grosdidier de Matons, Le Comté de Bar des Origines au Traité de Bruges (vers 
950-1301) (Bar-le-Duc: Contant-Laguerre, 1922). 
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Emperor Henry of Luxembourg by various scholars further inform the pic- 
ture of the networks of names referenced in the unique jeux-partis of D308; 
and ample earlier published historical information is aggregated on Charles 
Cawley's *Medieval Lands" pages on the Foundation for Medieval Genealogy 
website (FMG).?? 

The onomastic value of D308's jeux-partis has fluctuated with changing 
approaches to courtly song and authorship. Studies before World War II, 
which, influenced by romanticism, tended to view trouvére poetry as auto- 
biographical, were interested in names as potential revelation of artistic and 
patronage networks and chronology. More purely structuralist approaches 
after the war typically denied the capacity for courtly lyrics to reflect their 
social context, and focused instead on skillful poetics and/or the orality of the 
songs, with particular attention given to high-style love songs.?^ Jeux-partis 
thus became relatively neglected, a neglect that persisted even once an interest 
in subjectivity returned.?? This neglect was not least because the construction 
of desire and emotion appeared more authentic in high-style love songs than 
in the jocular, ludic, and sometimes obscene debates of a genre that specifi- 
cally eschews a unified subject position by presenting two trouvéres debating 
a question in alternate stanzas.?ó 

By far the most represented name in the jeu-parti subsection of D308, out- 
weighing even the generic but gendered *dame" and *sire" combined, is that 
of Roland de Reims, who participates in no fewer than twenty-five of the 
twenty-six unique jeux-partis of the subsection; with a varied set of interlocu- 
tors, his presence provides a *directional thread" that leads to *the image of a 
unified literary society.” 35” Roland’s participation is localized in an initial run 


53. See Arlette Laret-Kayser, Entre Bar et Luxembourg: Le Comté de Chiny des origines à 
1300 (n.p., 1986); on Henry VII, see William M. Bowsky, Henry VII in Italy: Tbe Conflict of Em- 
pire and City-State, 1310-1313 (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1960); Malte Heidemann, 
Heinrich VII. (1308-1313): Kaiseridee im Spannungsfeld von staufischer Universalherrschaft und 
frübneuzeitlicher Partikularautonomie (Warendorf: Fahlbusch, 2008). See also https://fmg.ac/ 
projects/medlands. 

54. See, for example, Robert Guiette, *D'une poésie formelle en France au Moyen Âge,” Revue 
des sciences humaines (1949): 61-68; Roger Dragonetti, La technique poétique des trouvères dans 
la chanson courtoise: contribution à l'étude de la rhétorique médiévale (Bruges: De Tempel, 1960); 
Paul Zumthor, Essai de poétique médiévale (Paris: Seuil, 1972). 

55. An exception is the Guiette-inspired study of the related Occitan genre of partimen in Se- 
bastian Neumeister, Das Spiel mit der bófischen Liebe: Das altprovenzalische Partimen (Munich: 
Fink, 1969). 

56. See, for example, Sarah Kay, “Desire and Subjectivity,” in The Troubadours: An Introduc- 
tion, ed. Simon Gaunt and Sarah Kay (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 212-27; 
and the résumé of the relative neglect of the jeu-parti in Eric Matheis, *Capital, Value, and Ex- 
change in the Old Occitan and Old French Tenson (Including the Partimen and the Jeu-Parti)" 
(PhD diss., Columbia University, 2014), 76-83. A notable exception is Michéle Gally, Parler 
d'amour au puy d'Arras: Lyrique en jeu (Orléans: Paradigme, 2004). 

57. Lévéque-Fougre, *En passant par la Lorraine," 1:101. D308's sottes chansons, which lack 
identifying names, nonetheless share so much material with some of Roland's jeux-partis that 
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of twenty-one unique jeux-partis and then a final group of five, at least some 
of which were originally planned as part of the initial group, as is evident from 
erasures in the table of contents for the subsection.?? Of the twenty-six unique 
songs in those two places, Roland's name is absent only from Lorete, suer, par 
amor (JPx2, RS1962), a debate between Lady Lorete and her sister. Even here, 
however, there is a link with Roland's work: in JPr2 the judges named by the 
participants are the same two judges in Roland's opening debate with a lady, 
Concilliés moi, Rolan, je vous an pri (JPr, RS1074), thereby associating even 
JPr2 with his circle.?? 

Roland, known only from this manuscript and likely not a nobleman, has 
not been further traced, although many of his jeu-parti partners and judges 
have been. Roland's interlocutors are all named, though not always in ways 
that make them readily identifiable. Several named individuals take part more 
than once. The social networks exemplified in the jeux-partis of D308 are 
revealing: nearly all the people identified in the unique jeux-partis in D308 are 
from the eastern edge of the francophone region and most from the regions 
of Bar or Lorraine in what is now the Meuse département.® Even a figure 
like Jacques de Billy, who has not been identified as an individual, has been 
proposed as fitting this pattern, with Delbouille claiming Jacques's toponym 
points to Billy-sous-Mangiennes (dép. Meuse).6! Nearly all the places named 
are within one or two days' ride from Metz, the location of the copying of 
D308, which in turn is two days’ ride from Chauvency.9? 

The women mentioned in the jeux-partis and Chauvency point to the geo- 
graphical bifocality of the aristocracy in the region of Metz, since they belong 
to families with a focus east to the empire rather than west to the kingdoms 
of France and England. The cultural activities of women (dancing, singing, 
conversing) provide a considerable counterweight to the focus on tourna- 
ment activities (jousts, mêlée fighting) in the current contents of D308. Even 
in the Song Collection, they are not, as so often, merely the token address- 
ees of courtly love song, but are active first-person speakers in many lyrics. 


Patrice Uhl considers these to be by Roland or someone closely part of his creative circle. Pa- 
trice Uhl, *Du rebond parodique: Les piéces CLXXIV et CLXXV du Recueil général des 
jeux-partis francais,” Cahiers de Recherches Médiévales et Humanistes 15 (2008), 142-43. 

58. A full table of jeux-partis in the subsection is given in table 4.1 in chapter 4. 

59. Atchison, The Chansonnier of Oxford Bodleian MS Douce 308, 99-100, makes this point 
more thoroughly. 

60. The main exceptions are Jean de Cysoing (in dép. Nord, fifteen kilometers southeast of 
Lille), Gautier de Voormezele (from a small locality near Ypres, Flanders, which is in present-day 
Belgium), and Roland of Reims himself (presumably from Reims in Champagne, now Marne); see 
Lévéque-Fougre, *En passant par la Lorraine," 1:79. 

61. See Delbouille, “A propos des jeux-partis lorrains du chansonnier Douce 308 (I),” 133; 
Lévéque-Fougre, *En passant par la Lorraine," 1:80. 

62. The narrator describes overnighting in one other place between Metz and Chauvency as 
he travels between them after quitting his master at Salm. 
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Specifically, D308 has a very high proportion of all the surviving jeux-partis 
with female-voiced participants and/or female judges, including in the very 
first jeu-parti in the subsection.© 

In JPr the judges are the Countess “de Linaige" and her sister *Mahau 
de Commarsi." These women have been identified by earlier writers on these 
jeux-partis. The two women are also asked to judge the all-female jeu-parti 
JP12, the only jeu-parti in the first twenty-one that does not name Roland. 
Both were in fact originally *d'Apremont" (now Âpremont-le-Forêt, dép. 
Meuse). The Countess of Linange (the French form of Leiningen) was Jeanne 
d'Apremont, who was granted a dowry for her marriage to Frederick IV of 
Leiningen on the Thursday before Pentecost in 1282.64 Since Frederick died in 
1316, the songs in which Jeanne is referred to as the countess must have been 
composed between 1282 and 1316.9? 

Jeanne's sister Mahaut d'Apremont proves slightly harder to differentiate 
from several individuals called Mahaut de Commercy, since three successive 
lords of Commercy married women called Mahaut.96 Delbouille argues, how- 
ever, that she must be the wife of Jean I de Commercy, so her denomination in 
the jeux-partis places them after the date of this marriage *sometime before 9 
August 1309"; this date becomes *an approximate terminus post quem" for 
the copying of D308, “or at least the jeux partis within it.” 67 The 2006 edition 
of the ballettes claims that *both women appear in Jacques Bretel's Tournoi 
de Chauvency,” citing Delbouille.68 Delbouille, however (and, following him, 
Lévéque-Fougre), in fact notes only the presence of Mahaut, not Jeanne.9? 
The two passages that cite Mahaut in Chauvency not only cite her in her pre- 
married denomination (*d'Apremont") but also link her not to the sister who 
partners her in judgment in the jeux-partis but rather to Agnes de Commercy, 
who is, at the time of Chauvency, Mahaut’s future sister-in-law, being the sis- 
ter of Jean I de Commercy. This fact leads Delbouille to propose that Mahaut 


63. See Eglal Doss-Quinby, *Rolan, de ceu ke m'avez / Parti dirai mon samblant: The Femi- 
nine Voice in the Old French Jeu-Parti," Neophilologus 83 (1999): 497-516. 

64. See Delbouille, “À propos des jeux-partis lorrains du chansonnier Douce 308 (I),” 135; 
Lévéque-Fougre, *En passant par la Lorraine," 1:83. 

65. See Doss-Quinby, Rosenberg, and Aubrey, The Old French Ballette, liii. 

66. That is, first Simon II (d. 1247), second Simon III, known as IV (d. 1305), and finally JeanI 
(1295-1341). See Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency, 135-38. 

67. Doss-Quinby, Rosenberg, and Aubrey, The Old French Ballette, liii. Note that Lévéque- 
Fougre, “En passant par la Lorraine," 1:87, quoting Delbouille, “À propos des jeux-partis lorrains 
du chansonnier Douce 308 (I),” has 1305 and 1316 as the dates between which Mahaut would 
have been de Commercy and her sister Countess of Leiningen, the former being the date at which 
Jean I acceded to the title, not the date of the wedding. 

68. Doss-Quinby, Rosenberg, and Aubrey, The Old French Ballette, liii. 

69. Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency, 138; Lévéque-Fougre, “En passant 
par la Lorraine," 1:85. 
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Figure 1.2. The Avocourt family tree 


might already have been engaged to Jean de Commercy at that time.” It has 
even been suggested that the Lorete to whom the lady addresses the question 
about the two different suitors in JPr2 is Laurette de Commercy, Jean's half- 
sister from his father's second marriage and thus yet another sister-in-law to 
Jeanne and Mahaut, as well as the half-sister of Agnes, Jean's full sister. 71 
Other apparently minor figures can be identified in the jeux-partis, notably 
those in the Avocourt family. While *Gillet d'Avocourt" is given his family 
name, it seems likely that the *Burnequin" in Concilliés moi, je vos pri (JP9, 
RS1078) is also from the Avocourt family, like the brother of Gilles II, since 
this was a relatively uncommon name, given, according to Germain, to mark 
the link between the Avocourt family and the de Riste family, from which the 
mother of the youngest generation shown in the family tree originated (fig. 1.2, 
based on information in Léo Germain’s articles). "7 While others have identified 


70. Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency, 138. In D308 the omission of the 
couplet lines 157-58 first identifying Agnes and Mahaut may be an error, since the same rhyme is 
present in the previous and following couplets, making a scribal eye-skip possible; both women 
are named in lines that follow (line 163 “Mahaut,” and line 164 “Anel de conmel"); the “dame 
d'Aipremont" in line 173 is another sister-in-law—Mahaut’s brother Joffroi’s wife, namely Isa- 
belle de Quiévrain. The second mention of Mahaut in line 1305, where again she appears with 
Agnes, who sings a refrain, is in the long cut of lines 1007-1521 that D308's copy makes. Agnes's 
later appearance to sing a further refrain is cut in D308's copy by excising a single line, line 3255. 
On these cuts, see Atchison, “Two Versions of the Tournoi de Chauvency,” 88. 

71. See Jung, “Les formes strophiques des jeux-partis autour de Rolant,” 392fnro; and Michel 
Parisse, Noblesse et chevalerie en Lorraine médiévale: Les familles nobles du XIe au XIIIe siècle 
(Nancy: Service des publications de l'Université de Nancy II, 1982), 351, 372. 

72. Germain, “Gilles Ier, Jacques, Conrad et Burnequin d’Avocourt,” 184-86. The de Riste 
family were vassals of the Counts of Bar and the Dukes of Lorraine; see Grosdidier de Matons, Le 
Comté de Bar des Origines au Traité de Bruges, 244. The wording of the reference to Germain's 
work in Lévéque-Fougre, “Ez passant par la Lorraine," 1:81, fn331, suggests she relied on its 
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this Burnequin with Bronequin de Riste (uncle to Gilles II and Burnequin 
d'Avocourt), this seems to me less likely.73 

While their mother's de Riste family owed allegiance to both the Dukes of 
Lorraine and the Counts of Bar, the Avocourt brothers are linked in particular 
with the figure named most often in the jeux-partis after Roland—Jean de 
Bar. Using the relatively frequent presence of Jean de Bar's name, Patrice Uhl 
associates much of Roland's jeu-parti repertory directly with his court. "7 Jean 
de Bar, the second son of his parents, Jeanne de Toucy and Thibaut II de Bar, 
was born in or soon after 1260.7? By the date of the copying of D308, Jean de 
Bar was the senior living Bar male, effectively *regent" during the minority of 
his nephew Count Édouard I de Bar. 

Jean de Bar is the respondent invoked by Roland in Jehans de Bair, vos qui 
aveis (JP3, RS917) and Dous Jehans de Bair, respondeis (JP13, RSo4r), and is 
called by him as a second judge in Rolan de Rains, je vos requier (JP7, RS307), 
when his interlocutor Jean de Cysoing calls Jacques de Longuyon, probable 
author of Voeux, as first judge. The link between Jean de Bar and Burnequin 
in JPo, where Jean de Bar is the only judge called, seems to add circumstantial 
evidence to the idea that this Burnequin is the brother of the Gilles d'Avocourt 
who features as a judge in Par Deu, Rollant, uns miens tres grans amins (JP35, 
RS1517). The father of Gilles and Burnequin witnessed a transaction between 
Jean de Bar and his younger brother Pierre de Bar on 9 April 1307, which 
suggestively mirrors the links between the younger sons of Thibaut II de Bar 
and Burnequin in the unique jeu-parti and strengthens the hypothesis that this 
Burnequin is indeed from the Avocourt family.76 


reporting in Marot, “Identifications de quelques partenaires et juges des ‘unica’ des jeux-partis 
du Chansonnier d'Oxford,” 269-70, as she repeats Marot's mistaken claim that Gilles IPs father, 
Jacques, was the brother of Gilles I when Germain, *Gilles Ier, Jacques, Conrad et Burnequin 
d’Avocourt,” 179, clearly considers him his son. I have followed Germain’s work in figure 1.2. 

73. See Germain, “Gilles Ier, Jacques, Conrad et Burnequin d’Avocourt,” 184-86. Kooijman, 
Trouvères Lorrains: La poésie courtoise en Lorraine au XIIIe siècle, 29; and Jung, “Les formes 
strophiques des jeux-partis autour de Rolant,” 391, propose that Burnequin in JP9 is Bronequin de 
Riste, an identification questioned but not ultimately rejected by Lévéque-Fougre, * En passant par 
la Lorraine," 1:96. She queries the identification of Burnequin with the de Riste family on the basis 
that the latter were more strongly linked to Lorraine than to Bar (drawing evidence from Jean Sch- 
neider, La ville de Metz aux XIIIe et XIVe siècles [Nancy: George Thomas, 1950], 137034, 344, 
532, 534) before noting also the preservation of Bar links by the de Ristes. Grosdidier de Matons, 
Le Comté de Bar des Origines au Traité de Bruges, 244, states that the de Riste family were vas- 
sals of the Counts of Bar and the Dukes of Lorraine. Lévéque-Fougre notes that it is Roland, not 
Burnequin, in the jeu-parti who calls on Jean de Bar (see the discussion that follows), but I would 
stress that as only one judge is called, by implication he is acceptable to both parties. 

74. See Uhl, “Du rebond parodique,” 141. 

75. His birth is undocumented, but his older brother, the future Count Henri III de Bar, was 
born in 1259/60. See Poull, La Maison souveraine et ducale de Bar, 231. 

76. See Germain, “Gilles Ier, Jacques, Conrad et Burnequin d’Avocourt,” 179. Lévéque- 
Fougre, “En passant par la Lorraine,” 1:81, fn3 31, suggests that Gilles himself is attested as acting 
as financial guarantor for Édouard I de Bar, the heir to the county of Bar, for whom Jean acted as 
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JPo makes a further connection within fascicle three of D308, hitherto 
missing from scholarship on the onomastics of the jeux-partis./7 Roland 
there debates with Jean de Bayon, who married (after October 1310) Jac- 
quette de Granson, the widow of the Étienne d’Oiselay who is a participant in 
Chauvency. The lords of Bayon were a cadet branch of the House of Lorraine, 
which died out in the early fourteenth century. Jean is most likely the nephew 
of the better-attested Jacques de Bayon (d. ca. 1303), a trusted arbitrator and 
bondsman of Duke Frederick III of Lorraine."? Jacques de Bayon would have 
known Jean de Bar through their joint service to the French king Philippe IV 
during the period of conflict between France and Flanders, which culminated, 
at least for the House of Bar, in the Treaty of Bruges in 1301. In this conflict, 
Lorraine and the Jean de Bar faction of the Bar family were aligned with the 
French against the then Count of Bar, Henri III, and the English, who sup- 
ported Flanders. The Jean de Bayon of JPo is also likely the Jean de Bayon who 
served as guarantor of a loan from Philippe le Gronnais to Duke Frederick of 
Lorraine in 1301.7? 

Soon after Henri III de Bar married the daughter of the English king, Edward I, 
in Bristol early in 1294, tensions arose because the French king, Philippe IV, 
viewed potential English involvement in the Barrois as a threat to his own 
interests. Three months after declaring war on France on ro August 1294, 
Edward sent Henri financial subsidy for war preparations; meanwhile, Henri 
had successfully persuaded Henri de Blamont and Étienne d'Oiselay (both par- 
ticipants at Chauvency) to side with him, although his attempts to win over 
the Count of Luxembourg had failed. 


regent, citing Schneider, La ville de Metz aux XIIIe et XIVe siècles, 534-35, but this is not what 
Schneider's table implies, since it lists no debtor for this item. 

77. This connection has been missed in the scholarly literature on these jeux-partis because it 
takes no note of L[éopold] Quintard, “Bayon et ses seigneurs," Mémoires de la société d'archéologie 
lorraine et du Musée historique lorrain, 3rd ser., so, no. 28 (1900): 5-82. Even Lévéque-Fougre, 
“En passant par la Lorraine," 1:94-95, relies on Marot, “Identifications de quelques partenaires et 
juges des ‘unica’ des jeux-partis du Chansonnier d'Oxford," 267-68, and does not cite Quintard. 

78. See Pierre Marot, *Un homme d'armes de Philippe-le-Bel: Jacques de Bayon, dit à tort: 
Jacques de Bayonne,” Bulletin mensuel de la Société d'archéologie lorraine et du Musée historique 
lorrain 2nd ser., 23, no. 1-2 (1928), esp. 54-55; and Poull, La maison ducale de Lorraine, 59-68, 
cited in Lévéque-Fougre, “En passant par la Lorraine,” 1:95, fn430. See also the family tree in 
Parisse, Noblesse et chevalerie en Lorraine médiévale, 356. 

79. See Quintard, *Bayon et ses seigneurs," 12; Marianne Pundt, *Metzer Bankiers im Spät- 
mittelalter: Die Familie Le Gronnais (1250-1350)," in Hochfinanz im Westen des Reiches, 1150— 
1500, ed. Friedhelm Burgard et al. (Trier: Trierer Historische Forschungen, 1996), 165. Later 
evidence suggests he thrived in the post-1313 landscape of renewed contact between Lorraine 
and Bar. Quintard (“Bayon et ses seigneurs," 12-13) notes his presence as a testatory executor for 
Duke Theobald II of Lorraine in 1312, where he is referred to as “monsignour” and cousin, his 
role as a hostage in connection with a treaty between Frederick IV of Lorraine and Édouard de Bar 
in 1315, payment from Édouard in 1322, and his naming as executor of the will of Frederick IV's 
wife, Isabelle (Elisabeth) of Austria. 
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Despite Jean de Bar having negotiated the English marriage of his brother, 
Jean did not follow Count Henri III in opposing the king of France. Instead 
he supported King Philippe IV of France, and with his mother, Jeanne, helped 
draw up peace terms with Henri six months after the repeatedly extended 
truce had expired in May 1301. This treaty established the *Barrois mouvant,” 
ceding various territories and allowing lands west of the river Meuse to be held 
by the Count of Bar only as a vassal of the French crown. As a further part of 
the treaty, Henri III de Bar agreed to go on a crusade to the Holy Land. By the 
time he left in 1302, however, the destination had become Italy, to aid Charles 
de Valois in his campaign against King Frederick II of Sicily.8° In 1302 Henri 
died from wounds or disease while fighting in Naples. 

Meanwhile, Jean de Bar and his brother Renaud had supplanted Henri's 
nominated guardians for Henri IPS heir, the future Edouard I de Bar, who was 
still a minor. This seems to have been both because it suited the French king 
and because Jean and Renaud were the children preferred by their mother, the 
powerful Jeanne de Toucy, widow of Count Thibaut II de Bar. Invested with 
the governance of the county of Bar, Jean became, Poull notes, *the true master 
of the Barrois" from his brother's death in 1302 until the end of his own life 
a decade later.5! The influence of the powerful and long-lived mother of all 
Count Thibaut II’s children, Jeanne de Toucy, especially on matters artistic and 
cultural, should not be underestimated.?? In particular, Renaud, in conjunction 
with his mother, was a significant patron of illuminated manuscripts, commis- 
sioning six highly illuminated volumes, before and after his election as bishop 
of Metz.?? Jeanne de Toucy outlived both Jean and Renaud. 27 

Politically, Jean also acted closely with his other younger brother Thibaut 
de Bar, who is present as a name in D308's jeux-partis and is the only pro- 
posed patron of Voeux. Thibaut was in Rome when he became bishop of Liége 
(1302), so Jean and one of their younger brothers, Pierre de Bar, were depu- 
tized to travel to Liège and take possession of the see in Thibaut’s name.9? 
When Thibaut became closely associated with Henry VII of Luxembourg, so 
too did Jean: Thibaut served, like Jean, in the advance guard that traveled 


80. Frederick (Federigo) gave himself the regnal number III of Sicily; he is also known as 
Frederick of Aragon. 

81. Poull, La Maison souveraine et ducale de Bar, 233. 

82. Poull, La Maison souveraine et ducale de Bar, 231-35. 

83. See Alison Stones, “Les manuscrits de Renaud de Bar,” in l'écrit et le livre peint en Lor- 
raine, de Saint-Mibiel à Verdun (IXe—X Ve siècles), ed. Anne-Orange Poilpré and Marianne Bes- 
seyre (Turnhout: Brepols, 2015), 269-310; and Kay Davenport, The Bar Books: Manuscripts 
Illuminated for Renaud de Bar, Bishop of Metz (1303-1316) (Turnhout: Brepols, 2017). It should 
be noted that Renaud's known book commissions are more *luxury products? and more tightly 
associated with his ecclesiastical function than D308, which is not his kind of book. 

84. She in fact outlived all but three of the youngest of her eleven children; only Érard, Pierre, 
and Marie outlived her. 

85. Poull, La Maison souveraine et ducale de Bar, 234. 
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with Henry to Italy. Jean returned to Bar briefly in 13 11—his last documented 
appearance is in September of that year—before rejoining the campaign in 
Lombardy; he was probably killed, like his brother Thibaut, before Henry 
reached Rome.$6 Emperor Henry died soon after, in Pisa. Praised by Dante 
as a hope for war-torn Italy, Henry of Luxembourg was viewed by twentieth- 
century scholars as a naive fantasist with high-minded but unworkable plans, 
but more recently he has been seen more favorably as a stable and straight- 
forward politician who made bad decisions in Italy as a result of insufficient 
local knowledge.97 The contents of D308 suggest that its patron was part of a 
positive association between the Houses of Bar and Luxembourg. 

Jean de Bar's sharing of judgment in JP7 with Jacques de Longuyon, the 
supposed author of Voeux, is therefore suggestive, linking Jean first to some- 
one who enjoyed his brother Thibaut's patronage, and second specifically to 
the Voeux. This connection is furthered by the dilemma posed in Thiebaus de 
Bair, li rois des Allemans (JPr 6, RS259) to Thibaut de Bar: Roland outlines a 
situation in which the *king of the Germans" (that is, Henry VII of Luxem- 
bourg, who was elected king of Germany in 1308) wants to go to Rome to 
be crowned with the imperial crown, and wants his *noble friend" (that is, 
Thibaut de Bar) to go with him; the man's lady asks him not to go for love of 
her. Which person should he leave—his lord or his lady? Thibaut's answer in 
the jeu-parti reflects his actual historical decision, which was to accompany his 
lord, the king of the Germans, Henry of Luxembourg, to Rome to be crowned 
Holy Roman Emperor. In the jeu-parti, Thibaut claims that only a frivolous 
lady would prevent her lover from going to serve honorably with the king. 
Roland accuses him of changing his tune—quite literally—from those love 
songs and romances expressing the sorrow of love that he used to hold so dear. 
Thibaut counters by saying that to claim Love makes one's lady worth more 
than one’s lord is heresy.88 

The theme of loyalty to the prince links the extended network around JP16 
with Voeux, which literary scholars have read as providing a commentary on 
Bar relations with the House of Luxembourg.9? These two houses represent 


86. The exact date of Jean’s death is unclear. He was in Henry VII’s entourage in the Lom- 
bardy campaign in 1311 but returned to Bar lands that year before rejoining Henry sometime 
after September. Poull (La Maison souveraine et ducale de Bar, 234) notes he was “doubtless 
killed in one of the various combats that played out” before the arrival of Henry in Rome in 1312. 

87. See Heidemann, Heinrich VII., 1. See also Bowsky, Henry VII in Italy, vii, 17-51. 

88. And if one's lord is the Lord (God), this would be a fitting answer indeed for a bishop, 
especially one wishing to deflect criticism for a former worldly interest in love songs. See further 
on JPr6 in chapter 4. 

89. See Michel Margue, “ Voeux du paon et Voeux de l'épervier: L'empereur et ses ‘meilleurs 
chevaliers’ dans la culture courtoise entre Metz, Bar et Luxembourg (début XIVe siécle)," in 
Chazan and Regalado, Lettres, musique et société en Lorraine médiévale, 105-36; Michel Mar- 
gue, “L'histoire impériale au service de la bourgeoisie: Les Chroniques de Jacques d'Esch et la 
maison impériale de Luxembourg,” in Écrire l’histoire à Metz au Moyen Age: Actes du colloque 
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the dominant political forces of the region, centered on Metz as a cultural, 
economic, and financial capital. In the early fourteenth century, the earlier 
ascendancy of the Bar family, which reached its apogee in the long reign of 
Thibaut II, had been matched, and would thereafter be eclipsed, by the rise of 
the House of Luxembourg, two members of which reigned as Holy Roman 
Emperors in the fourteenth century.?? The independence of Bar, the most pow- 
erful western house, was lost, ceded ultimately to Luxembourg, which began 
to supplant the Bar family in the wake of the Treaty of Bruges. In the split 
between Jean de Bar and Count Henri III de Bar at the turn of century, Henri 
had sought the Count of Luxembourg's allegiance, but Henry of Luxembourg 
had engaged instead to serve the French king, effectively becoming an ally of 
Jean de Bar. Nonetheless, the death of Henri and the long minority of Count 
Édouard I saw Bar's power wane. Both families maintained uneasy and com- 
plex relations with each other (and with the other local power, the House of 
Lorraine, discussed further shortly). Édouard, aged fifteen, was married to 
Marie of Burgundy at Montbard in February 1310, thus becoming brother- 
in-law to two future French kings, Louis X and Philippe V. But by the 13405, 
many of the chief lands that the Bars had so sharply defended in the thirteenth 
century had become protectorates of the Luxembourgs, including Verdun, 
Chiny, and Montmédy.?! 

The principal point of enmity between Luxembourg and Bar in the early 
fourteenth century came in the year 1307, when civil war in Metz was 
prompted by a revolt against Bishop Renaud de Bar, a revolt supported by 
Henry of Luxembourg and his younger brother Waléran.?? This period will 
be discussed further, but the families of Luxembourg and Bar seem to have 
restored their amity afterwards, so that, as mentioned earlier, Thibaut and 
Jean both served Henry of Luxembourg alongside Henry's brother Waléran 
during the campaign in Italy. All four died on the campaign, leaving Renaud 
and Édouard I as the most important remaining Bar males, and John, king of 
Bohemia, as the new Count of Luxembourg, all significant figures in terms of 
cultural, artistic, and musical patronage.?? 


organisé par l'Université Paul- Verlaine de Metz, 23-25 avril 2009, ed. Mireille Chazan and Gé- 
rard Nauroy (Bern: Peter Lang, 2011), 281-311; and Michel Margue, “Les voeux sur les oiseaux: 
Fortune littéraire d'un rite de cour—usages politiques d'un motif littéraire," in Les Voeux du Paon 
de Jacques de Longuyon: Originalité et rayonnement, ed. Catherine Gaullier-Bougassas (Paris: 
Klincksieck, 2011), 255-89. 

9o. Henry VII (r. 1312-13) and his grandson Charles IV (r. 1346-1378); Charles's son was 
also emperor in the next century. 

91. Laret-Kayser, Entre Bar et Luxembourg, 129. 

92. Margue, “ Voeux du paon et Voeux de l'épervier," 105-6. 

93. John's role as the employer of the major poet-composer Guillaume de Machaut, for ex- 
ample, is well known; see Elizabeth Eva Leach, Guillaume de Machaut: Secretary, Poet, Musician 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2011), 13-15. 
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Any of these Bar males might appear to be a strong choice as a potential 
patron for D308. It seems likely they would have had access to some of the 
repertoire in this book and means to maintain performances at their courts.” 
The main evidence for the patron of D308 is the contents of D308 itself and 
the way the material whole of the book is interpreted, particularly in regard 
to political messages that may be encoded in Chauvency and its relation to the 
jeux-partis given their direct or implied relevance to historical figures; Voeux 
adds another layer if this is considered part of the original plan for the vol- 
ume.?? While the politics is complex, it remains worth asking whether there 
is an occasion that might have resulted in the production of the fascicles now 
in D308 at around the right sort of date (soon after 1313), and whether there 
is a subsequent event that perhaps delayed the book's permanent binding and 
caused it to pass, then or sometime later, to its first known owners, the Le 
Gronnais banking family in Metz. The contents of the jeu-parti subsection of 
D308 show a clear link to the House of Bar, but the significant inclusion of 
Chauvency, which is a definite part of the core of the original plan for D308 
and which centers on an event hosted by the Count of Chiny, Louis de Looz, 
makes it worth considering the role these important Bar vassals, the Chiny 
family, might have had in the making of the book. Importantly, they con- 
nected the Bar family and the House of Luxembourg through the family of 
two Dar sisters: the first, Marguerite de Bar, present at Chauvency because she 
is married to the Count of Chiny; the other, Jeanne de Bar, now dead, who 
had been married to “Blondel,” the recently deceased Count of Luxembourg 
(Henry V), “so good and valiant that none could match him in prowess,” 
whose two daughters (another pair called Marguerite and Jeanne) are present 
at Chauvency, together with his son (the present Count of Luxembourg) and 
his wife, Beatrice d’Avesnes.?6 

Beatrice d'Avesnes, Countess of Luxembourg, wife of Count Henry VI of 
Luxembourg, is the most senior lady present at Chauvency and leads the danc- 
ing on the last night of festivities. By the time of the copying of D308, Bea- 
trice's son Henry VII of Luxembourg, Holy Roman Emperor, would have been 
a recent casualty in his campaign for the unification of Italy. Her mother-in- 
law, the previous Countess of Luxembourg, was born Marguerite of Bar, the 
elder sister of Thibaut II and of Jeanne de Bar, who is effectively the hostess at 
Chauvency, since she is, by 1284, married to Louis de Looz, Count of Chiny 


94. While not named in D308, for example, Count Édouard I is known to have valued music, 
retaining musicians at his court; see Hubert Collin, *Le train de vie d'Édouard Ier comte de Bar 
(1302-1336), in Bulletin philologique et historique du comité (jusqu'à 1610) du comité des 
travaux historiques et scientifiques, année 1969, vol. 2 (Paris: Bibliothèque nationale, 1972), 801. 

95. See Margue, “ Voeux du paon et Voeux de l'épervier"; and Margue, *L'histoire impériale 
au service de la bourgeoisie." 

96. See Chauvency, lines 128-52. 
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(Louis V).?7 As Alison Stones comments, the inclusion of Chauvency in D308 
is a commemorative act, and as such it seems specifically to remember a set of 
violent but sporting and gloriously harmonious peacetime festivities between 
the families of Bar and Luxembourg.?? It may be that it was designed to con- 
nect the present of the manuscript's copying to this happier past, bridging over 
the intervening period of the civil war in Metz and restoring Bar-Luxembourg 
relations in the period following the deleterious Italian campaign of Henry VII. 

“Those within" (i.e., the home team) in Chauvency are hosted by Gerart 
de Looz at his residence of Chauvency-le-Cháteau, but *those without" (i.e., 
the other side in the mélée fight) stay a few kilometers away at the fortress 
of Montmédy, home to “le gentil conte de Chini,” Louis de Looz. This castle, 
fortified at great expense in a huge loop in the river Chiers, was the capital of 
Chiny territory. The Looz family, from mid-century Counts of Looz and Chiny, 
were the most significant vassals of the Counts of Bar. Louis de Looz, Count of 
Chiny, was brother-in-law to Count Thibaut II de Bar because he had married 
Thibaut’s sister Jeanne de Bar at some point before 22 July 1257.?? As well as 
connecting Louis to the Bar family, the marriage also cemented connections 
between the Looz family and the House of Luxembourg, since Jeanne's sister 
Marguerite (d. 1275) had been married to the Count of Luxembourg, Henry V 
(d. 1281). Before the events of Chauvency, in the mid- to late 1260s the Chiny 
family had been key allies for the Bar family in hostilities against the House 
of Luxembourg IO Count Thibaut II de Bar, Louis's brother-in-law, borrowed 
money from Metz bankers to maintain a garrison at Montmédy in case of 
siege; by April 1270 a peace had been brokered between the Houses of Bar 
and Luxembourg. !?! 

One feature of the manuscript decoration in D308 might imply that the 
figure of Louis de Chiny in Chauvency held particular commemorative impor- 
tance for the patron of the manuscript. As host, he is mentioned throughout 
the poem, but he plays a particular role in Wednesday's planning of Thursday's 
mêlée fight, in which the week's tourneying events culminate.!0? In most of the 
ten places where he is referenced, the count is denoted by title, as the *Conte 
de Cheni,” and in two other places we hear his battle cry, “Chini!” In only four 
places is he referred to by his given name—“Loweis de Los." In two of those 
(lines 877 and 3155) the name occurs mid-line. In the remaining two cases 


97. Her first husband was Frederick of Salm, Count of Blâmont, whose nephew is the Count 
Henry of Salm who commissions Chauvency; see the discussion earlier in this chapter. 

98. See Stones, Gothic Manuscripts, 1260-1320, 2.1.51. 

99. Laret-Kayser, Entre Bar et Luxembourg, 137. 

100. Laret-Kayser, Entre Bar et Luxembourg, 155. 

tor. Laret-Kayser, Entre Bar et Luxembourg, 156. 

102. He appears on fols. 107v (line 109), 1oov (line 351), 114v (lines 876-77), 125v (lines 
2649 and 2669), 125v (line 2865), 127v (line 3155), 134v (lines 3955-56, 3965, and, for his battle 
cry, line 3973), and 155v (lines 4094-95). The version in Mons also has a titular address to the 
count in line 2884, a reading that D308 does not share. 
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Figure 1.3: Louis in Chauvency. The Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, Douce 308, fol. 123v. 
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Louis IV de Chiny Mathilde d'Avesnes 
d. 1226 


Graf von Rieneck Zimmern 


Three other 
children 
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| | 
Arnoul IV de Looz Jeanne de Chiny Two other daughters 
Count of Looz 1220 b. 1210 

Count of Chiny 1228 
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d. early 1279 Count Henry II de Bar Philippa de Dreux 
b. 1190 b. 1192 
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Gerart de Looz, Louis V de Looz, Jeanne de Bar 
Seigneur de Count de Chiny d. bef 31 Aug 1299 
Chauvency m. 1257/58 

d 1299 


Jean I, Count of Looz Mathide von Jülich 
m. 1258 
d. 19 Jan 1278 


Arnoul V, Count of Looz 
m. 27 July 1280 
d. 22 Aug 1327 


| 
Five other children 


Several other 
children 


Margareta von Vianden 
d.8 Mar 1318 


| 
ee III, Count of Looz | Six other children 


d. 22 Apr 1336 


Figure 1.4. The Chiny and Looz family tree. 


(lines 2649 and 2669, both of which occur on fol. 123v; see fig. 1.3), the name 
Louis comes at the start of the poetic line where the initial letter is gilded to 
stand out visually, even though only the second is the start of a section or sen- 
tence. Since such gilding is generally reserved for the start of sections, which 
are the start of sentences, this is at least unusual. While one cannot rule out 
this being a simple matter of a twenty-line eye-skip, the scribe anticipating 
line 2669 at line 2649, it is possible that the maker of the manuscript wanted 
to add additional visual luster to Louis's name (or was at least content with 
this *error"). And regardless of the intentionality or otherwise of this promi- 
nent visual marking, the figure of Louis undeniably has a special status in 
Chauvency. Given the poem's centrality to the core of D308, it is worth asking 
whether a special status attaches to the name and/or person of Louis, who is 
being especially honored by this particular copy of the work. 

Louis V de Looz, the Count of Chiny who features in Chauvency, was dead 
by the time D308 was copied, so he is not a candidate for the manuscript's 
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patron (see fig. 1.4 for the family tree of the Chiny-Looz counts). But the 
patron may have wished to honor an older relative, perhaps even one with the 
same given name and title as himself. In the early fourteenth century, a great- 
nephew of the Louis in Chauvency was also called Louis. When the Louis 
who is in Chauvency died childless in 1299, the title of Count of Chiny passed 
to his older brother's son Arnoul de Looz. From this point Arnoul enjoyed 
both titles, since he was already Count of Looz after his father's death over 
a decade earlier. Of these two titles, that of Count of Chiny was more junior, 
since it had been acquired through the female line by marriage in 1228; in the 
generation present at Chauvency, it had been given to the second surviving 
son (although by the date of the tournament the more senior title of Count 
of Looz had already passed to Arnoul in the next generation). FMG states 
that Arnoul's son Louis succeeded to both titles only on his father's death 
in 1327, but other scholars suggest that Louis used the title Count of Chiny 
even while his father was living.!0? The Codex Diplomaticus Lossensis has 
documents citing “Arnols, cuens de Los et de Chiney” (Arnoul, Count of Looz 
and Chiny) dated 1312, but those after May of that year style Arnoul purely 
with the more senior title, “Comte de Loos" (Count of Looz).!9* Moreover, by 
1313, Arnoul's son Louis is referred to as *Louys de Loz, contes de Chiney" 
(Louis de Loos, Count of Chiny).!0? At some point between 1312 and 1313, 
therefore, Arnoul seems to have relinquished the more junior title and passed 
it to his son Louis. In 1313 Louis married, and it is possible that this title 
may have been conferred as a sort of wedding present. It is the wedding of 
this later Louis, Count of Chiny, that I have argued might be connected with 
the commissioning of D308. Louis de Chiny married, as her second husband, 
Marguerite of Lorraine, the assignation of whose dowry was approved on 30 
August 1313.106 The jeux-partis and the other contents of D308 form part of 
a luxury object that could readily be seen as celebrating significant family con- 
nections being made through the marriage of this younger Louis de Looz and 
Chiny and Marguerite of Lorraine in 1313. First, it might represent a distinct 
way of marking the conferral of title on the new Count of Chiny, even though 
its former holder, his father, was still living. In addition, it makes a connection 
with the House of Lorraine, a family that has featured only in passing in the 
material adduced thus far. Louis's marriage to Marguerite of Lorraine was one 
of several marital connections between former enemies that were brokered in 


103. See https://fmg.ac/Projects/MedLands/LOTHARINGIAN% 20(LOWER) % 20NOBIL- 
ITY.htm#LouisLoozdiedr299; Poull, La Maison souveraine et ducale de Bar, 222. 

104. See M. J. Wolters, Codex Diplomaticus Lossensis, ou Recueil et analyse de chartes serv- 
ant de preuves à l'histoire de l'ancien comté de Looz (Ghent: F. & E. Gyselynck, 1849), 201, no. 
359, and cf. 201-2, nos. 360-63. 

105. Wolters, Codex Diplomaticus Lossensis, 203, no. 364. 

106. See Poull, La Maison souveraine et ducale de Bar, 279, citing Léon Germain, Notes his- 
toriques sur la maison de Lorraine (Nimes: Lacour-Ollé, 1950). 
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Duke Frederick III of Lorraine Marguerite de Champagne 
b. 1240 d. 3 Oct 1307 

m. 1355 

d. 31 Dec 1303 


Duke Theobald II of Lorraine 
b. 1263 


Arnoul V de Looz, Margareta von 
Count of Chiny Vianden 

m. 27 Jul 1280 d. 8 Mar 1318 
d. 22 Aug 1327 


Isabelle de Rumigny 
b. Jun 1263 
m. 1278 d. aft 7 Dec 1325 


d. 13 May 1312 


| 
[2] Count Louis III de Looz Marguerite of [1] Guy de Namur "T 
m. 1313 Lorraine m. May 1311 Six other children 


d. 22 Apr 1336 d. 1 Oct 1348/49 d. Oct 1311 


Figure 1.5. The Lorraine family tree. 


the wake of Emperor Henry VII’s Italian campaign and the many Bar, Luxem- 
bourg, and Lorraine deaths that took place during it. 

Marguerite of Lorraine was one of the children of Theobald II of Lorraine 
(b. 1263, r. 1303-1312; see the family tree in fig. 1.5). Relations between the 
Bar family and the House of Lorraine were periodically friendly, especially in 
the reign of Marguerite's father and grandfather (Frederick III). In 1278, Theo- 
bald's brother Matthias married Alix de Bar, one of the children of Thibaut 
II de Bar (and thus sister to Henri, Jean, Bishops Thibaut and Renaud, and 
Pierre, all of whom featured earlier in this chapter). Theobald II of Lorraine 
himself was employed in 1278 to serve Thibaut II de Bar in return for the 
latter's heir, Henri (the future Count Henri III de Bar), serving in the army 
of Lorraine. During the hostilities between the kings of France and England, 
which (as noted previously) divided the Bar family, Theobald of Lorraine, like 
the Count of Luxembourg, sided with King Philippe IV of France; Theobald 
of Lorraine had become Philippe's vassal when he took the county of Cham- 
pagne.!?7 Theobald became Duke of Lorraine on 31 December 1303 and the 
following spring rejoined the army of the king of France, fighting at Mons-en- 
Pévèle in August 1304.108 

A brief few years later, however, in the period of the Metz civil war, rela- 
tions between the Houses of Lorraine and Bar became noticeably conflictual: 
Jean de Bar raised an army in 1306 to repel attacks from the Duke of Lor- 
raine, which extended to a peace of ro February 1307. À few weeks later, 
Jean's brother, Bishop Thibaut de Bar, opened hostilities with Theobald II of 


107. Poull, La maison ducale de Lorraine, 87-88. 

108. Poull, La maison ducale de Lorraine, 88. The Battle of Mons-en-Pévéle to some extent 
reversed the disastrous defeat of France by Flanders in the Battle of the Golden Spurs at Courtrai. 
In November 1305, Theobald of Lorraine assisted King Philippe IV at the coronation of Bertrand 
de Got as Pope Clement V, when a wall collapsing under the weight of spectators killed one of the 
bishop-elect's brothers and a cardinal; Theobald suffered an injured arm and leg. Poull, La maison 
ducale de Lorraine, 88. 
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Lorraine, signing a peace only on 6 June 1307. During 1308, the Duke of Lor- 
raine quarreled with another of the Bar brothers, Renaud de Bar, the bishop 
of Metz. An attempt at peace through the arbitration of the Count of Salm 
(the son of Count Henry, who is the patron of Jacques Bretel) and yet another 
of the Bar brothers, Érard de Bar, on 27 February 1311 was prorogued on 15 
August and ultimately deferred until after the Duke of Lorraine's death on 13 
May 1312.10 During the latter part of these hostilities between Bar and Lor- 
raine, Henry of Luxembourg, who had been crowned King of the Romans in 
Aachen in 1309, traveled to Italy toward the end of 1310. In Henry’s retinue, 
the Duke of Lorraine would have been in the company of his periodic enemies 
Thibaut and Jean de Bar, as well as that of the man who was to become his 
son-in-law, Guy de Namur, his daughter Marguerite's first husband. The Duke 
of Lorraine was in Milan with Henry of Luxembourg to see him crowned 
king of Italy on 6 January 1311.!!? Here the duke fell ill, possibly poisoned, 
but recovered sufficiently to return to France, traveling to Paris under the 
protection of Gaucher V de Chátillon-sur-Marne, Count of Porcien and King 
Philippe's representative, in order to do homage to the king's son Louis for 
various properties.!!! 

Marguerite's first marriage was contracted on 31 March 1311 and required 
papal dispensation, which was granted on 1 May that year.!? It is unclear 
whether this marriage was celebrated vicariously and/or whether it was ever 
consummated, given that Guy was, by this time, in Italy. Guy was yet another 
casualty of Henry Ne Italian campaign, dying in early October 1311 as a 
result of a military operation to seize gold from the Brescian treasury in which 
Henry's brother Waléran was also killed; Thibaut de Bar played an important 
military role in this part of the campaign.!! The marriage between Guy and 
Marguerite would have strengthened links between Luxembourg and Lor- 
raine, since Guy's mother, Isabelle, was one of the children of Henry V of 
Luxembourg, older sister of Count Henry VI, and aunt of Emperor Henry 
VII, but it also strengthened the links to the Bar house, since Guy's mater- 
nal grandmother, wife of Henry V of Luxembourg, was Marguerite de Bar, 
Thibaut II de Bar's sister, the Marguerite, Countess of Luxembourg, who 


109. See Poull, La maison ducale de Lorraine, 88. 

110. The imperial party entered Milan on 23 December 1310; see Bowsky, Henry VII in Italy, 
78-80; Poull, La maison ducale de Lorraine, 89. 

111. See Poull, La maison ducale de Lorraine, 88. The following March, Gaucher married 
Theobald's widow, Isabelle de Rumigny. 

112. Jules [Ludger Dominique Ghislain, Baron] de Saint Genois, Inventaire analytique des 
chartes des comtes de Flandre avant l'avénement des princes de la maison de Bourgogne, autre- 
fois déposées au château de Rupelmonde, et conservées aujourd’hui aux archives de la Flandre- 
orientale; précédé d'une notice historique sur l'ancienne trésorerie des chartes de Rupelmonde, 
et suivi d'un glossaire, de notes et d'élaircissements (Ghent: Vanryckegem-Hovaere, 1843-1846), 
352, no. I227. 

113. Poull, La maison ducale de Lorraine, 239. 
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was mother of the Luxembourgs present at Chauvency. Guy's mother is thus 
first cousin to all the Bar brothers who are children of Thibaut II de Bar and 
Jeanne de Toucy, as well as being Emperor Henry VIT's aunt. 

The campaign of Henry VII seems to have brought the Bar, Lorraine, and 
Luxembourg families together after the civil war in Metz. But the collective 
trauma of its losses was extensive: both sons of Henry VI of Luxembourg 
(*Blondel") and his wife, Marguerite, were killed during the campaign, along 
with Henry VIPs wife, Bishop Thibaut de Bar, and Marguerite of Lorraine 
first husband, Guy de Namur; Theobald of Lorraine likely died in Paris, but 
his death may have been hastened by an insufficient recovery from his illness 
on the campaign. The campaign's aftermath led to a slew of marriages. The 
sisters of the new Duke of Lorraine were married off to Bar and Looz mem- 
bers, solidifying a new unity in the eastern francophone region. Marguerite 
took Louis IV/VI de Looz as her second husband, marrying someone whose 
great-great-grandmother already linked the Lorraine and Chiny families.!!^ In 
addition, Marguerite of Lorraine's sister Isabelle was also married off to a Bar 
family member, another of Thibaut II de Bar and Jeanne de Toucy's children, 
Érard, who had been a monk earlier in his life but seems to have been declaus- 
trated for the purposes of entering into a marriage with Isabelle.!!? Like her 
sister Marguerite of Lorraine's second marriage, Isabelle's marriage seems to 
have served the purpose of strengthening ties of allegiance between families 
formerly in conflict. 

The complex political and dynastic context of D308 is important for 
understanding its purpose. Like the marriages of two of the daughters of the 
House of Lorraine, it was commissioned in the wake of the Italian campaign 
of Emperor Henry VII and its many Lorraine, Bar, and Luxembourg fatali- 
ties. Even if we cannot know that Voeux, an admonishment commissioned 
by Bishop Thibaut de Bar for Henry VII of Luxembourg, was intended for 
the original book, the jeux-partis of the Song Collection nonetheless have 
Thibaut's dilemma at their center as JPr6. The only securely known contents 
of the original book, fascicle three, place the magnificent tournament of Louis 
V de Chiny prominently, followed by an *appendix" of songs, introduced by 
a table of contents that invites readers to use them. Chauvency tells not of the 
real war and death of the Italian campaign but of a happier time, before the 


114. Both she and her second husband were the great-great-grandchildren of Mathilde 
d'Avesnes. Mathilde provides an earlier point of contact between the Rumigny families, from 
whom Marguerite's mother came, and the Chiny family, since Louis IV de Chiny was Mathilde's 
second husband after her first, Nicolas IV de Rumigny, died. 

115. https://fmg.ac/Projects/MedLands/BAR.htm#ErardbarPierrepontdied133 5 notes him as 
“Monk 1292” but gives no source. The marriage date is unclear, but definitely before 1320, when 
a charter mentions the pair as husband and wife; see André Duchesne, Histoire généalogique de 
la maison royale de Dreux, et de quelques autres familles illustres, qui en sont descendués par 
femmes: Le tout justifié par chartres de diverses eglises, tiltres, arrests, histoires, & autres bonnes 
preuves (Paris: Sebastien Cramoisy, 1631), 67. 
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recent civil war in Metz, before the deaths in Italy, when the tournament pro- 
vided a site of noble prowess, safer fighting, Love Questions, and the singing 
of songs. D308 thus seems both to commemorate the deaths that led to this 
event and to propose, through the family and regional nostalgia of Louis V's 
tournament at Chauvency, a happier future, harking back to a time before the 
difficult first dozen years of the fourteenth century. The most senior aristocrat 
at Chauvency is the Countess of Luxembourg, the niece of Louis V de Looz 
and the mother of Henry VII, whose Italian campaign was both heroic and 
tragic. In addition, the jeux-partis involve less prominent families who were 
vassals of both Lorraine and Bar, such as d'Avocourt and de Bayon.!!6 


1.5. A Conjugal Compendium? 


Whether or not D308 was commissioned for the 1313 wedding of Margue- 
rite of Lorraine and Louis de Looz, a wedding present would fit the purpose 
that has been advanced for several other songbooks and luxury literary manu- 
scripts.!!" The conjunction of the personnel who are referenced by the contents 
is suggestive, and the comprehensiveness of the genres in the Song Collection, 
plus the variety in the other parts of the current binding, seem designed to 
inculcate a French literary culture in a mixed-language borderland that was 
increasingly looking toward France and away from the empire. It is even pos- 
sible to speculate that the manuscript may have ended up with the le Gronnais 


116. Grosdidier de Matons, Le Comté de Bar des Origines au Traité de Bruges, 244. 

117. These include M (see John Haines, *Aristocratic Patronage and the Cosmopolitan Ver- 
nacular Songbook: The Chansonnier du Roi [M-trouv.] and the French Mediterranean,” in Musi- 
cal Culture in the World of Adam de la Halle, ed. Jennifer Saltzstein [Leiden: Brill, 2019], 108), 
U (see Robert Lug, *Katharer und Waldenser in Metz: Zur Herkunft des áltesten Sammlung 
von Trobador-Liedern [1231],” in Okzitanistik, Altokzitanistik und Provenzalistik. Geschichte 
und Auftrag einer europäischen Philologie, ed. Angelica Rieger [Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 2001], 
247—74), and possibly O (see Stones, Gothic Manuscripts, 1260-1320, 2.1, cat.V-5, 113); see the 
summary in John Haines, Eight Centuries of Troubadours and Trouvéres: The Changing Identity 
of Medieval Music (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 25. If, as I suggest in Leach, 
“The Provenance, Date, and Patron of MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, Douce 308,” it is accepted 
that fascicle one and also (more tentatively) fascicle two were designed to sit alongside fascicle 
three in some order now unknown, these works would also be appropriate for a wedding manu- 
script: the military frictions of the most clearly political poem in the volume, Voeux, are salved 
with multiple weddings between members of the warring sides; and the more allegorical military 
assault of the Bestiaire (an amorous “arriere ban") is the sole contents of a manuscript (now in 
private hands) that Xenia Muratova views as having been copied as a wedding present for the 
1255 marriage of Isabelle, the daughter of Louis IX, to Thibaut, the son of Thibaut IV de Cham- 
pagne, king of Navarre—a trouvére whose work features in the jeu-parti subsection and in the 
grands chants of D308. See Xenia Muratova, *Un nouveau manuscrit du Bestiaire d'Amours de 
Richard de Fournival," in Bestiaires médiévaux: Nouvelles perspectives sur les manuscrits et les 
traditions textuelles, ed. Baudouin Van den Abeele (Louvain-la-Neuve: Université Catholique de 
Louvain, 2005), 265-81. 
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family as part payment for the many debts that the Houses of Bar and Looz 
incurred with respect to this major Metz banking dynasty; given that Henry of 
Luxembourg’s Italian expedition was bankrolled by Philippe le Gronnais, he 
too becomes a potential patron for the source.!!? 

Whichever hypothesis is correct, D308 may be usefully viewed as an object 
that commemorates the glories of a very recent high-powered past (the Bars 
and Luxembourgs in the 1310-1313 Italian campaign) by connecting them to 
a less recent past, more vicariously violent and gloriously chivalric, in a more 
local region and encompassing lesser nobles (from the Luxembourgs down to 
the Houses of Looz, Apremont, Blâmont, and Chiny at Chauvency-le-Cháteau 
in 1284). As a kind of appendix, the Song Collection relates to Chauvency in 
more ways than the fact that the jeux-partis and the two motet texts include 
similar persons. The golden past pictured in Chauvency is one of perfect court- 
liness, encompassing, like the Song Collection, all the kinds of lyric diversion 
and eloquence, as well as games and war games—a period when all those 
important families were only playing at being enemies. The Song Collection 
contains genres that are described as part of the festivities, including love songs 
(e.g., lines 2372-73), Love Questions or demandes d'amours (e.g., line 2956), 
pastourelles (the robardel dance), and danced refrain songs (e.g., line 295 5).11? 
More specific links are present by virtue of refrains shared between the narra- 
tive poem and the motets.!?? The new wedding of Marguerite offers renewed 
hope to this region and its powerful families, and this hope is written in a book 
designed to reflect and cause further reflection on issues of love, loyalty, power, 
and violence. It is with D308's definition of these fields of intimate relations— 
amorous, beholden, puissant, and forceful—that the rest of this book deals. 


118. See Margue, * Voeux du paon et Voeux de l'épervier," 108; and Poull, La Maison souve- 
raine et ducale de Bar, passim. 

119. See chapters 3 and 5; also Leach, *Which Came First, the demandes d'amours Or the jeu- 
parti?"; and Regalado, “Picturing the Story of Chivalry in Jacques Bretel's Tournoi de Chauvency." 

120. See Butterfield, “The Musical Contexts of Le Tournoi de Chauvency in Oxford, Bodleian 
MS Douce 308." 
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alling the love doctrine of high-register medieval literary texts, narrative 

and lyric, “courtly love” was originally an unreliable English translation 

of Gaston Paris's 1883 use of “amour courtois” to designate what he saw 
as a new kind of erotic relations in Chrétien de Troyes's Chevalier de la cha- 
rette.! Paris differentiates this form of love from the simple passion of Tristan 
and Isolde to more of a performative (and literary) relation animated by an 
idea of courtliness. This definition and the prevalence of the term, especially 
in English, was further enhanced in the early twentieth century by C. S. Lewis, 
who saw “courtly love" as being defined by four characteristics: humility, 
courtesy, adultery, and the religion of love.? Various writers later rejected the 
term for its mistranslation, anachronism, and overly *sociological" reading of 
Andreas Capellanus.? Nonetheless, while many authors who still use it qualify 


1. Gaston Paris, “Etudes sur les romans de la Table Ronde (suite),” Romania 12 (1883): 519. 

2. See C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (1936; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2013), 15. 

3. For criticisms, see D. W. Robertson, A Preface to Chaucer: Studies in Medieval Perspectives 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1962). E. Talbot Donaldson, Speaking of Chaucer (New 
York: Norton, 1970), 154-63, questions Lewis's emphasis on adultery and his overly literal read- 
ings of Andreas Capellanus; John C. Moore, “‘Courtly Love’: A Problem of Terminology,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas 40 (1979): 621-32, charts the historiography of earlier uses of *courtly 
love" in English and concludes that *it is a mischievous term which should be abandoned, but 
I regret to forecast that it has a long life ahead of it” (631). For a full historiography of the mis- 
use of Capellanus as a handbook of courtly love, and a reading of the text on its own terms, see 
Kathleen Andersen-Wyman, Andreas Capellanus on Love? Desire, Seduction, and Subversion in a 
Twelfth-Century Latin Text (New York: Palgrave, 2007). 
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it as merely a workaday term for “fin” amors,” “fine amour,” or “Minne,” it 
remains the usual term in most scholarship today, where it gestures vaguely at 
a more or less codified—but essentially literary—form of love. 

My text will be no exception in using *courtly love" to describe the kind of 
erotic relations that these poems present, but, as will be explored more thor- 
oughly through the texts of D308 discussed in chapter 3, I understand “courtly” 
as “at court” rather than linked specifically to a refined idea of courtliness or 
courtesy. The literature read by secular courts in the period in which D308 
was copied spans a broad historical and registral range, from (albeit French- 
ified) troubadour lyric of the later twelfth century, through grands chants and 
motets, to recently composed jeux-partis, Marian songs, sottes chansons, pas- 
tourelles, and other texted dance songs.* Broadening the remit of courtly love 
to include this full range so as to encompass a more mixed set of registers 
and maintain a more realistic set of materials—something D308 encourages 
as these genres sit side by side in a single book—allows a more fecund base 
from which to pursue my real goal here, which is an inquiry into medieval sex 
lives and music’s role in opening up imaginative avenues for both mental and 
enacted sexual behaviors. 

This chapter sets out a methodological approach to understanding poten- 
tial links between artistic, cultural, and literary ideas of love in general (in 
whatever register) and the intimate, amorous, erotic, and sexual practices of 
the producers and consumers of that literature. In so doing, it rejects modified, 
vague, and self-confessedly anachronistic uses of the term “courtly love” which 
insist that it is, at base, a literary construct, varied in different works, but creat- 
ing its own essentially self-contained literary world. Instead, the relationship 
between the only apparently closed world of courtly song and its audience’s 
thoughts and experiences about the topics it treats, notably various forms of 
love, is central to this inquiry. As stated in the preface, the curious longevity of 
love as a topic at court, especially as expressed in highly portable and enduring 
sung first-person lyric, motivates the present book. While it should be noted 
that love language akin to that found in secular love songs also occurs in 
certain sacred registers, specifically ecclesiastical uses of love poetry are not a 
main focus here; nonetheless, chapter 3 treats Marian songs found in D308, 
which show the overlap of amorous and devotional types. The sense that a 
body of courtly love literature—in particular, sung poetry—provided a fount 
of enjoyment over centuries for a particular set of persons (courtiers) prompts 
certain hypotheses about the nature of that enjoyment, given the content of 
the songs—content that, as D308 shows, ranges well outside what has usu- 
ally been defined as “courtly” in the sense of proper or decorous. Ultimately, 
my hypothesis is that such literature has rather more “real-world” use value 


4. On the presence of troubadour lyric in the north, see Eliza Zingesser, Stolen Song: How the 
Troubadours Became French (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2020), 49-80. 
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than some of the vast scholarship on it—especially that employing formalist or 
structuralist methods—might propose or even accept.? 

In what follows in the present chapter, I briefly review existing scholarly 
work on the sexuality implied by, or constructed within, medieval love poetry 
before introducing the idea of sexual scripting as a means of linking literary 
analysis to everyday experience. I then discuss the specific role that singing 
might have had in facilitating these uses of courtly song as a sexual script. 


2.1. Courtly Love Poetry and Sexuality 


Other writers have noted the bifurcation of basic assumptions about the ontol- 
ogy of literature in the twentieth century, that is, about how literary texts 
relate to realities outside works themselves.$ Hans Ulrich Gumbrecht has 
proposed the idea of Stimmung (the *orientation of a great number of non- 
professional readers," which generates mood, presence, atmosphere) as a posi- 
tion that avoids the Scylla of deconstruction, with its idea that texts are about 
texts, and the Charybdis of cultural studies, with its lack of skepticism about 
literature's connection to extralinguistic reality. Gumbrecht's emphasis on *the 
component of meaning that connects Stimmung with music and the hearing 
of sounds" might make it particularly attractive methodologically here. Yet 
his idea that doing so *means paying attention to the textual dimension of 
the forms that envelop us and our bodies as physical reality," which is not 
about representation, but *can catalyze inner feelings" draws too stark a link 
between literature, which Gumbrecht still conceptualizes as predominantly 
text, and the reality of performed lyric, that is, song, which is a text only when 
textualized for discussion or written transmission and preservation. Gum- 
brecht wants to attend to verbal aspects of text for their non-semantic dimen- 
sions, in a manner similar to various strains of modernist poetry, which attend 
to the music-like (sonic rather than semantic) features of language.? But while 


5. See, however, William D. Paden, *The Troubadour Canso in the Context of Social Reality," 
Tenso 36, no. 1-2 (2021): 47-61, which documents an ongoing research project to read trouba- 
dour poetry in relation to the social reality of love in the troubadours' historical world. 

6. In the medieval context I will be using “literature” to refer to poetry (both verse narra- 
tive and shorter lyrics) as well as to prose that is not specifically technical, all of which formed 
the *entertainment writing" of the aristocratic court. But as even these written forms were also 
always performative, when I talk more broadly about artistic culture at court, I include creative 
products beyond literature, such as dance, music, visual and plastic art, performance art, feasting, 
play-fighting, and other games. 

7. See Hans Ulrich Gumbrecht, Atmosphere, Mood, Stimmung: On a Hidden Potential of 
Literature, trans. Erik Butler (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2012), 2-5. 

8. Here I am thinking not just of Dada sound poetry (see Tobias Wilke, *Da-da: ‘Articula- 
tory Gestures' and the Emergence of Sound Poetry," Modern Language Notes 128, no. 3 [2013]: 
643—44) but also the earlier use of a rather essentialized and/or metaphorical view of the *aura of 
musicality" in the sonic part of poetry by Mallarmé and others; Alicja Piechucka, *From the Music 
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music and language are related, they are not the same, and music's language- 
like features are not language's, so that a song can have all the music-like 
features of its verbal text but also carry additional elements that do not reside 
in the text and may be difficult to put into precise language. Elements like 
pitch, rhythm, the sense of tonal expectation and fulfillment (or frustration)— 
and in particular the complex interaction of such elements—connect melody 
more deeply to the emotionality of atmosphere, presence, and mood while not 
preventing it from enacting certain kinds of narrativity.? In addition, the provi- 
sion of words for melody enables its memorial retention and, I will argue, its 
use (sonically or in memory) via the words as a means of accessing the emo- 
tions and other forms of physical arousal that melodic aspects of song can 
both inspire and be imbued with. 

In place of Gumbrecht’s idea of Stimmung, I invoke a specific type of music- 
analytical methodology (described in the next section of this chapter), which 
I link back into aspects of textual analysis, but treating text not as theological 
but as spectral. That is, I read the text (verbal and musical) as a “‘postscript’ or 
relic of/for an event that has passed" so as to attend to the subjectivity of the 
auditor's experience.!° For the relation of the verbal text and its extralinguistic 
analysis, my method relies more on what Gumbrecht characterizes as cultural 
studies, but is significantly nuanced by a more complex understanding of what 
sort of *script" literature might provide and the various interacting arenas in 
which it might be deployed. 

All verisimilitudinous medieval literature (that is, literature lacking overtly 
fantastical elements, such as most love lyrics, some lyric-infused narratives, 
and dits written in the first person) shows the same broad historiographi- 
cal treatment: from the acceptance of its truth at seeming face value in the 
period before the twentieth century; through this acceptance deemed naive 
and utterly rejected in the early and mid-twentieth century, to be replaced with 
an intratextual reading of the work whose characters and relations are seen as 
textual constructs; to, finally, in the late twentieth century, a weakening of the 
emphasis on pure textuality to incorporate feminist, queer, and postcolonial 
readings that may reflect back into a soft or fuzzy notion of the lived reality 
of the poet or their audience.!! This seemingly Hegelian sequence of thesis, 


of Poetry to the Music of the Spheres: The Musical-Logiocentric Vision in T. S. Eliot and Stéphane 
Mallarmé,” Polish Journal for American Studies 1 (2004): 110. 

9. For those unfamiliar with the way musicologists have used the idea of narrative to discuss 
music's temporal progression, see the essays in Michael L. Klein and Nicholas Reyland, eds., 
Music and Narrative since 1900 (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2013). 

10. Here I quote and then echo Carl Lavery, “Is There a Text in This Performance?," Perfor- 
mance Research 14 (2009): 37, 44 (substituting *auditor" for Lavery's “spectator”). 

ir. The classic text whose scholarly reception exemplifies this trajectory is Guillaume de 
Machaut’s Voir dit, in which Tout Belle moves from a real person with whom Machaut had an 
affair to a textual construct of Machaut’s poetic art, to something in between, a story based on 
aspects of some female poet with whom Machaut interacted but used as material in a fiction. See 
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antithesis, and synthesis makes the present time particularly propitious for 
methodological hybridity and a more speculative—but perhaps also freeing— 
approach to scholarly imagining of medieval lives, including aspects that are 
private, psychosomatic, and/or without direct contemporary testimony. 

For some time after Paul Zumthor's influential 1972 work Essai de poé- 
tique médiévale, which rejected historicizing and thematicizing approaches to 
medieval poetry and insisted that the text be viewed as a closed system of signs 
that generated their own meaning and reality, text scholars typically pursued 
formalist approaches.!* For Zumthor, the social and interpersonal realities of 
the production of medieval love lyric are lost forever, so that the je of the lyric 
becomes merely a formal and textual construct, by implication unable to dis- 
close anything about subjectivity and, by extension, medieval love relations. 
Zumthor in effect joined those skeptical of earlier treatments of courtly love in 
rejecting deriving any form of lived reality from such a rarefied love doctrine. 1? 
Many writers insisted on seeing the treatment of love as a poetic theme, sig- 
naling its irony through deliberate lack of realism.!^ But even Zumthor does 
not quite say that the text therefore has no meaning; he stresses the way in 
which the text is an event, a performance, and thus something that is not just 
ocular and silent but sonic and embodied. This idea is congruent with his most 
influential and enduring notion of mouvance, which essentially emphasizes 
the orality of lyric, its performed nature. Thus discourse becomes intercourse 
and functions *as a communication between a singer or reciter or reader and a 
listener. The text has literally a ‘role to play’ in a scene.” ? The idea of the text 
*playing a role" is one that I employ here, since the roles it plays also allow 
its performers (and audience) to role-play. Zumthor's emphasis on reception 
implies that vernacular love song generates a reality that is then absorbed and 
responded to in some way by the audience, an idea I find particularly useful. 
And while I would not deny (as Zumthor does) that the love song carries 
some sedimented social relation within its poetry and melody, the very fact 
of the long use of the same poems and melodies indicates that their internally 


the historiography traced in the introduction to Guillaume de Machaut: Le livre dou voir dit (The 
Book of tbe True Poem), ed. Daniel Leech-Wilkinson and R. Barton Palmer (New York: Garland, 
1998), esp. xxi-xxv. 

12. Zumthor, Essai de poétique mediévale, 29: *Le texte ne renvoie finalement qu'à son propre 
code, et engenre ce qu'il signifie." Arguably this kind of formalism dates from earlier modernist 
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Leach, Guillaume de Machaut: Secretary, Poet, Musician, 45-46. See also the historiographical ac- 
counts in Margaret Louise Switten, Music and Poetry in tbe Middle Ages: A Guide to Research on 
French and Occitan Song, 1100-1400 (New York: Garland, 1995), 1-59; and Eglal Doss-Quinby, 
The Lyrics of the Trouvères: A Research Guide (1970-1990) (New York: Garland, 1994). 
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14. See the summary in Moore, “‘Courtly Love’: A Problem of Terminology.” 
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generated meanings—semantic and not—must have maintained a level of flex- 
ibility that enabled them to be absorbed, appreciated, and used in a variety of 
ways by their many generations of audiences. 

Troubadour and trouvére songs’ ability to give the documentary, biographi- 
cal, or historical evidence that earlier nineteenth-century writers had derived 
from them was viewed by later writers as a romantic naivety too readily encour- 
aged by the vidas and razos that accompanied troubadour song in its earliest 
written reception. But the dismissal of such information has, in turn, been 
subjected to renewed questioning; the current phase of scholarship has seen 
a recuperation of the potential links between literary and mundane worlds. 
This is visible in Elizabeth Poe's treatment of the vidas and razos to a more 
nuanced reading, which delineates their often historically verifiable content, as 
well as in Sarah Kay's rehabilitation of subjectivity in the lyrics themselves.!6 
Since modern psychoanalytical approaches to subjectivity have shown its tight 
relation to language, Kay argues persuasively that historical subjectivities can 
be produced from the verbal and rhetorical specifics of medieval lyric without 
such post-Freudian methods being unduly anachronistic.” 

While I am attracted by psychoanalytical approaches to medieval love lyric, 
and will fitfully employ a loose and often latent Lacanianism in some discus- 
sions of desire in this book, such perspectives treat only what I here call the 
intrapsychic aspect of desire, each poet a Narcissus, each poem a stillborn 
communication from je to je in some kind of auto-audition. Viewing the sub- 
ject of lyric in this way to some extent preserves the deconstructive urge to seal 
the text from itself, locking textual meaning within the individual psyche of the 
subjectivity projected or constructed by the text. Instead, I wish to understand 
how the poem's interaction with the intrapsychic relies on broader social levels 
of operation, the interpersonal, and the more broadly sociocultural. I propose 
to do this by way of a method widely used not in literature but in sociological 
approaches to studying sex. From this perspective, the orientation is not to ask 
first how literature reflects society but rather how society is aided by, uses, and 
enjoys literature and why. Ultimately, my questions are about how people in 
medieval courtly society learned sexual desires and behaviors, and what role 
literature might have played in that pedagogy.!? 

Some studies of courtly love literature have already argued for it to be 
viewed within the context of studies of medieval sexuality.!? Other recent 


16. Elizabeth W. Poe, “The Vidas and Razos,” in A Handbook of the Troubadours, ed. F. R. P. 
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studies of courtly literature have attempted to see it as reflective not only of a 
literary doctrine but also as a refraction of actual sexuality, heterosexuality in 
particular. For example, Louis-Georges Tin takes a social-constructionist view 
of the culture of heterosexuality, looking at patterns of dominance, rivalry, 
cooperation, and interaction. Tin notes that heterosexual practices are socially 
universal, but that the culture of heterosexuality is not. Its practices—marriage 
and sexual continence for women foremost among them—are seldom associ- 
ated with love or passion but rather with social obligation and the regulation 
of society.20 In essentially recasting the idea that the troubadours invented 
romantic love as one that sees them instead invent heterosexuality as a culture, 
Tin echoes C. S. Lewis's view that this twelfth-century moment represents a 
break with the earlier past and a continuity with the present day.*! In viewing 
the importance of heterosexual love as a peculiarity of Western societies, Tin, 
following Georges Duby, notes a shift from homosexual love (whether physi- 
cal or not) and male-male friendship in the twelfth century to the elevation 
of heterosexual love, central to which is the production of vernacular lyric 
text, that is, song. In some ways, however, this is an overemphasis, in which 
the potential for homosocial readings of medieval lyric in particular is simply 
ignored.?? 

James A. Schultz, concentrating mainly on German medieval literature, 
similarly attempts to treat the information about medieval sexuality contained 
in literary works seriously. He differentiates his own work from earlier studies 
of medieval sexuality in that they had either tended to use learned Latin litera- 
tures (such as the theology of concupiscence, canon law on marriage, medieval 
manuals) or had focused instead on transgressive sexualities (notably the case 
of Eleanor/John of London, a transsexual prostitute in late fourteenth-century 
London known from a law case, but also legal cases of incest, sodomy, and 
prostitution).?? Schultz shares with Tin an interest in the empty center that 
such *peripheries" imply, but rejects the way in which focus on the periphery 
has effectively colluded in the modern legitimation of the culture of hetero- 
sexuality without really inquiring into its historical formation; ultimately he 
rejects *heterosexuality" as distorting the object of study, thwarting history, 
and positing as a universal given something that is in reality a product of his- 
tory.*4 By considering courtly love within the history of sexuality, he is able 
to look precisely at sexuality's historical formulation without importing the 


20. Louis-Georges Tin, The Invention of Heterosexual Culture, trans. Oxford Translate-a- 
Book, England, supervised by Michaël Roy (Cambridge: MIT Press, 2012), ix-x. 

21. Lewis, The Allegory of Love, 2-5. This view that Tin's “story parallels the well-known 
traditional account of the troubadours' invention of romantic love" is noted in Ruth Mazo Karras, 
review of The Invention of Heterosexual Culture by Louis-Georges Tin, Journal of the History of 
Sexuality 23, no. 3 (2014): 504. 

22. See Tin, The Invention of Heterosexual Culture. 

23. Schultz, Courtly Love, xv-xix. 

24. See Schultz, Courtly Love, 62. 
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notion of heterosexuality wholesale. As a class-specific ideal of social life that 
resided *at the very center of medieval lay power," courtly love generates new 
social forms: the tournament, festival, knighting ceremony, and all those forms 
of courtly display that engender self-regard and foster the cohesion of lay cul- 
ture.2? Specifically, Schulz claims: 


The study of courtly love belongs to this more general effort *to find out [the] 
secrets" of that which *tended to function as a norm" among those who were in 
a position to establish norms at a time before the familiar regime of homo- and 
heterosexuality had begun to exercise its tyranny. Because the only records of 
courtly love are literary, we will never know the extent to which it actually did 
function as a social norm. But still: it was celebrated at the courts of the greatest 
princes and fascinated the courtly nobility for centuries. The study of courtly love 
adds an important chapter to the history of sexualities that were not peripheral.26 


My view is that we can perhaps approach more closely the ways that courtly 
literature acted neither as a reflection nor as a regulating and normative force 
on real-life sexuality, but as a resource—a set of cultural scripts—for it, which 
could be drawn upon by individuals, couples, and larger groups. Schultz rejects 
psychodynamic theories that place desire centrally, since his general social con- 
structionism turns away from Freudian and post-Freudian theorizations. In so 
doing, he has much in common with the basic orientation of sexual scripting, 
which will be described in the next section and which I broadly adopt here. 

In essence, I have flipped the question that earlier studies of courtly love 
poetry asked. Rather than reading the poetry and wondering whether its eleva- 
tion of, for example, adultery reflected the practice of actual adultery (i.e., its 
acceptance and even elevation), I start, insofar as it is possible, from the mun- 
dane reality of the audiences for such songs and narratives and ask how these 
audiences might have used them to make sense of their own sexual lives and 
what role the songs might have had in the ongoing construction of individual, 
couple, and group sexualities. Carissa M. Harris has addressed the ability of 
obscene medieval literature to *teach rape culture," both as homosocial male 
pedagogy, instructing men how to dominate and dehumanize women, and also, 
in some pastourelle texts, as conversely challenging dominant narratives about 
masculinity and serving as a form of peer education about rape prevention.’ 
I revisit some of Harris's ideas in my own chapter on the pastourelle (see chap- 
ter 5), but here I also extend her focus on obscene and violent pedagogy to a 
more general erotic pedagogy by including more clearly consensual, loving, 
passionate, and refined forms of courtly song, and by explicitly integrating 
analysis of sonic and somatic performances of poetry. 


25. Schultz, Courtly Love, xvi. 
26. Schultz, Courtly Love, xvii. 
27. Harris, Obscene Pedagogies. 
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Behaviorally, there were serious practical constraints on the open expression 
of many forms of sexuality throughout the Middle Ages in Europe, especially 
for noblewomen in the absence of reliable contraception. Marital sex was the 
only theologically legitimate form of sexual behavior. Thus it was the sole 
socially sanctioned form, and yet marriage was invariably contracted for rea- 
sons other than the forms of interpersonal desire or erotic love that variously 
populate the literature of courtly love. Sexual transgression in real life carried 
penalties, since bringing paternity into doubt or encroaching on the contrac- 
tual possession of another man's wife were both problematic and punishable. 
And the main penalty for women, whether sticking to the rules or breaking 
them, was pregnancy and, often, premature death in childbirth. While it has 
been assumed that things were somewhat freer for men and that access to ille- 
gitimate sexual outlets was tolerated because it led only to financial penalties 
or none at all, this conclusion may pertain just to unmarried younger men in 
the contexts of urban prostitution.?? While recent studies have suggested that 
sexual double standards were not pervasive in the fifteenth century among 
townspeople, the (relatively) scanty earlier evidence among the higher nobil- 
ity (for which the Capetian adultery scandal of the early fourteenth century 
must stand as a warning beacon) seems conversely to confirm the assumptions 
previously made.?? 

While a literature of song that elevates love to a level of sublimity and tran- 
scendence, usually expressing this from a masculine subject position, might 
seem unappealing—or at least fairly limited in use value—to courtly women 
in the Middle Ages, the evidence from audience composition and manuscript 
commissioning implies the opposite. Thus we may assume that the songs that 
remained current and cultivated by mixed-sex courts in this period provided 
pleasures useful for men and women alike. My question, therefore, is what 
sort of constructions did texts permit that their audiences enjoyed. I share with 
Zumthor an emphasis on reception, the performance or event of sung poetry, 
and the horizon of audience expectation, but I reject any idea that nothing 
historical or thematic can be gleaned from these texts. 

In choosing a methodology from sociology, I am aware that I lay my anal- 
ysis open to charges of suppressing the aesthetic. One has only to encoun- 
ter E. Talbot Donaldson's spiky dressing down of those who read Andreas 


28. See Ruth Mazo Karras, “Prostitution in Medieval Europe," in Handbook of Medieval 
Sexuality, ed. Vern L. Bullough and James A. Brundage (New York: Garland, 1996), 243-60. 

29. Sara McDougall, *The Opposite of the Double Standard: Gender, Marriage, and Adultery 
Prosecution in Late Medieval France," Journal of tbe History of Sexuality 23 (2014): 206-25, 
finds men consistently more likely to be prosecuted for adultery than women, although her sources 
date from a century or so after the period being considered here. On the Capetian adultery scan- 
dal, see Elizabeth A. R. Brown, *Diplomacy, Adultery, and Domestic Politics at the Court of Philip 
the Fair: Queen Isabella's Mission to France in 1314," in Documenting tbe Past: Essays in Medi- 
eval History Presented to George Peddy Cuttino, ed. J. S. Hamilton and P. J. Bradley (Woodbridge, 
Suffolk: Boydell, 1989), 53-83. 
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Capellanus as sociology to hear the scorn that earlier literary scholars had for 
such perspectives. Other studies, however, even (like Donaldson's) of Chaucer, 
emphasized social and sociological aspects as important parts of the literary 
material and, with an emphasis on the immediate audience, noted the social 
meanings sedimented in formal properties that others viewed in purely aes- 
thetic terms. Such a perspective should also, I believe, avoid a strict dichoto- 
mization of the social and the aesthetic since their very imbrication facilitates 
their functioning. Thus I seek ultimately to integrate the psychosexual and the 
aesthetic back into a sociological theory that was developed in denial of both 
these approaches. In my recourse to social scripting theory in general, and 
sexual scripting in particular, I do not wish to minimize the extent to which 
the sexual feelings that are generated in the three levels of the model can be 
conceived of in aesthetic terms.?! 

Sexual scripting and many of the ideas from modern studies of sexuality 
that I use in this book are unashamedly anachronistic, as is the understanding 
of the Middle Ages itself. Kay counters similar criticisms of Freudian ideas 
of the unconscious (mediated for her through post-Freudians Jacques Lacan 
and, later, Slavoj Zizek) by emphasizing their basis in the historical contin- 
gencies of language, a feature that seems a useful fit for the patent language 
play of medieval vernacular lyric.?? Although sociologists tend, for the most 
part, to have an indefatigably contemporary focus, their very discipline is by 
definition attentive to social and cultural contingency. The theory of sexual 
scripting, while devised for present sexualities, takes as a foundational premise 
that “sex is not a natural act" (i.e., it is not defined by biology but is funda- 
mentally learned and social), a feature that makes the historical deployment of 
the theory especially attractive.?? Sociologists developed this theory under the 
influence of anthropology because they noted the poor fit between sex studies 
of a supposedly objective, scientific, and biological kind with sexual practices, 
organization, behaviors, and their evaluation found in societies outside the 
West. While temporality and geography are different parameters (their ethical 
valence in particular is radically different, since the lives of the dead can no 
longer be materially or existentially affected by our studies), the similar need 
to begin the inquiry without modern Western assumptions pertains equally 
to both. 


30. See, paradigmatically, Paul Strohm, Social Chaucer (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1989). 

31. Here I rely, in part, on the work of Leo Bersani, notably The Freudian Body: Psychoa- 
nalysis and Art (New York: Columbia University Press, 1986). On Bersani's conception of sex 
in aesthetic terms, see also Tim Dean, *Sex and the Aesthetics of Existence," PMLA 125, no. 2 
(2010): 387-92. 

32. See Kay, “Desire and Subjectivity,” 212. 

33. See, for example, the essays in Lenore Tieder, Sex Is Not a Natural Act and Other Essays, 
2nd ed. (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 2004). 
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2.2. Sexual Scripting 


The idea of sexual scripting was proposed by the sociologists John H. Gagnon 
and William Simon in 1973, developed in their later publications, and taken 
up broadly within sociology as a way of understanding sex from a perspective 
that was neither biological nor psychological.*4 It was designed as a reaction 
against the norms and assumptions of the kind of *sexual science" that had 
dominated research into sex in Europe from the 1890s and the United States 
from the postwar period. Gagnon and Richard G. Parker have considered the 
period 1890-1980 that of *sexology," whose proponents share certain key 
assumptions about sex from which the sexual scripting approach radically 
departs.?? In particular, the premise that sex is a powerful natural force or 
drive (whether framed as being positive or negative) in opposition to civiliza- 
tion, culture, or society is rejected in scripting theory in favor of seeing it as 
fundamentally socially constructed. This change involved a shift from viewing 
the *drive" for sex as being internal to the individual to noting instead the 
cultural and historical specificity of sexual conduct: no longer thought to be 
internally generated within the individual, sexual behaviors were seen as being 
elicited from the individual by that individual's specific cultural and histori- 
cal circumstances. Abandoning the idea of sexuality's naturalness and internal 
generation also enabled sexual scripting approaches to discard assumptions 
about gender norms that had been part of earlier positivistic sexology; and it 
stressed the local and indigenous categories that structure and define sexual 
experience in different cultural contexts, whereas the privileging of scientific 
approaches in *sexology" had tended to focus on Western experience as if it 
were somehow universal. In the historical context, scripting approaches pro- 
moted the understanding that there is no necessary relation between a par- 
ticular organization of desire and social identity, and that the *socio-sexual 
identities we adopt, inhabit and adapt work insofar as they order and give 
meaning to individual needs and desires, but they are not emanations of those 
needs and desires."?6 


34. John H. Gagnon and William Simon, Sexual Conduct: The Social Sources of Human Sexu- 
ality (Chicago: Aldine, 1973); a paperback UK edition was published the following year in Lon- 
don by Hutchinson. See also the reflections on this publication's influence over two decades later 
by both authors: John H. Gagnon, *Sexual Conduct: As Today's Memory Serves," Sexualities 2. 
(1999): 115-26; and William Simon, *Sexual Conduct in Retrospective Perspective," Sexualities 
2 (1999): 126-33. 

35. John H. Gagnon and Richard G. Parker, “Conceiving Sexuality," in Conceiving Sexuality: 
Approaches to Sex Research in a Postmodern World, ed. Richard G. Parker and John H. Gagnon 
(New York: Routledge, 1995), 6-7. 

36. Jeffrey Weeks, *History, Desire, and Identities," in Parker and Gagnon, Conceiving Sexual- 
ity, 39. 
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The theory works from the premises that: 


(a) sexual conduct involve[s] an organized cognitive schema . . . needed by actors 
to recognize . . . [a potential] sexual situation, (b) such a recognition involve[s] a 
complex interaction between person and context rather than a simple response 
to universal sexual signs, and (c) sexual conduct is elicited by context rather than 


driven by internal states.?7 


The sexual scripting approach thus makes no assumption of any a priori trans- 
historical and/or transcultural conception of sexuality or sexual expression.?? 
As sexual constructionist work, attentive to the specifics of cultural and social 
difference, sexual scripting is therefore potentially highly suitable for studying 
the historical past; it emphasizes that a physically identical act can have a dif- 
ferent social significance and subjective meaning depending on how it is de- 
fined and understood in different cultures and historical periods. Importantly, 
it sees sexuality as less causal than caused, less determining than determined, 
and less of an independent variable than a dependent one.?? In such a formula- 
tion it seems to have great potential for understanding the reception meanings 
and effects of courtly love song, which can be viewed as a significant and long- 
lived sexual script operating at the level of culture. 

The idea that social scripts are constructed by the individual to make sense 
of experience has had wide-reaching influence on understanding human sexu- 
ality within the social sciences since 1975; in 2015 the Handbook of the Soci- 
ology of Sexualities described it as “one of the, if not the most frequently cited 
theoretical models in post-psychoanalytic sexual science," one thought best 
to account for the complexity of human sexual motivation and behaviors.^? 
Sociologists who have used the theory of social scripting have mainly concen- 
trated on the present and recent past, and have been especially interested in 
documenting moments of pattern changes in specific places or subcultures.*! 


37. C. Lynn Carr, “Cognitive Scripting and Sexual Identification: Essentialism, Anarchism, 
and Constructionism," Symbolic Interaction 22, no. 1 (1999): 2, summarizing John H. Gagnon, 
“The Explicit and Implicit Use of the Scripting Perspective in Sex Research," in Annual Review of 
Sex Research (Mount Vernon, IA: Society for the Scientific Study of Sex, 1990), 6. 

38. Gagnon and Parker, “Conceiving Sexuality," 7-8. 

39. Gagnon, “Sexual Conduct,” 118-19. 

40. Michael W. Wiederman, “Sexual Script Theory: Past, Present, and Future,” in Handbook 
of the Sociology of Sexualities, ed. John DeLamater and Rebecca F. Plante (Heidelberg: Springer, 
2015), 7, citing John Bancroft, Human Sexuality and Its Problems, 3rd ed. (Edinburgh: Churchill 
Livingstone, 2009), 10, whose inclusion of sociocultural perspectives in the third edition of his 
textbook has been criticized for its tokenism by Meg Barker and Christina Richards, *What Does 
Bancroft's Human Sexuality and Its Problems Tell Us about Current Understandings of Sexuality," 
Feminism and Pyschology 23 (2013): 243-51. 

41. For example, the shift to regular premarital sex or increase in oral sex among young West- 
ern heterosexuals, shifting attitudes to anal sex among gay men, and shifting attitudes to sexual 
violence against women. Carr, “Cognitive Scripting and Sexual Identification,” 2, proposes instead 
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The idea of script takes a metaphor from theater, and it will be pertinent in 
my integration of literary and musical performance that there is something 
theatrical about the way these cultural scripts are themselves presented in the 
medieval court, but that this medieval theatricality is itself, like sexual scripts 
themselves, less *bracketed" as an aesthetic experience separated from ordi- 
nary life and more porously situated within it.4* The similarity to the perfor- 
mative nature of gender in Judith Butler's thought has also been noted.* At 
base, sexual scripting is a form of sexual cognition that, like other daily cogni- 
tive transactions, has a distributed component, being underpinned socially and 
involving the social collective.44 The communal nature of literary and musical 
performances at the medieval court provide a productive arena in which this 
sort of cognition can take place.^? 

Sociologists have differed in their liking of the idea of *script," which some 
have found inappropriately prescriptive, while others have embraced the 
implication of constraint which they read into the metaphor. For example, 
Chloé Taylor points out that the performative or theatrical nature of a sexual 
script ^does not mean that it is mere aesthetic self-expression; we must remem- 
ber the constraints under which these theatrical performances take place, the 
overwhelming conformity of the performances, and the sanctions that arise 
from transgressive performances," noting in particular “threats of violence 
and the risk of social illegibility should we stray too far from the script." ^6 
In a late medieval context, however, the analogy between sexual scripts for 
performing sexuality and the type of scripts for specifically medieval literary 
and musical performances seems highly apt, given the sonic and oral nature 
of both. And using the idea of script posits a balance between prescription in 


to use sexual scripting to look at identity and—relevant for me here—the *contending cognitive- 
cultural scenarios that underlie interpersonal and intrapsychic understandings of sexuality." 

42. On the thoroughgoing theatricality of medieval entertainment, see Carol Symes, A Com- 
mon Stage: Theater and Public Life in Medieval Arras (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2007); 
Christina Normore, A Feast for tbe Eyes: Art, Performance, and tbe Late Medieval Banquet (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 2015); and Jody Enders, Death by Drama and Other Medieval 
Urban Legends (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2006). The idea of a *bracketed" experi- 
ence is taken from Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1959); see also the discussion in this chapter of “straddling” and *bleed." 

43. Chloé Taylor, *Female Sexual Dysfunction, Feminist Sexology, and the Psychiatry of the 
Normal," Feminist Studies 41, no. 2 (2015): 290. 

44. See, for example, Stanley Woll, Everyday Thinking: Memory, Reasoning, and Judgment in 
the Real World (Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, 2002). 

45. I have made this argument about relatively elite musical performance at court in Eliza- 
beth Eva Leach, *Nature's Forge and Mechanical Production: Writing, Reading, and Performing 
Song,” in Rhetoric beyond Words: Delight and Persuasion in the Arts of the Middle Ages, ed. 
Mary Carruthers, Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010), 72-95, but in this book I treat the more amateur audience-performers of courtiers in 
general, especially as performers of refrains. 
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outward, practical forms on the one hand and freedom in individual, interior 
and especially imaginative—that is, intrapsychic—domains on the other. Thus, 
Isee the sexual script presented by artistic forms as being as under-prescriptive 
as the notation of medieval song, poetry, or prose, offsetting the rather more 
prescriptive scripting of legal, medical, and theological discourses. Nonethe- 
less, these artistic forms—poetry, literature, music, feasting, and its associated 
dancing and dialogue performances—assist the production of legible sexual 
behaviors, which because they are performed or enacted (and thus “playacted” 
and “fictional”) provide a potential imaginative resource for recall as part of 
more private sexual thoughts and fantasies. 

Sociologists typically view cultural scripts, sometimes called *cultural sce- 
narios," as being embedded in social institutions, citing schools, media, the 
military, churches, and courtrooms. These scenarios are the most abstract but 
provide the context of roles and contain institutional arrangements; they “are 
involved in learning the meaning of internal states, organizing the sequenc- 
ing of specifically sexual acts, decoding novel situations, setting the limits on 
sexual responses and linking meanings from nonsexual aspects of life to spe- 
cifically sexual experience.”47 Such cultural scripts include prescriptive legal, 
medical, theological, and didactic discourses that emphasize regulatory and 
in particular prescriptive elements of sexual scripting, but cultural scenarios 
for sexuality are not monolithic or hegemonic; they lay out the cast of char- 
acters or roles but do not guide interpersonal behavior.?? Individuals rarely 
subscribe to any ideal cultural script in its entirety*? Creative and interpreta- 
tive openness is even more clearly the case when we consider the institution of 
the court and courtly artistic production from a sexual scripting perspective, 
since literature typically offers *polyphonic" voices in any case. Thus courtly 
artistic productions, song foremost among them, potentially provide a refined 
resource for what sociologists chart as the inevitable struggle between groups 
and individuals to foster their own scenarios or scripts in dialogue with those 
culturally prescribed or valued. 

In its more developed form, as now widely used in sociologically oriented 
studies, sexual scripting posits three overlapping, interacting, and sometimes 
conflicting levels: intrapsychic, interpersonal, and cultural. The intrapsychic is 
that which takes place within the individual human subject; the interpersonal 
is that which plays out between individuals; and the cultural is a more com- 
munal, social set of expectations and norms. My argument here is that the 
songs of D308 are representative of widespread and long-lived cultural scripts 
for sexuality that could have elicited certain kinds of response. Chauvency, to 
the extent that it represents the reality of the courtly tournament, gives insight 


47. Gagnon and Simon, Sexual Conduct, 14, cited in Wiederman, *Sexual Script Theory," 7; 
see also Carr, “Cognitive Scripting and Sexual Identification." 

48. Wiederman, *Sexual Script Theory," 7. 

49. Carr, *Cognitive Scripting and Sexual Identification," 17. 
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into the interpersonal use of such scripts. For the intrapsychic level, one can 
invoke psychoanalytical approaches that already have a long history in the 
discipline, even if we must view their idea of the innate naturalness of the sex 
drive with some skepticism. My methodological approach therefore combines 
a reception-focused perspective with a tripartition of the levels at which the 
reception elicitation of sexual responses functioned. Ultimately, I am less inter- 
ested in what sexual behaviors medieval courtiers exhibited and more inter- 
ested in the sorts of values, judgments, and imaginative possibilities attaching 
to their understanding of that behavior which song culture could have elicited. 

The artistic products of the medieval court, insofar as they pertain to sexual 
relations, function in all three domains of sexual scripting. As cultural scripts 
they are the abstracted description of roles and institutions—the very narra- 
tive kinds of cultural scripts that might well form the basis of interpersonal 
scripts, since they provide *organization of mutually shared conventions that 
allows two or more actors to participate in a complex act involving mutual 
dependence."?? But they also offer, especially in their multimedia, sensory, 
processual, performative, lyric, and non-narrative aspects, elements that are 
capable of creating fantasy, a “symbolic reorganization of reality" that links 
individual desires to social meanings.?! This intrapsychic level is where difficul- 
ties involved in enacting interpersonal scripts are worked out within the gen- 
eral context of cultural scenarios by means of fragmentary symbolic materials. 
For Simon and Gagnon, working with present-day materials, these symbolic 
materials come from *mass media or local experience," but in the medieval 
context they are arguably provided by the varied play spaces of court cultural 
activity, notably those spaces enlivened by the *fragmentary symbolic mate- 
rial" of sung refrains, which allow particularly varied projections of meaning, 
as their promiscuous migratory reuse attests. The possibilities of ethical open 
dialogue and play with identities enabled by the sung je allow the individual 
to develop their own unique sexuality and erotic responses which might have 
continued to function aided by memory and imagination even in the context of 
the social reality of sexual activity for medieval aristocrats, that is, the coerced 
non-love marriage. 

Courtly poetry (in which, as chapter 3 details, I include all the registral vari- 
ety that D308 exemplifies, not just the rarefied love of the transcendent lady), 
especially in its sung, musical, and performative emanations, forms part of a 
spread of complex and socially serious courtly games. Taken together, these 
entertainments provide cultural scripts for various aspects of lay aristocratic 
life in the later Middle Ages, chief among them perhaps sexual scripts, but also 
scripts involving non-sexual human interactions such as friendship, violence, 
war, and political negotiation. 


so. Wiederman, “Sexual Script Theory,” 8, citing Gagnon and Simon, Sexual Conduct, 18. 
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It is worth noting similarities between other kinds of studies that share 
approaches (often social constructionist), use similar ideas (of performance 
or script and persona), but treat different materials, and differ in terminol- 
ogy for concepts that can be seen, in the round, as related to those I deploy 
here. Some of these are incredibly contemporary. For example, some of the 
functions claimed as novelties for the Internet's role in sexuality in the 2000s 
might equally be applied to courtly love doctrine and the cultural products 
that express it: the idea that cybersexuality is a *sexual space midway between 
fantasy and action," supplants the real with the symbolic, and creates sexual 
communities, “particularly where sexual behavior or identity is stigmatized,” 
might just as well pertain to the sexuality outlined in various examples of 
courtly literature.?? Courtly loving and products that present it are undoubt- 
edly sexual spaces, but symbolic ones, for playful fantasy in a community 
where real-life extramarital sexual behavior would indeed be stigmatized and 
could have serious consequences. Viewing courtly love as a culturally agreed 
set of fantasy material that nonetheless constructs real-life sexual thinking 
in the individual, and could possibly also be used between individuals who 
share that culture, would align with its being seen specifically as a form of 
sexual scripting. 

Similarly, a number of other different fields work centrally with the idea of 
theatricality, including theater studies, but also studies of gaming and in par- 
ticular live action role-play (LARP), as well as studies of the use of role-play 
within the BDSM scene, the last of which will be of particular importance in 
discussing violent, obscene, and other taboo aspects of the sexual to which 
some of the songs in D308 refer (see chapter 5). The openness and playful 
nature of medieval song does not mean that the cultural scripting provided 
by courtly loving in medieval literature is not, at times, prescriptive. Rather, 
by its nature, literature allows the discursive, the imaginative, the permissive, 
and, particularly with performative medieval genres, elicits audience participa- 
tion, reaction, discussion, and involvement, which typically blur the boundar- 
ies between spectator and spectacle. Theater historians following Hans-Jürgen 
Diller have used the term *straddling" to describe how medieval drama makes 
creative use of the fluidity of its performance spaces in a way that muddies 
the distinction between the world of the theatrical presentation and the every- 
day world of the audience, such that *speakers appear to belong now to the 
dramatic, now to the ordinary world," or even so that *both personae and 


52. Michael W. Ross, “Typing, Doing, and Being: Sexuality and the Internet,” Journal of Sex 
Research 42, no. 4 (2005): 342. Ross notes *a long history of avid consumption of romantic 
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audience members are present to one another in either world or in both at 
once."5? Scholarship on LARP also points out this kind of game's propensity 
to share medieval drama's ability to penetrate everyday spaces, particularly 
with so-called pervasive games, *a special case of games, since they break 
many boundaries traditionally associated with gameplay."?^ And the “strad- 
dling” described by medieval theater historians is similar to what scholarship 
on LARP terms *bleed."?? Regardless of the term used, the concept of the 
mutual interpenetrability of the everyday and the fictional perhaps has wider 
applicability to medieval cultural, artistic, and *literary" forms, all of which 
are sonic, performative events. 

While studies of medieval drama tend to focus on ecclesiastical or urban 
forms of liturgical drama and miracle plays, because of the position of 
Chauvency in D308 it is significant here that similar arguments about the 
porousness of the performance space have recently been focused on the idea 
of the multimedia art “event” of the feast by Christina Normore.?6 Although 
Normore explicitly eschews consideration of the musical component of feasts, 
focusing instead on the visual (which in her analysis includes the food, the 
interest of which is more visual than gustatory), her approach stresses the tem- 
poral and ephemeral nature of medieval courtly artistic production, its reliance 
on organization and fleetingness, its engagement of affect, and its creative and 
productive blurring of audience/performer boundaries, all of which is also true 
of the songs that enable dance and other kinds of movement at Chauvency. 

Chauvency is a single literary work, purportedly versifying real events, but 
the thing that it describes is a further kind of cultural *work"—the multi-day 
tournament event—which embeds all kinds of smaller cultural artistic forms, 
including jousting, mélée fighting, voyeuristic *sports" spectatorship, heraldry 
and its explanation by heralds and minstrels, dancing in pairs and groups, solo 
and group singing, danced and sung scenas, liturgical services, feasting, Love 
Questions, and war counsel. In this book, the role of song, dance, playact- 
ing (somatically and/or verbally in *staged" dialogue), and voyeurism with 
commentary is viewed as likely formative of sexual scripts. Such scripts are 
institutionally sanctioned (by the court as an institution) but are able to pro- 
vide interpersonal scripts and, importantly mediated by music's ability to form 
strong memorial linkages, intrapsychic scripts that may have made medieval 
sex lives livable. 
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A notable feature of the medieval artistic, ludic, or sporting forms in 
Chauvency is the presence of consensual violence central to staged forms of 
pleasure and entertainment. These violent delights range from the actual play- 
fighting of jousts and mélée contests to the verbal fights of jeux-partis and 
Love Questions (demandes d'amours). The basics of even high-style courtly 
loving involving violence and pain have long been viewed by psychoanalytical 
criticism as a form of masochism in which the lover loves the pain that comes 
from his lady.” Thus, an important overall incorporation of violence that is at 
once real and also a form of play or fictionality can be seen to pervade medi- 
eval cultural activities and artifacts. 

Once more, modern practices offer useful methodological parallels with- 
out presupposing transhistorical or transcultural stability, since these practices 
themselves show the inadmissibility of such presuppositions. A linking of play 
and sexual behaviors that involves a creative and consensual use of violence 
has been studied most closely in scholarly treatments of BDSM, particularly 
those from an ethnographical perspective.?? The resonance of such studies 
extends well beyond their ability to speak directly to the masochistic aspects 
of courtly loving and sometimes use broader sociological methodologies (like 
sexual scripting). Here, BDSM shares some aspects and practices with LARP, 
in which sex, pain, and violence are more often simulated than “real,” but are 
similarly live and present in a way that, for example, online gaming's violent 
and sexual content is not.?? LARP and BDSM share with courtly song the tem- 
porary creation of another world that contains erotic possibilities not ordinar- 
ily present in everyday reality, which provides a site of imaginative pleasure, 
whether during the performance (the song, the BDSM scene, or the *in-game'* 
time of the LARP) and in recollection. Both LARP and BDSM can involve 
*safe words" that prompt a cessation of the game, as well as involving a set 
of pre-play contracts and limits. The relation of the immersion experience by 
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LARPers to the flow state theorized for BDSM scenes is also striking, and may 
bear relevance for understanding the complexities of both medieval dance, 
which involves concentration and absorption for correct performance, and the 
semi-improvised refrain exchanges of the Garland game in Chauvency, which 
I treat further in chapter 4.9? BDSM may or may not use role-play and devised 
scenarios, but it frequently involves ideas of immersion and *flow" and, at the 
level of the BDSM club scene, has a fluidity between participants and specta- 
tors that is akin to Diller's straddling; in LARP this is termed *bleed."6! 

Both LARP and BDSM to some extent resist the idea of performance in 
favor of “interpersonal adventure," where the contexts are simulations but, 
at least in the latter, the pain can be real. As in improv, players play roles 
and develop them, although in both cases usually without an audience and 
in ways that involve negotiation and consent.Ó8? And, as in courtly love litera- 
tures, BDSM’s “sexual” content can place less stress on physical sex acts and 
more on mental forms of eroticism, sublimated or not, in particular relating 
to power exchange, which may be brokered through pain-causing violence 
and may provide an experience of transcendence.®? While courtly songs might 
describe rather than enact that violence or pain, their singers arguably give 
embodied representation by the (f)act of performing. Open-endedness within 
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sexual play in BDSM is analogous to the non-sexual scenarios of those forms 
of LARP that Markus Montola describes as “a special way of gaming,” as “its 
open-ended nature, lack of clear victory conditions and the deeply involved 
and influential referee make it clearly different from other games.” 64 

As emerges from these various potential analogues to courtly leisure activi- 
ties, especially BDSM and LARP, the sexual and the non-sexual—like the per- 
formative and the everyday—are not tightly boundaried or bracketed, making 
the very definition of the sexual rather fraught. For Freud, the central idea 
was that the sexual was foundational and gave an explanation to everything 
else, but Simon and Gagnon note that for them, conversely, the sexual may 
be linked to desiring in general, and *the experience of desiring things may 
be isomorphic with desiring sexual experiences.”® Darren Langdridge sees 
recent moves in the BDSM community as designed to make BDSM more about 
identities and practices that are relational than about sexuality per se. Staci 
Newmahr places BDSM as a “thing itself,” but stresses that sex is still core 
for many, since to understand BDSM as being about something other than 
sex would enable others to ignore problems of sexual discrimination.67 In 
the present, therefore, activists making ethical claims for sexual freedom are 
morally compelled to see specific practices in BDSM as sexual at base in order 
to effect legal changes and argue for rights; LARPers, by contrast, have the 
luxury of practicing a mere game. 

Given that I can no longer affect the lives of those I am studying here, 
my ethical concerns are somewhat less sensitive, so, as I discuss in chapter 5, 
I readily consider it possible that courtly love offered a way to make the sex- 
ual about something else. Sexual scripting theory is useful here too, since it 
takes on board that the consideration of something as sexual is itself part of 
the nature of the script. Marian uses of high-register courtly love song, for 
example, provide a clear route to interpret strong passionate love, which we 
might think of as distinctly erotic, as another more religious form of tran- 
scendence underpinned by a powerful emotional commitment. Similarly, the 
physical concentration involved in dance might well offer bodily and somatic 
satisfactions that are athletic rather than sexual, as well as occupying the mind 
through the difficulty of their execution. From a Freudian or Lacanian per- 
spective one might view such religious love or athletic bodily satisfactions as 
mere sublimations of the erotic, but that would require a reversion to the 
idea of the sexual drive as innate, natural, and basic. I will not deny that for 
some—perhaps the majority of—individuals, this could be the case, but to sub- 
jugate religious or athletic pleasure to the sexual seems to be tendentious and 
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reductive. Sometimes Mary is really the mother of the creator; and sometimes 
a dance is just a dance. 

The tournament event of the kind described in Chauvency brings music and 
sexuality into a tight relationship with other forms of sound, violence, voyeur- 
ism, and titillating pedagogies (such as when the heralds explain to the ladies 
what they are seeing and instruct them in their proper emotional response; see 
chapter 4). Importantly, these are all social, group activities, and they involve 
visual, auditory, and haptic perceptions within a relentlessly somatic setting. 
As a musicologist, I am interested in the particular power of music—sung 
lyric and musical forms (with and without sung words) for dancing—in this 
complex. 


2.3. The Role of Music in the Sexual Script 


Using a sexual scripting perspective, Eric Chaline's study of gay sadomas- 
ochism asks how the interest in “gay SM" is first made known to the indi- 
vidual and *how this initial awareness is transformed into lived gay SM 
interactions." 8 Mutatis mutandis one might ask how an interest in the erotic 
is first experienced by medieval aristocrats and how they transform it into 
a lived (sexual) experience. The answer to these questions proposed here is 
that representations of courtly love, in various media and particularly in com- 
munal (culturally scripted) scenarios (such as all the things associated with a 
multi-day tournament event), offer such a wide variety of aspects to stimulate 
the memory and imagination that these erotic items can be written into the 
imagination of the individual for future retrieval and use, intrapsychically, and 
perhaps also interpersonally. Given that the actual sexual experience of medi- 
eval aristocrats would normally be divorced from the culture of loving that 
the cultural sexual script presents (given the realities of aristocratic marriages, 
which were generally politically rather than personally motivated), the trans- 
formation of interest in the erotic into lived experience would be to use these 
cultural scripts in interpersonal sexual life. The utility of the cultural scripts 
provided by courtly love offers one explanation for the geographic diffusion 
and relative longevity of its artistic products, especially its sung lyrics. The 
cultural level at which the scenarios of sexuality are formed in such courtly 
artistic practices arguably ensured a shared basis (in language and in symbolic 
materials) for interpersonal sexual scripting, even for newlywed aristocrats 
from different parts of Europe who had never previously met. 

As I discuss further in chapter 4, the multi-day tournament potentially rep- 
resented a major point of diffusion for norms and practices of such a common 
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secular aristocratic culture.” The event included various cultural practices 
that we might term games, role-play, music and dance, performance art, all 
of which were capable of providing sexual scripts. But I argue here that lyric, 
because of its sung nature, offers an especially useful kind of script, especially 
in the sheer variety of lyric content and scenarios that, for example, D308's 
lyrics afford. The narrative of Chauvency, moreover, gives an account in which 
some of these lyric scenarios are played out, notably in the danced pastourelle 
of the robardel and in the improvised refrain exchanges in the Garland game. 
The latter in particular fits the idea of a cultural script that provides *orga- 
nization of mutually shared conventions that allows two or more actors to 
participate in a complex act involving mutual dependence.” 7? A central feature 
of several of the genres treated in this book is the medieval refrain, a genre- 
busting but genre-binding musico-textual snippet that can be sung alone or 
migrate to become part of different formal contexts.’! It is my contention that 
refrains, sung alone as ways to mark informal play as performative, served as 
a useful point of memorial entry to longer lyrics that used them in this period 
and in particular into the more complex sexual scripts that those longer lyrics 
might provide (see chapter 5). Both within larger forms and as a standalone 
genre they suited noble performance on account of their brevity and musi- 
cal memorability. They are also often in the first person and represent short, 
highly emotional ejaculations in more everyday forms of expression, culturally 
sanctioned but apt for use at other scripting levels; their communal and social 
singing will be treated further in chapter 4. 

It is clear how courtly literature—songs in general, and refrains in 
particular—might form shared beliefs within a particular social group, that 
of western European aristocrats in the Middle Ages, and that these served to 
facilitate harmonious interactions in court festivities and group meetings. In 
sexual scripting theory, difficulties involved in enacting interpersonal scripts 
are worked out within the general context of such cultural scenarios through 
modification and improvisation, both of which may be observed in the refrain 
usage outlined in Chauvency. Ultimately, these create fantasy, in which there 
is a symbolic reorganization of reality so as to realize the actor's many-layered 
and multi-voiced wishes in the more private interpersonal sphere. The para- 
dox is that for such private wishes and desires to be experienced as “natural” 
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and originating within the self, they must be bound to social life. Thus courtly 
artistic and cultural practices were vital in naturalizing the interpersonal. 

Mental rehearsal, important for choosing among potential behaviors, forms 
the intrapsychic level, which is the internal individual experience. While shar- 
ing similar scripts might be thought to assist harmonious interactions, in a 
situation where the interpersonal use of shared cultural scripts failed, such as 
when the other person refuses to play the same (sexual or cultural) game, the 
potential sexual utility of courtly song was not necessarily exhausted. Music's 
ability to live in memory, indeed the strong connection of melody to mem- 
ory, could have enabled aristocrats to employ cultural scripts intrapsychically 
so as to make use of the manifold possibilities in them through imaginative 
recall and fantasy. Chapter 5 in particular argues that this strategy may have 
allowed courtly nobles (not only but particularly women) to use memories of 
pastourelle refrains as a personal (or shared) fantasy in their own sex lives, 
thereby providing a rather different assessment of the gender politics of this 
form than has generally been made. As I note there, this possibility does not 
replace earlier interpretations but serves in addition to them: the flexibility of 
lyric personae is one of the strengths of the form, since one can imagine sing- 
ing the song and being the je or hearing the song and being the vous; in forms 
where a character other than the je has direct speech, further possibilities for 
imagining the dynamic between self and other are presented. 

My readings here make certain assumptions about the ability of singers, 
listeners, and those recalling song memorially, and possibly privately and/or 
silently, to interact with sung personae, that is, either becoming or interacting 
with the various presentations and constructions of je, vous, or tu in the song. 
Despite its attractive grounding in musicology's early 2000s performative turn, 
I will not be using Philip Auslander's theorization of musical persona because 
of the potential confusion with the first-person poetic persona that medieval 
song regularly deploys.“ Instead I rely on an imagined sung performance of a 
song by a singer who may or may not be the actual poet-composer, who stages 
the first person who is singing, but who is also himself or herself, and the 
poet-composer's alter ego. The layering of personhood within song is arguably 
facilitated by musical performance, which offers at once a seemingly transpar- 
ent emotional connection to the perception and immediate reality of the je and 
a clear indication, since it is being sung, that this access is an artistic fiction. 
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Important in thinking about the sexual possibilities modeled in songs is 
their ability to construct various individual and group identities. This is where 
the sheer range of song types in D308 becomes particularly striking. Certain 
songs invariably stage the inner emotional and often private thoughts of a 
first-person je, and are clearly the voice of a single individual at least fiction- 
ally singing to themselves. Sometimes this privacy is breached by a direct apos- 
trophe to the lady, although not necessarily one that will reach her directly, but 
one that is sometimes specially mediated by an envoy in which the je directs 
the song to go to her, turning the song into a person, albeit one that is typically 
impersonated by the messenger through whom the lover will (again fiction- 
ally) send the song. "2 Given that the audience hears not only the song but also 
the envoy, even if the whole is now being sung by the messenger who is con- 
veying it, the grand chant and sotte chanson can be experienced as a form of 
aural voyeurism, overhearing a private communication between je and vous. 
Estampies, which are danced songs that often have texts that resemble—in 
content if not in poetic form—those of the high-style love song, are similarly 
an apparently personal evocation of a lady which would in fact have provided 
the sonic material for dancing for a wider group of people, all dancing to their 
overhearing of an individual's love."^ Even the most private-seeming lyric is 
thus part of a social practice, just as even the most natural-seeming and private 
individual experience of sexual desire is based on social scripts for sexuality. 

Other songs involve interpersonal interaction and specifically stage two first- 
person individuals in conversation. In the jeu-parti this is formally arranged to 
discuss a particular dilemma and, like love songs with an envoy, the song turns 
outward at the end, although this time to appoint one or two judges to adjudi- 
cate the “jeu.” As the judgment is not given in the jeu-parti itself, one can appreci- 
ate its open form as a cue for live audience discussion of the question following 
performance, "7 Pastourelles and ballettes often describe narrative scenes and 
involve one or more other characters, some of whom themselves answer back 
or sing within the song, leading to the staging of multiple subjectivities, each 
filtered through the specifics of the performance situation. The complexity of 
these subjectivities for sexual identification is treated at length in chapter 5, 
but for now it is worth noting that pastourelles, like ballettes, rondeaux, and 
the specific kinds of motets found in D308, often have refrains, which, as 
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argued earlier, form a particularly communal focus for musical sociability and 
the shared understanding—and memory—of cultural sexual scripts. 

While cultural scenarios are often narrative, as are interpersonal ones, intra- 
psychic ones need not be. They are complex and layered non-narrative imag- 
ery formed of fragmentary symbolic materials, refrains and lyrics chief among 
them in courtly song culture. As Michael W. Wiederman notes, the individual's 
unique sexuality includes things that cannot be put into words, making this 
inchoate kind of desire potentially isomorphic with the memorable but non- 
verbal musical element of song. "8 While poetry and literature were generally 
performed aloud at court in this period, performances of song absolutely had 
to be rendered sonically and also enacted, at least to some extent, by a co- 
present living human body. Dance, too, necessitates both human presence and 
communal (or at least small-group) somatic interaction. Music thus enables 
and encodes social relations and the presentation of fictional sexual scripts. 
The rest of this book, therefore, will pay attention to the sonic, the musical, 
and the performative in the lyrics and narrative that are—ironically—now 
merely written, silently and without musical notation, into a book. 

Investigating ways in which the performative aspects of medieval song 
might have contributed to—might indeed have specifically enabled—its use 
as sexual scripts requires much essentially speculative, creative, and imagina- 
tive work. This work will here be guided by the descriptions of performance 
in Chauvency, which, while partial, is suggestive, and while itself a work of 
literature (and thus “fictional”) is at least verisimilitudinous if not really a 
historical account. Relying on my own musicological and musical imagina- 
tion, such work in combination with scanty medieval information is peril- 
ous. As Daniel Leech-Wilkinson argues, rather than performers learning from 
historical musicologists, historical musicology has arguably been affected by 
modern performance practices." Ever since the critique of authenticity in per- 
formance, led by the trenchant analysis of Richard Taruskin, these practices 
have been deemed to be fundamentally modernist./? Musicologists have thus 
been very wary of claiming that modern performances of historically remote 
repertoires transmit any historical knowledge, noting instead their reliance on 
economic factors like modern marketing categories and strategies, on the wish 
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fulfillment of the groups performing them, and on the personal convictions 
and nationally inflected training of their directors and members "7 

The way out of what is now a decades-old new-musicological impasse that 
I have been pursuing in my own work is by means of the more recent serious 
reappraisal given in historical studies to “reenactment.” 80 In the twentieth cen- 
tury, modeling themselves on European folklore museums, outdoor historical 
sites in North America, such as Williamsburg, Virginia, reconstructed build- 
ings, which they staffed with costumed interpreters and used for demonstra- 
tions of historically appropriate crafts.$l Parallel with musicological critiques 
of authenticity in early music performance, these animated facsimiles of cul- 
ture in *living museums," enthusiastically praised in the early 1980s, were den- 
igrated soon thereafter by those skeptical of claims of such authenticity.?? In 
a way similar to Taruskin's view of *authentistic performance," detractors of 
“living museums" and other re-stagings of the past saw reenactment as a “dys- 
simulation" and claimed that *the authenticity the reenactors unconsciously 
seek actually has to do with self-realisation, with establishing a pocket of nar- 
rative coherence in an alienated and dislocated modernity.” #3 As with critiques 
of musical authenticity, the historians alleged that “behind the search for the 
authentic lies the quest for the dollar. . . . [R]eenactments are moneymak- 
ing ventures."?^ Nonetheless, historians working with social-constructionist 
models—akin in methodological type to those deployed by sociologists pro- 
posing to address sexuality through the idea of sexual scripting—pointed out 
that a rigid distinction between authenticity and inauthenticity is ultimately 
untenable, while ethnographers have been able to show that although the idea 
of authenticity remains important, historical reenactors are aware they are 
approximating and constitute authenticity contingently.9? 


79. See Richard Taruskin, *Report from Lincoln Center: The International Josquin Festival- 
Conference, 21-25 June 1971," in Text and Act, 343: “The claim of authenticity becomes an 
earnest of *objective" consumer value. Could there be a better marketing ploy?"; and Leech- 
Wilkinson, The Modern Invention of Medieval Music, 3. 

80. See the arguments in Katherine M. Johnson, *Rethinking (Re)Doing: Historical Re-en- 
actment and/as Historiography," Rethinking History 19, no. 2 (2015): 193-206. See Elizabeth 
Eva Leach, *Imagining the Un-encoded: Staging Affect in Blondel de Nesle's Mes cuers me fait 
conmencier," Early Music 48, no. 1 (2020): 29-40. 

81. See Jay Anderson, “Living History: Simulating Everyday Life in Living Museums," Ameri- 
can Quarterly 34, no. 3 (1982): 290-306. 

82. See Anderson, “Living History"; and Patrick McCarthy, *'Living History’ as the ‘Real 
Thing’: A Comparative Analysis of the Modern Mountain Man Rendezvous, Renaissance Fairs, 
and Civil War Reenactments," ETC.: A Review of General Semantics 71, no. 2 (2014): 106-23, 
cited in Anne Brædder et al., *Doing Pasts: Authenticity from the Reenactors' Perspective," Re- 
thinking History 21, no. 2 (2017): 172. 

83. Brædder et al., “Doing Pasts,” 172. 

84. McCarthy, “‘Living History’ as the ‘Real Thing, " 107, reported in Brædder et al., “Doing 
Pasts,” 172. 

85. Brædder et al., “Doing Pasts,” 172. 
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As Anne Brædder, Kim Esmark, Tove Kruse, Carsten Tage Nielsen, and 
Anette Warring have discussed in their accounts of various reenactment cul- 
tures in Denmark, reenactments are performed not to claim historical authen- 
ticity but to approach a kind of provisional truth that might, by unsettling 
current narratives, open new perspectives on the historical material.96 Schol- 
ars, mainly historians, who have theorized reenactment point to its potential 
to offer access to affective kinds of knowledge—knowledge about the past 
rather than knowledge of the past. In particular, they note that it is an embod- 
ied kind of knowledge that muddies the Cartesian division between mind and 
body by incorporating intellectual knowledge recursively and reciprocally.87 
For all these reasons, treating imagined (or real) performances as reenact- 
ments seems to me to be a good fit for the purpose proposed here: doing so 
recognizes that both musical performances and their associated scholarship 
are embodied, performative, and affective. This approach thus rejects Carte- 
sian duality in favor of what medieval philosophy would have recognized as 
the hylomorphic soul, that is, a soul that is the form of the body's matter, a 
fundamentally embodied mind in which emotion and knowledge are tightly 
intertwined. In this sense, scholarship itself becomes a kind of reenactment, 
real or imagined, in which the scholar accesses affective knowledge about the 
past without claiming knowledge of the past. While necessarily provisional, 
this approach seems to me to offer a useful way of advancing the discussion 
beyond the impasse of authenticity. 


86. See Johnson, *Rethinking (Re)Doing," 196-200. 
87. Brædder et al., “Doing Pasts,” 186. 
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registrally wide range of texts, and proposed in chapter 2 that courtly 
song provides sexual scripts, I have effectively suggested that D308's 
Song Collection offers a flexible set of songs to supply all that a noble couple 
might “need” for their erotic imagination. In the rest of this book, I examine 
the broad spread of that provision. This chapter looks at the available erotic 
scripts given by two of the genre subsections in D308, the grands chants and 
the sottes chansons, songs that share musical and poetic characteristics but 
differ radically in verbal content. 

The first of these genres, the prestigious set of grands chants used to open 
the Song Collection, has an unsignaled subdivision based on content. Mostly 
it presents songs with a male je and a female beloved—the “dame”—who is 
directly addressed as *vous" and/or praised in the third person. A number of 
songs, however, address, in very similar language, the Virgin Mary. The first 
parts of this chapter consider afresh what the commonality of language for 
earthly and heavenly love might provide socially, when viewed in terms of 
scripts for both erotic and religious devotion. The second genre subsection 
considered here, the sottes chansons, have, by contrast, often been seen as 
humorously parodic of courtly love, reinforcing its normative power through 
comic and often obscene contestation. Without discounting their humorous 
potential for many listeners, I insist that they too provide sexual scripts that, 
for some individuals, were as serious as the scripts offered by grands chants or 
Marian-devotional songs. 

In fact, both sottes chansons and Marian songs have been viewed, in slightly 
different senses, as parodying the courtly love tradition, or being “parasitic” 


Hs demonstrated in chapter r that D308 contains a generically and 
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upon it, since both types imitate formal aspects of the grand chant, while trans- 
forming (in two different directions) its content. My analysis is slightly differ- 
ent: from a sexual scripting perspective, both kinds of content must be taken 
more seriously in themselves, since they potentially offer forms of sexual diver- 
sity that are not normally associated with the term *courtly love," but which 
should be considered as part of the overall field of sexual scripts offered by the 
song culture of the medieval court. The assumption of parody by an audience 
is supposed to be triggered by the mismatch between form (that of the grand 
chant) and content (either Marian or obscene). Once the musical aspect is con- 
sidered, however, the distinction between form and content becomes blurred, 
because the melody is both a reflection of the formal aspect of the versification 
and itself a form of “content,” contributing (non-semantically) to the mean- 
ing of the verbal text in the musico-poetic hybrid that is song. Both Marian 
songs and sottes chansons (as far as we can tell) have a musical aspect that is 
indistinguishable from that of the grand chant, meaning that all three are more 
closely linked in terms of their performance; indeed, they all typically stage a 
male je broadcasting his private affective and highly emotional thoughts to an 
audience, a kind of aural voyeurism that always borders on being inappropri- 
ate. I therefore view the sotte chanson and Marian song as extending the field 
of sexual scripting offered by song culture into more niche and non-normative 
but still available sexual practices, perhaps, so far as more normative audi- 
ences are concerned, hiding these under the cover of public humor and “fun” 
on the one hand and ecstatic religious devotion on the other. In both cases, the 
other genre reflects back on the grand chant, revealing its potential for chaste 
but ecstatic transcendence and sublimity, and its latent obscenity. For Marian 
songs, the opposite possibility also exists, that is, the conversion of the sexual 
and erotic into something else—not necessarily a sublimation, but perhaps the 
opening up of a sexual option on the asexual spectrum for those whose sexual- 
ity is apt for expression absent of any physical desire for other living humans, 
or in the “zone of uncertainty" around sexuality and desire.! For the sottes 
chansons, the root meaning of “obscene” —“off scene,” that is, the deliberately 
inappropriate or transgressive placement of something interior, secret, or pri- 
vate in public view—is pertinent here. I imagine, among a range of audience 
responses that undoubtedly included laughter and disgust, the elicitation of 
sexual desires that could be brought from *off scene" into the sexual scene of 
the individual psyche (as intrapsychic script, or fantasy) or the practice of a 
couple (as interpersonal script). 


1. On asexuality, see Julie Sondra Decker, The Invisible Orientation: An Introduction to 
Asexuality (New York: Skyhorse Publishing, 2015); Anthony F. Bogaert, Understanding Asexual- 
ity (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2015); and Mark Carrigan, Kristina Gupta, and Todd 
G. Morrison, Asexuality and Sexual Normativity: An Antbology (London: Routledge, 2014); on 
the “zone of uncertainty" see Jeff Hearn, “Where Are the Boundaries of Sexuality? Hovering in a 
Zone of Uncertainty between Sexualities and Non-Sexualities," Sexualities 21 (2018): 1368-73. 
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For each of these three interrelated types of song, this chapter gives an over- 
view of their inclusion in D308 before considering a few indicative examples 
from a sexual scripting perspective. The discussion takes the similarity of per- 
formance as a key to understanding how disparate content was presented as 
potentially equally available for individual appreciation and use. 


3.1. Overview of the Grands Chants 


In earlier work, D308 has been more often appreciated as the proto-source or 
origin for later and newer forms, especially for its prefiguring of the formes 
fixes of rondeau and virelai in the ballettes, than as a noteworthy reposi- 
tory of older music.? Virtually no one has discussed D308’s significant status 
as a document of reception, as the deliberate synthesis of an older tradition 
refracted within a specific geographical and social milieu, which is what the 
opening subsection of the Song Book, the set of nearly one hundred high- 
style grands chants, witnesses. Despite the compilation giving such clear 
indication of the importance of the grands chants—in their number, extent, 
and position—the grands chants of D308 have invariably been edited from 
sources deemed “better” on account of being more geographically “central,” 
or earlier in date, and which typically come complete with author ascriptions 
and musical notation.? 

The number of songs present in this section depends on how they are reck- 
oned. The table of contents lists eighty-eight incipits, which are numbered 
there and in the subsection itself with red Roman numerals. Yet the first song 
as presented in both the index and the layout in the subsection is, from a mod- 
ern scholarly perspective, made up of two separate songs. These two songs are 
not separated in the manuscript in any discernible way, although they have 
slightly different versification: Blondel de Nesle's Jain per coustume et par 
us (RS2124 as GCr [grand chant no. 1]) and Adam de la Halle's Onkes nuns 
bons ne fut pris (RS1599, not separately numbered and thus typically given 
in modern listings as no. ra, thus here GCra). Conversely, Force d'Amors 
mi destraint et justice (GC7) and Hé, cuers batains plus ke gerfalz sus bixe 


2. Page, “Tradition and Innovation”; Plumley, The Art of Grafted Song; Doss-Quinby, 
Rosenberg, and Aubrey, The Old French Ballette. 

3. Tischler, Trouvère Lyrics with Melodies, includes text variants from D308, but understand- 
ably each song's text is based on that in a musically notated manuscript. Literary scholars typi- 
cally edit author corpora, for which they never use D308 as a base text; see, for example, Yvan 
G. Lepage, L'Œuvre lyrique de Blondel de Nesle: Édition critique, avec introduction, notes et 
glossaire (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1994); A[xel] Wallenskóld, ed., Les chansons de Thibaut de 
Champagne, Roi de Navarre, édition critique (Paris: Champion, 1925); Axel Wallenskóld, ed., Les 
chansons de Conon de Béthune (Paris: Champion, 1968); Jean-Claude Rivière, ed., Les poésies 
du trouvére Jacques de Cambrai, avec Introduction, Études thématiques, Notices, et Glossaire 
(Geneva: Droz, 1978). 
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Table 3.1. Concordances in the grand chant subsection of D308. 
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Lost Metz 
MS 


I, 3, 6, 7-8, IO, II, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 
(twice), 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 40, 41, 42, 45 
6, 12, I4, 16, 18, 22, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 42, 46, 47, 49, 
50,51, 53, 55, 58, 65, 87 

6, 10, 12, I5, I4, I$, 16, 18, I9, 22, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
36, 41, 42, 47, 48, 51 

I, 13, 16, I9, 22 (twice), 25, 29, 35, 36, 46, 47, 49, 50, 55, 58, 63 
(twice), 64 (twice), 65, 67, 69, 87 

I, I2, I3, 14, 18, I9, 21, 22, 25, 30, 33, 35, 36, 46, 47, 49, 50, 63, 
64, 65,87 

I, 4, I2, I3, I6, I9, 22, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 40, 47, 50, 58, 
63, 64, 65 

Ia, I2, 14, I9, 22, 25, 30, 32, 35, 36, 42 (thrice), 46, 47, 48 (twice), 
49, 50, 63, 64, 65, 87 

I, I2, I5, I4, 18, 19, 21, 25, 26, 30, 32, 33, 35, 36 (twice), 5I, 55 
I, I2, I3, 14, 18, I9, 25, 30, 32, 33, 355 36, 42, 48, 63 

I, I2, I3, 14, I8, I9, 25, 30, 32, 33, 35, 36, 42, 48 

I, I2, I3, 14, 18, I9, 25, 30, 32, 33, 35, 36, 42, 48 

16, 19, 22, 26, 33, 35, 36, 46, 47, 50, 87 

22, 46, 47, 49, 50, 63, 64, 65, 87 

22, 46, 47, 49, 63, 64, 65, 87 

Ia, 46, 47, 63, 64, 65, 87 

II, I2, I5, I4, 18, 33 

19, 33, 46, 47, 87 

I, 26, 36,37 

3, II, 45 

I2, 18, 33 

47, 50,65 

16, 29, 34 


(GC8), presented in both the index and the layout of the Song Collection as 
two separate songs, are, from a modern scholarly perspective, a single song: 
Jacques de Cambrai's Force d’amors mi destraint et justice (RS1617 2 1631), of 
which the first stanza is listed and presented as GC7 and stanzas 2-5 as GC8. 
In addition to these complexities, a further five songs are added at the end of 
the subsection, each starting with an illuminated capital where it is copied, but 
lacking both a red number in situ and any incipit listing in the table of contents 
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(nos. GC89-GCo3). Moreover, the first of these additional, unnumbered, and 
un-tabulated songs actually duplicates a song already copied earlier in the sub- 
section (GC89 = GC77). For someone using the index, there are eighty-eight 
songs; for someone looking through the songbook, there are ninety-two songs; 
but for a modern reader, equipped with a scholarly catalogue of trouvére songs 
that allows them to diagnose the manuscript's conflation, division, addition, 
and duplication, there are ninety-three songs, one of which is copied twice. 

Of these songs, fifty-four have concordances in other manuscripts; the rest 
are unique to D308, including the one that is copied twice. Of the fifty-four 
non-unique copies, forty-four have musical notation in at least one other man- 
uscript (most for which melodies cannot now be reconstructed are concordant 
with the unnotated parts of U and/or with C, a manuscript designed to include 
music that was never entered). Replicating a general pattern, C has the highest 
number of concordances with D308's grands chants, with thirty-three songs 
appearing in both manuscripts. Although D308 shares twenty-four songs with 
U, the majority of which (eighteen = 75 percent) are also in C, overall, the 
concordances for the grands chants range more widely across the other trou- 
vére sources than do songs in the other genre subsections (see table 3.1). The 
songs in the Metz sources D308, C, and U form a distinct *local" group of 
music that was clearly well known in Lotharingia; it can be further granulated 
chronologically by the known copying history of U, which was added to in 
layers over time.^ The ten songs in D308 and U's earliest layer (known as Ur) 
can be adduced as being current in Metz over a relatively long period. When 
the Ur songs are not more widely copied, they can be assumed to be part of a 
long-lived but only locally recorded repertory, for example, nos. GC15, GC31, 
and GC4r, the last of which is by a local composer, Gautier d'Épinal, who was 
probably a clerk at Metz cathedral. When they are found copied more widely 
in other trouvére songbooks, they come instead from what may be considered 
a “central canon,” which includes the very opening song of D308's Song Col- 
lection, GCr by Blondel de Nesle, as well as songs like nos. GCr2, GCr3, 
GC30, GC32, and GC48, all by named trouvéres.ó 


4. See Robert Lug, “Politique et littérature à Metz autour de la Guerre des Amis (1231-1234): 
Le témoignage du Chansonnier de Saint-Germain-des-Prés," in Chazan and Regalado, Lettres, 
musique et société en Lorraine médiévale, 451-86; Madeleine Tyssens, U (Paris, BNF fr. 20050), 
“Intavulare”: Tables de chansonniers romans. II. Chansonniers Français (Liège: Université de 
Liége [Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres], 2007); and Madeleine Tyssens, ed., Le 
chansonnier français U, publié d’après le manuscrit Paris, BNE fr. 20050, 2 vols. (Paris: Société des 
anciens textes français, 2015-2020). 

5. GCr5 is Dame, j'atant an boin espoir (RS1797); GC31, Por joie chant et por mercit 
(RS1063); GC41, Par son dous comandement (RS649). 

6. GCr2 - [A] la dousour dou tens qui ranverdoie (RS1754), attributed variously to Blondel, 
Gace Brulé, and the Chastelain de Couci; GC13 = Li dous termine m'aigree (RS490), attributed 
to Moniot d'Arras; GC30 = De bien ameir grant joie atent (RS643), attributed to Gace Brulé; 
GC32 = Mout ai esteit longuement esbaihis (RS1536), attributed variously to Gace Brulé, the 
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D308 does not give any authorial attributions, but the more widely avail- 
able songs in the grand chant subsection often have attributions to named 
composer-poets in other manuscripts, even if some of these are disputed. As is 
the case with other subsections of D308 that have concordances, these widely 
circulating songs by named composers are concentrated toward the opening 
of the subsection, suggesting popularity and/or prestige. All but two of the last 
twenty-eight songs in the grand chant subsection are unique to D308 (GC69 is 
an anonymous song found also in R, and GC87 is a single stanza from a widely 
copied song by Adam de la Halle), whereas in the first thirty-eight songs, only 
three are unique (GC2, GC5, and GC9).7 In general, D308's concordant songs 
are very widely copied: of those songs concordant with C, twenty-two are 
found in sources copied outside Metz, and many of the concordant songs in 
general are interregional (with twenty-one appearing in the “central” trouvère 
chansonniers from at least two other copying families, the KNPX group and 
the MT group).? 

After the concordances with C, the next-highest number is with O, with 
which D308 shares twenty-five songs, and then (after U, already discussed), 
the manuscripts R and T, both having twenty-one concordances, followed 
by and V and P with twenty-one and twenty respectively (see table 3.1).? 
The alphabetically organized songbook O is related tangentially in Eduard 
Schwan's stemma to the Metz group of U, C, and D308, and shares the fea- 
ture of alphabetical organization with C.!? Manuscripts R and T appear to 
carry slightly later repertoire, which perhaps makes their overlap with the 
relatively late source D308 unsurprising. Stranger, however, is that more than 


Chastelain de Couci, and Gilles de Viés Maison; GC42 = Por lou tens qui verdoie (RS1768), attrib- 
uted to either Gobin de Reims or Jehan d'Auxerre. No author attributions appear in D308 itself or 
in the medieval hands of U (which has attributions added later), but the labels in C confirm that 
author names were known locally; see Luca Gatti, *Author Ascriptions and Genre Labels in C," in 
Leach, Mason, and Thomson, A Medieval Songbook, 75-81. The assumption, often made explic- 
itly or implicitly in modern scholarship, that lack of author ascriptions shows a lack of knowledge 
of authorship in the reception community seems unlikely to me; one might equally argue that an 
ascription is only truly necessary in a manuscript not ordered by author if one does not expect the 
audience already to know who the song is by. 

7. GC69 = An mon chant lo et graici (RS1044); GC87 = Certes il n'est mais nuns qui aint 
(RS149); GC2 = Contre lou dous tens d'estei; GCs = Amors longuement servit ai (RS55); 
GC» = Amerous destrois et penscis (RS1 589). 

8. For details of the familial relationships between sources, see Eduard Schwan, Die altfran- 
zôsische Liederhandschriften: Ihr Verhältnis, ihre Entstehung und ihre Bestimmung (Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1886). 

9. V's tally may, however, be subdivided, since GC40 comes from the booklet added to the 
source in the fourteenth century; on this song, see Marcia Jeneth Epstein, ed., “Prions en chant- 
ant”: Devotional Songs of the Trouvères (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1997), 8, 226-29, 
and the discussion later in this chapter. 

10. See Lug, “Common Exemplars of U and C"; and Leach, *Shared Small Sources for Two 
Early Fourteenth-Century Metz Chansonniers?"; see also the introduction in vol. 2 of Tyssens, Le 
chansonnier français U, publié d’après le manuscrit Paris, BNE fr. 20050. 
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thirty manuscripts share at least one song with the grands chants of D308, and 
a dozen of these have concordances in double figures. The concordances in this 
first subsection of the D308 Song Collection thereby tend not to confirm the 
isolation that its high number of overall unica might otherwise suggest. 

D308’s grands chants also cast a wide net in terms of their authorial represen- 
tation. Only four composers appear with certainty more than once.!! Jacques 
de Cambrai has two songs (appearing as three in the way they are copied, as 
noted earlier), and both Gautier d’Epinal and Thibaut de Champagne have 
three songs here, but by far the most represented known single composer in the 
grand chant subsection is Adam de la Halle, with ten songs.!? Some of the com- 
poser clusters in the ordering of D308 suggest that the sources for these songs 
were bifolios: Adam is the author of GC46 and GC47, and then GC49 and 
GC5o0; and there is a later cluster of three songs by him, GC63-65.1? Similarly 
Thibaut's first two songs occur in direct sequence as GC35 and GC36, again 
suggesting a bifolio source for these.!^ A further twelve trouvéres are repre- 
sented by a single song in the collection, among them some of the lesser-known 
and less widely attested trouvéres, such as Gilles de la Croix, Martin le Beguin, 
and Jehan de Louvois, who have the same number of songs here as much better- 
known and more prolific trouvéres such as Blondel de Nesle, Lambert Ferri, 
Gace Brulé, and Gillebert de Berneville. Nine songs have disputed attributions, 
and again, although some well-known names feature within these, there are 
many further little-attested composers. Fifty-four songs are anonymous in all 
sources; thirty-eight of these fifty-four (70 percent) are unica in D308. 

The first four songs can serve here to discuss those features that are typical of 
the collection as a whole and those that are not; the next sections look at their 


11. Allowing all the possibilities in the disputed ascriptions, Blondel and Gace would join this 
number (Blondel gaining GC26 and possibly GCr2; Gace gaining GC30 and GC33 and possibly 
GCz12), as, potentially, would either (but not both) the Chatelain de Couci (gaining possibly GC12 
and GC32) and Gilles de Viés Maisons (gaining GC25 and possibly GC32). 

12. While Butterfield, in “The Musical Contexts of Le Tournoi de Chauvency in Oxford, 
Bodleian MS Douce 308,” notes the importance of Adam for refrains in D308's motets for Chau- 
vency's refrains, she makes no mention of his similar significance in the grands chants. He is, in 
fact, present in nearly all subsections of the Song Collection, particularly at their openings, sug- 
gesting a strong local interest in his work, which would fit the timeline for his fame proposed in 
Bradley, Authorship and Identity in Late Thirteenth-Century Motets. 

13. GC46 = Je n'ai autre retenante (RS248); RS47 = Li jolis malz ke je sent ne doit mies 
(RS1186); GC49 = Dous est li malz qui la gent met en voie (RS1771); GCso = Or voi je bien 
(RS1247); GC63 = Au repairier an lai douce contree (RS500); GC64 = On demande mout sovent 
k'est Amors (RS2024); GC65 = Pour coi ce plaint d'amour nuns (RS2128). The run of four of 
Adam's songs between GC46 and GC5o may imply that the two stanzas of the intervening song, 
GC48 (Gillebert de Berneville's J'ai fait mains vers de chanson (RS1857), were copied on the same 
source leaf as the preceding two songs. All three would then represent two-stanza selections of 
songs found in longer formats elsewhere. 

14. GC35 = Je ne voi mais nelui qui ju ne chant (RS315); GC 36 = De bone amor vient science 
et bonteit (RS407). On the likely use of bifolio sources in the compilation of D308, see Leach, 
“Shared Small Sources for Two Early Fourteenth-Century Metz Chansonniers?” 
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musico-poetic aspects (see table 3.2). The first song, GCr, is a widely trans- 
mitted love song by one of the earliest composers represented here, Blondel 
de Nesle, likely the only song by him in the manuscript, and tells how the je 
loves from habit and practice, singing like a lover who dare not complain of 
love since he has so much happiness from his sorrow.'? As noted earlier, the 
last three stanzas that appear copied as if part of this song in fact belong 
to a song by Adam de la Halle (GCra), a feature probably resulting from 
the nature of the source material Ip This (probable) accident allows Adam, 
the most represented composer in the collection, to appear at the outset of the 
collection. Adam's song, similarly to Blondel's, recounts how being seized by 
Love makes one more worthy and more joyful: How can he keep silent when 
thinking of his lady?!” The next song, Contre lou dous tens d'estei (GC2), is 
an anonymous unicum, a love song in a similarly high style to Blondel's, but 
starting with the seasonal nature renewal topos, in which the re-greening of 
the meadows makes the je sing.!8 

Between them, the three opening songs of the subsection (GCr, GCra, and 
GC2) have already treated the central themes of the high-style love song: the 
emotional je, driven to sing by love and his lady, expressly unable to com- 
plain of the pains of love (while paradoxically singing about them, sometimes 
at length) because he is dedicated to the way love makes one worthy. These 
themes and songs will be considered in greater detail for their sexual script- 
ing function in the next section. After these three, the next song completes the 
themes of the grands chants by being directed at the Virgin Mary. Aymans fins 
et verais (GC3) is by a well-known trouvére from the Arras group (Lambert 
Ferri), but is actually a contrafact, that is, its text has been designed to fit a 
melody that is much more widely disseminated with a text that is a secular 
love poem. GC3’s scripting potential, too, will be considered in section 3.3, 
which specifically addresses the Marian songs.!? 

Considering just the formal features of the first four songs and comparing 
them to the rest of the collection permits an overall picture of the features of 
D308's grands chants to emerge. For example, GCr, GCra, and GC3 have 
isometrical stanzas, while GC2 has a heterometric stanza. As a whole, the 
collection is roughly split between these two types, with the latter, as here, 


15. See example 3.1. 

16. See the arguments for similar additions in the jeu-parti subsection in Leach, *Shared Small 
Sources for Two Early Fourteenth-Century Metz Chansonniers?," 139. The other two songs that 
have ascriptions to Blondel in at least one source (GCr2 and GC26 = Mout parsolt bien mon 
aventaige ameir, RS758 = 814) are rejected as his by Lepage in L'Œuvre lyrique de Blondel de 
Nesle, 403-22, 459-74. 

17. Lines 3.5-8; see example 3.2. 

18. Lines 1.1-5; see figure 3.1. 

19. See example 3.3. 
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predominating in the part of the repertory that is not widely disseminated.” 
As for stanza length, GCr is a six-stanza song with an envoy, fully represented 
in D308; GCra is a partial copy of a song present more fully in other manu- 
scripts; GC2 is a three-stanza song here, and we do not know whether D308 
copies all of it, since this is the only surviving copy, although it seems poetically 
finished; and GC3 is a song copied here with its full five stanzas, but lacking 
the envoy found in another manuscript’s copy. All of these features recur in 
the rest of the collection, although some are rare. Rare, for example, are six- 
stanza songs, which are the second-least-common type, with only two further 
instances; unusual, too, is GCr's inclusion of the envoy.*! For D308 to copy 
fewer than the full number of stanzas available in other manuscripts is fairly 
common, occurring in twenty-five of the fifty-four concordant songs, and is 
particularly prevalent in D308’s copies of the songs of Adam. Three-stanza 
songs are also quite frequent, and many of them are, like GC2, songs from the 
“local” repertory.?? Having five stanzas is, conversely, the norm, with nearly 
half the collection having this number.?? And, as noted earlier for the converse 
case of GCr's inclusion of its envoy, the exclusion of an envoy found elsewhere 
is more likely than not for D308's copy. 

In terms of the relation between stanzas, GCrt is in the relatively rare cob- 
las doblas format (with the rhymes changing type, but not pattern, every two 
stanzas); GCra, GC2, and GC3 are coblas unissonans, in which the pattern 
and type recur every stanza, something found in seventy-three (80 percent) of 


20. But not exclusively. Overall in D308, a total of thirty-five songs (one of which is copied 
twice) are heterometric, nine of which are songs by Adam. Adam's works feature prominently in 
the heterometric stanza count, principally because his songs are themselves predominantly hetero- 
metric: only five of his thirty-six songs (28 percent) are isometric, one of which is included in D308 
(but only as if part of another song, that is, as GCra). 

21. Only GCz4 (Lautrier avint en cel atre pais, RS1574) and GC31x (Por joie chant et por 
mercit, RS1063) have six stanzas; only nine of the thirty-four songs (26 percent) in D308 that have 
envoys in at least one source also have them in D308. Why this manuscript is less likely to copy 
envoys is a difficult question, and answers rely on how one imagines envoys were generated and 
transmitted. If, as I would hypothesize, they were specific to a given performance situation, ending 
up in larger manuscripts only after they had been written down on ephemeral smaller sources, one 
can imagine that they were simply not (yet) written when the source materials to which D308's 
scribes had access were created. The alternative hypothesis is to imagine them being deliberately 
omitted because they pertain to individuals too geographically and temporally distant to have re- 
tained any relevance by the relatively late date of D308. This hypothesis would work well with the 
unusual inclusion of the envoy in GCr, since it self-names the composer rather than a no longer 
known audience member. 

22. In all, twenty-three songs have three stanzas here, of which twelve are unica (GC2, 5, 39, 
43, 56, 57, 60, 62, 90, 91, 92, and 93), and three further have concordances that suggest they are 
most closely linked to at least one of the other Metz sources (GC20, 27, and 45). 

25. In total, forty-four songs have five stanzas here, but this accounts for forty-five instances, 
since both copies of RS1826 (i.e., both GC77 and GC89) have five stanzas. 
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the songs in this collection.?^ The number of lines per stanza in the first four 
songs is also fairly typical of the collection overall, with GCra and GC2 hav- 
ing eight-line stanzas, by far the most prevalent number, occurring in nearly 
half of the songs in the collection (forty-three songs = 47 percent), while the 
other two have rarer stanza lengths: GCr has a nine-line stanza, something 
found in a total of fifteen songs (16 percent), and GC3 a ten-line stanza, a type 
found in only ten songs here (11 percent).2 The syllable count per line in these 
opening songs is, however, less typical of the subsection overall. Setting aside 
GC2, which is heterometric, the other songs have lines in heptasyllables, which 
is the least usual choice in the subsection, albeit one that is more likely near the 
start of the collection.26 

Now that we have seen the extent to which these opening songs are repre- 
sentative of the formal features of the collection as a whole, it is time to take 
a closer look at their musico-poetic engagements and inquire into their sexual 
scripting potential. The next section treats the first three songs, which are secu- 
lar love songs; the Marian song GC3 is considered alongside the other Marian 
songs of the grands chants in section 3.3. 


3.2. Courtly Love Songs in the Grands Chants 


The general nature of the love songs here has already been adduced from the 
brief consideration in the preceding section of Blondel de Nesle's J’ain per 
coustume et par us (GCx), Adam de la Halle's Onkes nuns bons ne fut pris 
(GCra), and the anonymous unicum Contre lou dous tens d'estei (GC2), but 
this section considers them in more detail, and explicitly as sexual scripts. 
Moreover, the added power of their sung melodies, at least where these can be 
supplied putatively from concordant sources, will be adduced as a means of 
thinking about the role of music in the generation of cultural scripts. 

GCr opens the Song Collection with a helpful example of the typical sexual 
scripting made available in high-style grands chants that document love for 
a secular lady from the perspective of a male je. The text and translation are 
given in example 3.1a. The je ascribes his love to “coustume et . . . us," and 
while “habit” (coustume) and “practice” (us) might seem to assign a level of 
try-hard perfunctoriness to love, the sense is that he has loved his lady for a 


24. Here my count is based on the eighty-seven that have multiple stanzas, that is, excluding 
the single-stanza poems GC84-88 which close the first layer of the subsection's collection. 

25. Here my count is based on a total of ninety-one, since the anonymous chanson avec des 
refrains, GC27 (Deus dont me vint ke j'ozai comencier, RS1270), has a variable numbers of lines 
per stanza on account of the variable length of the changing refrains appended to each stanza. 

26. I base my count on the fifty-three songs with isometric stanzas, of which nine (17 percent) 
are heptasyllabic, of which five occur in the first twenty-one songs. The majority of songs have 
decasyllabic lines (thirty-three songs = 62 percent), with eleven (21 percent) having octosyllables. 
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long time, and that love is a way of life for the je who sings “come amins et 
drus” (like a friend and lover) and dares not complain even though he has 
“moult de malz éus” (much sorrow from his happiness [or vice versa]). He 
declares that he will not weaken from bearing such a sweet burden, and at 
the end of the first stanza exclaims: “God! Don’t let me ever cease a single 
day from good loving” (“Jai Deus! Ne me lest anfaindre / Un soul jor de bien 
ameir!" lines 1.8—9). 

In the second stanza it appears that the lady's initial encouragement has 
subsequently been withdrawn; the je's pain is increased by the bitterness that 
has followed that initial sweetness (lines 2.5-9). This stanza uses opposites 
and paradox to explore why it is not right for him to refuse the sorrow (dolor) 
of love: a chiasmus presents the sweet water and fire that enflames (fire) and 
extinguishes (water) him, and his comment on the illogical sequence of the 
lady's love and now the bitterness of withdrawal is to declare that no one ever 
gilds first and paints afterwards.?" 

The third stanza starts with the lady's present anger, which has caused her 
to withdraw her Dous Samblans, that is, she has refused to let him see her, 
since *Samblans" is a light personification of the sight of her outside appear- 
ance. But this setback, far from breaking the will of the je, has increased it in 
proportion to her increasing anger (lines 3.3—4). Here the elision between Love 
and the lady begins to come into play, with the je stating that it would be a 
reproach to his unwavering loyalty if love (or Love) did not have the power to 
put him to the test (lines 3.5—9). Again, in stanza four, the je reasserts that she 
has taken back Sweet Semblance (line 4.3) and imprisoned his joy (line 4.2), 
which has killed him (line 4.4). He then speculates that she may believe he does 
not love her, which he castigates as a foolish thought (line 4.6) and declares 
that even if he were a king or a duke he would love her in exactly the same way 
(lines 4.7-8). This idea of status is explored further in the fifth stanza, which 
starts by acknowledging that she is so far above him in rank that unless Love 
helps him, she will kill him (lines 5.1—4). With Love's intervention, he might 
be granted her semblance and sweet companionship, which he fears he will 
be cheated of (lines s.s—7). Hope reassures him that he will always recover 
it (lines 5.8—9). In the final stanza he claims that he is assailed by Love every 
day and refuses to defend himself from this assault because he loves without 
treachery (lines 6.1—6). Thus he hopes to be held dear by his lady, whom he has 
served for a long time without any reward (lines 6.7—9). 

The entire poem maintains relentlessly the first- and third-persons singu- 
lar, with the lady, her Sweet Semblance, Hope, and Love in the third person, 
and the first-person je only implicitly addressing the audience to whom he 


27. This metaphor is also found in Guillaume le Vinier, Qui que voie en amor faindre (RS128), 
7 p q 

line 5.3; see Philippe Ménard, ed., Les poésies de Guillaume le Vinier (Geneva: Droz, 1983), 
62—67. 
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Tan per coustume et par us 
Lai ou je ne puix atendre 

Et chans come amins et drus 
Qui d'Amors ne s'oze plaindre, 
Se ai moult de malz eüs; 

Mais ne m'an doi?? mie faindre 
Pour si doz faix mettre jus. 

Jai Deus! Ne me lest anfaindre 
Un soul jor de bien ameir! 


N'est pas drois ke je refus 

La dolor ke me fait teindre. 

Ma dame est douce iaue et fus?? 
Por moi prandre et estaindre; 
Mais se ne fist onkes nuns: 
Avant doreir et pues paindre. 

A premiers fu bien venus; 

Por tant est ma dolor graindre 
Ke voi apres dous ameir. 


L'ire, por cui m'est faillus?? 
Dous Samblans, n'ait pais faucee 
Mai volantei, ans est plus 

Ma dame a vers moi iree. 

Se s'amor n'i fait vertus, 

Ke sor moi c'est esprovee, 

Jai ces pris n'an iert creüs, 

Ains li serait reprove 

Ma loiaulteit sens fauceir. 


Ma dame, an cui suix randus, 
Ait ma joie enprixonnee 

Et lou Dous Samblans repus, 
Dont elle m'ait mort donee, 
Se d'amer seux mescreüs. 
C’ai je dit! fole pensee! 

Se j'estoie rois ou dus, 

Se fust de moi si amee— 

N'i devroit elle penceir. 


From [long] habit and from practice I love 
where I may not attain [love], and I sing like 
a friend and lover who dare not complain of 
Love, 

although I have much sorrow from my 
happiness; but I must not weaken at all on 
account of bearing this sweet burden. God! 
Don't let me ever cease 


a single day from good loving! 


It is not right that I refuse the sorrow that 
makes me pale. My lady is the sweet water 
and fire that inflames and extinguishes me; 


but nobody ever did this: first gild and then 
paint. At first I was well received; so much 
does my sorrow greaten 


when I see, after the sweetness, the bitterness. 


The anger, which is why Sweet Semblance 
has failed me, did not break my will/desire, 
but has rather increased it the more my lady 
is angry toward me. 

If her love does not have the power to put 
me to the test, her [Love's/the lady’s] value 
will never be believed, indeed she [Love/the 
lady] will certainly reproach 


my loyalty, [which is] without falseness. 


My lady, to whom I have entrusted myself, 
has imprisoned my joy and taken back Sweet 
Semblance, by which [action] she has given 
me death 

if she doesn't believe I love her. What have 

I said? Foolish thought! Even were I a king 
or a duke, she would be loved by me in the 
same way 


—she mustn't even think about it. 


Example 3.1a. Text and translation of GC: (Blondel de Nesle, Pain per coustume et par us; 
RS2124). 


28. MS: doie. 


. MS: douce et agus fus. While a poetically weaker reading, it feasibly means “My lady is the 


sweet and sharp fire (that inflames and extinguishes me).” 


30. MS: faillis. 
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5.1 Tant est de moi a desus, She is so far above me that I fear she will kill 
Ke je crien ke ne m'ocie, me, if I am not remembered by Love, who 
Se n'i suix amanteüs forgets rank. 

D'Amour, qui paraige oblie. 

5.5 Bien m'iert li samblans vandus Then I may be granted her semblance and 
Et la douce compaignie her sweet company, of which I always fear 
Dont crien estre deceüs; I will be cheated; but Hope assures me 
Mais Esperance m'afie 

5.9 Tout ades dou recovreir. always that I will recover it. 

6.1 Chascuns?! jour suis asaillus Every day I am attacked by Love who holds 
D'Amor, qui m'ait an bailie me in her power. For merci, I have never 
Soie merci, defendus defended myself from her [Love]. 

Vers li ne me suis je mie. 

6.5 Bien an doi estre creüs, I should really be believed in this, because 
Car ju ains sans tricherie: Ilove without treachery: so, may I be held 
Si soie jou chier tenus dear by my lady, whom I have served 
De ma dame, k'ai servie 

6.9 Lon tens sens gueridonneir. a long time without reward. 

Envoy 
Er Et cant li plairait, merie And when it pleases her [Love/my lady], 


my suffering will be rewarded and Blondel 
retained [as a vassal], whom Love will have 
declared war on 


lert ma poinne et retenus 
Blondiaz, cui l'Amors defie, 


EA Samin nel digne clameir. if she [the lady/Love] does not deign to call 


him her ami. 
Example 3.1a. (Continued) 


is singing. The envoy, which might normatively *turn" to address someone 
directly in the second person, either the addressee of the poem, the song itself, 
or someone in the audience, here remains in the third person and transmutes 
the first person nearly entirely to a named third person in order to reveal the 
authorship of the poem: Blondel.3* “When it pleases her,” the envoy says, “my 
suffering will be rewarded and Blondel retained,” by implication, as the lady’s 
vassal. If she does not deign to call him “ami” (literally “friend,” but the term 


31. MS: O chascuns. 

32. On the propensity of envoys—called tornadas in Occitan, reflecting this “turn”—to be the 
locus of a staged shift in subjectivity, see Phan, “La tornada et l'envoi"; Rosenberg, “The envoi in 
Trouvére Lyric, with Particular Attention to the Songs of Gace Brulé"; Judith A. Peraino, Giving 
Voice to Love: Song and Self-Expression from the Troubadours to Guillaume de Machaut (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2011); and Anne Adele Levitsky, *Song Personified: The Tornadas 
of Raimon de Miraval," Mediaevalia 39 (2018): 17-57. 


Melody from M 


13 Et chans come a - mins et. drus. 


1.6 Mais ne m'an doi m - e fain - dre 


W opening truncated 


r 


1.7 Pour si doz faix__ met - tre jus.__ 


T a fifth lower 


me lest an - fain. dre 


lo 
1.9Un soul | jor de — bien a -  meir! 


Example 3.1b. Music with the text of the first stanza of GCr (Blondel de Nesle, Pain per 
coustume et par us; RS2124). 
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a woman uses in this register to an accepted male beloved), it will be as if Love 
“defie” him, that is, issues a formal challenge, makes war on, or becomes hos- 
tile to someone who once was an ally or vassal. 

What sort of sexual script is this? How might various members of the audi- 
ence for this song have received it and understood it? The subject position 
of the je offers one possible point of access, since it performs a masochistic 
love: happiness brings pain, the burden of which is sweet; the sorrow that 
makes him blanch is not refused, but the more angry she is, the greater his 
desire; joy is imprisoned, he is put to death, killed, and attacked daily by Love 
without putting up any defense, yet continues to serve. The lady herself not 
only remains distant through her third-person description but also is made 
diffuse through the personifications of Love, Hope, and her Sweet Semblance. 
Identification with the distant and cruel lady might bring a sense of remote 
power and expectation, but also the powerlessness of being served whether 
you like it or not, of not having your anger (and, by implication, refusal) taken 
seriously. In effect, the masochistic cast of the lover removes agency from the 
lady, since her withdrawal and refusal are taken by the je as a prompt to 
continued loving. Worryingly, her earlier Sweet Semblance acts implicitly as 
a kind of perpetual consent, while the later change in her desire to accept 
him is being ignored in the present of the song. While the lover says Love 
assails him daily, this song in fact attests to the je's own constant assault on 
the lady's refusal of her company and presence. If she were properly master- 
ful, insinuates the envoy, she would retain him as her vassal, this *she" being 
ambiguously deflected as potentially meaning *Love" rather than, but also as 
well as, the lady. Ultimately, this scenario has a je who is controlling events 
while appearing subservient: he is the seemingly loyal and submissive servant, 
happily accepting the pain his lady's avoidance brings him, but is actually 
telling his *master" what she should do, and refusing to allow her to refuse.?? 
The language in the last two stanzas reflects the transactional nature of love 
as the je fears being cheated (deceiis, line 5.7), but Hope assures him he can 
“recover” (recovreir, line 5.9) his erotic emotional outlay. The loss of money 
here is equated with death: his lady will kill him if she continues to cheat him 
of her sweet company and Semblance. She is implicitly a deceitful, cheating 
murderer if she refuses to return the relationship to its former state and repay 
him with her Sweet Semblance. The idiocy of her withdrawal of the latter is 
also implicit in the metaphor from visual art in which the je declares that no 
one ever did the painting after the gilding (lines 2.5—6). 

For someone who enjoys the reality or (more likely) fantasy of feeling 
coerced, tricked, or blackmailed into acceding to a persistent suitor, the lady's 
role here could provide an instructive and serviceable identification. Once one 


33. This is, in BDSM terms, “topping from the bottom," the agency of the submissive in a 
dominant-submissive relationship, a theme that will be explored further in chapter 5. 
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has consented once, any later withdrawal is a *no" that can only continue to 
mean “yes,” a consensual non-consent that could readily be part of a rape fan- 
tasy (a subject more explicit in the pastourelles I explore further in chapter 5). 
For an individual who delights in masochism, and moreover enjoys wielding 
the power of submission and service as a means of exerting relentless pres- 
sure while maintaining the ostensible moral high ground, the je has several 
facets that become available as fantasies of sexual interaction. As a whole, the 
fraught power play that stages the je in the absence of the lady additionally 
gives voyeuristic pleasure to an audience who are privy to the lady's change- 
ability, the lover's steadfastness, and can await with tantalizing anticipation 
the lady's receipt of the song, fantasizing its potential effects. 

Important to consider here is how these scripts would have been musical- 
ized in their sonic performance, and how that might affect the availability and 
persistence of the sexual scripts the song offers. The music is, compared to 
some of the songs we will see later, complex and formal. It lacks any repeat- 
ing and readily singable refrain material; its melody has melismas of up to 
four notes for a single syllable and would take time and effort to learn.?^ This 
is despite the fact that it has quite a tight structure with a relatively limited 
amount of musical variety. Three melodies survive for this song—two uniquely 
in single manuscript, and a third in all the other sources. The melody found 
most often, which is likely to be the original, if not that necessarily known by 
D308's users, has some interesting features that typify the complexity com- 
monly found in melodies of grands chants. It is, like the majority of these 
melodies, in pedes-cum-cauda form; that is, its melody for the opening four 
lines (the “frons”) has the musical form ABAB, meaning the melody of a single 
two-line pes (AB) is repeated; the frons is followed by a cauda, X. As there are 
nine lines here, there is an imbalance between the length of the pedes (four 
lines) and the cauda (five lines), which is weighted toward the latter, a fairly 
typical weighting. Yet the opening line of the cauda here is, unusually, musi- 
cally marked as closural, since it uses the melody that will form that of the 
final line (line 9), implying that it closes the first half of the musical structure, 
both of which “halves” end with the same melody. 

Line 5's closural articulative function is further evidenced by the line that 
comes immediately after it, which begins like lines r and 3 of the pedes. The 
melody thus makes a melodic unit of the first five lines, rather than—as the 
poetry does—the first four, giving a musical structure that reflects the syntax 
of only the first and fourth stanzas of the verbal text. In tonal terms, the first 
four lines alternate between outlining the upper tetrachord (four pitches) and 
the lower pentachord (five pitches) about the final (the pitch a), while line 
5 starts a tone lower than yet sounded and cadences on the final. Norma- 
tive melodic movement in this kind of music is stepwise, and leaps are used 


34. And this is regardless of which melody one picks of the three available for this song. 
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judiciously. In the pedes, leaps separate the lines until the join between lines 4 
and 5, which also helps to effect a seamless inclusion of line 5 within the first 
part of the musical structure (despite its not being poetically part of the pedes 
and also despite the textual syntax in the majority of stanzas); line 5 is the 
only line in the first five to do anything internally other than proceed stepwise, 
making a leap from the second to the third syllable. 

The following lines, 6—9, are musically complex. Line 6 starts like lines 1 
and 3 with a rise from a to d, repeating the d, but then evading the return to d 
at the end of the line (seen in the pedes), in favor of ending on G, which con- 
nects by step to line 7. Line 7 also starts with a rise from a but only as far as c 
before cadencing on a, the pitch of the eventual final. As far as their cadences 
go, this pair of lines, 6 and 7, set up a pedes-like ABAB structure for the final 
four lines of the cauda: lines 6 and 8 end the same (at different pitch levels) 
as do lines 7 and 9. After starting with the W figure from lines 1 and 3, line 6 
terminates with figure T (“mie faindre”), a figure that—a fifth lower in pitch— 
will end line 8; after a more truncated presentation of the W figure, line 7 has 
the termination (Z) already heard at the end of line 5, which anticipates the 
end of the final line, line 9. 

The only entirely new material is found at the start of line 8, and to get 
there, between lines 7 and 8, the singer makes the joint largest leap in the song, 
a fifth, similar in size to the fifth leaps (in both directions) that separate each 
of the first three lines in the pedes. Line 8 is the most unusual and the strang- 
est line, with the most leaps and a relentlessly low tessitura (C to G), as well 
as ending on the same pitch that the next line begins on, something that only 
elsewhere happens from the end of one stanza to the start of the next. The first 
five syllables of line 8 offer a singer the potential for performative emphasis 
because of their dense use of leaps, so that “Jai Deus! Ne me lest . . . ” can 
really be brought out, separated in a semi-staccato delivery, as an emotive 
swearing of ongoing fidelity, while also then lending the weight of relief as the 
singer resumes the more stepwise and thus legato termination of the line (here 
“anfaindre”).% Line 9, as already mentioned, is identical to line s, closing the 
stanzaic structure with a perfect echo of the mid-line of the stanza. 

Musically, the envoy provides a moment of particular interest. It is four 
poetic lines long and would therefore be sung to the melody of the last four 
lines of the stanza, starting at line 6. Normatively, envoys stand out musically 
as being very specifically not another whole new stanza because their melody, 
taken from a line in the cauda, marks them as not being a return to the begin- 
ning. The shock and surprise musically of this return to the middle is often 
aided by the poetry, which typically opens the envoy with some form of direct 


35. Similarly “Por tant est ma dolour graindre" in stanza 2, “Ains li serait reprouvée" in stanza 
3, “Se fust de moi si amée” in stanza 4, “Mais Esperance mafie” in stanza 5, “De ma dame Kai 
servie” in stanza 6, and, most significantly, *Blondiaz, cui l'Amors defie” in the envoy. 
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address.?6 As noted previously, the envoy here does not shift to any form of 
direct address. And because the melody of line 6 begins exactly like line 7, 
a listener would not know until late in the line, when the melody changes 
from the W figure of line 1 to the T motive, that this is the envoy rather 
than another stanza. The usual initial surprise of the envoy is thus delayed, 
potentially amplifying it. Moreover, the naming of the author occurs in the 
stanzaically unique and highly emphatic material at the start of line 8, making 
it aurally prominent. The delaying of the clear musical and poetic features that 
would signal the terminal function of an envoy thereby serves to emphasize 
Blondel's name and authorship, even though for the audiences reached by 
D308 the song would inevitably be voiced by someone only fictionally the 
long-dead Blondel de Nesle.57 

The music has a range of an octave and a tone and is mainly stepwise: just 
over half of all syllables have a single note (37 of 67 = 55 percent), and few 
have more than two (11 of 67 = 16 percent), although some have up to four 
notes provided plicas are read as generating an extra pitch (shown as small 
notes with their stems crossed in the transcription). Nonetheless, the modified 
repetition structure and the gentle development that involves repositioning 
shorter motives within the melodies of individual lines results in a complex 
overall pattern that would require a skilled singer to remember and deliver its 
melody.?? When this musical stanzaic structure is combined with the changing 
emphases, syntax, and rhymes of the text, the song is a virtuoso construction, 
almost certainly one that would have been performed by a skilled professional 
singer to an audience of courtiers who would eventually come to know the 
tunes as listeners, even if they would not know the overall song well enough 
to sing it themselves. 

Aspects of the poetic form show virtuoso treatment as well. The a-rhyme 
(*-us"), presented in the very first line as a word in its own right sees sustained 
use (pun intended) through the entire six stanzas and envoy. The first eight 
lines alternate a-rhymes and b-rhymes, the former oxytonic, the latter par- 
oxytonic. The b-rhyme, however, changes every two stanzas, giving something 
that, while strictly coblas doblas, is very nearly coblas unissonans. The final 
line is a rim estramp, rhyming only with the equivalent line in the other stan- 
zas. It too is unchanging throughout (“-eir” is the Lotharingian orthography of 


36. See Peraino, Giving Voice to Love, 70, and the other references in note 32. 

37. Blondel typically uses envoys for self-naming, contrary to the practice of other trouvères; 
see Rosenberg, “The envoi in Trouvére Lyric, with Particular Attention to the Songs of Gace 
Brulé,” 66. 

38. These features are typical of many of Blondel's songs; see Elizabeth Eva Leach, *Do Trou- 
vére Melodies Mean Anything?," Music Analysis 38, no. 1-2 (2019): 3-46. 
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what is “-er” in more central Francien), and its uniqueness in each stanza gives 
a slight surprise each time.?? 

Thus, despite the motivic cogency of the sparing musical material, the mel- 
ody would require concentration to remember and fit to the poetic text; this 
is a song for a professional singer, without a refrain and which a courtier, lis- 
tening, could inhabit as the je or feel themself to be the love object being sung 
about. Its relative length and complex musical structuring would lend itself 
to this being a song for certain connoisseurs, enjoying the tension between its 
slightly unsettled rhymes, its tightly organized melody, and its deceptive and 
self-revealing ending. This song was very widely copied for more than a cen- 
tury after the likely date of its composition. Its association with a named (and 
self-naming) composer-poet makes it a prestige piece of musical heritage and 
something that would probably have been understood at the point when D308 
was copied as a staple of the repertoire, teaching commonplace waypoints in 
the possibilities of love. Unlike in some of the songs in D308, however, the 
sexual scripting aspects of this song are part of a cumulative whole, a set of cul- 
tural options explored somewhat similarly, albeit with nuances that may attract 
specific attention, in this entire group of songs. This claim may be substantiated 
by a briefer consideration first of the song that appears to be part of Blondel's 
in the manuscript (GCra) and then by what appears as the second song (GC2). 

Appended to GC: as if part of it are three stanzas from a song by Adam 
de la Halle that has a complex transmission history and textual status. The 
second stanza in D308’s copy is the only stanza that appears at the very end of 
the Adam libellus W', where it is copied without notation as if it were the third 
stanza of the preceding song, Au repairier en la douche contree (RS500).*° 
The first stanza in D308 is also the first stanza in the fullest version of this 
song, which is that in P, where this first stanza is underlaid to the only known 
notated melody for it. P has three further stanzas, but they are all unique to 
P, which does not transmit the stanza found as stanza 2 in D308 and as the 
only stanza in W'. Moreover, D308 too contains its own unique stanza, the 
third here. This pattern of stanzaic transmission—in which different sources 
have different continuation stanzas—is found in songs where it seems likely 
that the first stanza was written as a model or starting point for some kind 
of challenge or competition, perhaps one associated with some sort of puy 


39. For similar arguments about the function of rim estramp in another song by Blondel, see 
Leach, *Imagining the Un-encoded." 

40. The first stanza of Au repairier en la douche contree (RS500) is underlaid to the last 
melody given in the booklet (fols. or-v), but then the first residuum stanza after this notated stanza 
is in fact stanza 3 from Qui a puchele ou dame amee (RS495), after which stanza 2 of GCra 
(RS1599) follows, itself followed by stanza 3 of RS50o, the envoy of RS495, and finally stanza 2 
of RSsoo. It seems possible, given the location of these at the end of this authorial booklet, that the 
scribe is presenting a mélange of available materials, which are perhaps on an incomplete scrappy 
exemplar, perhaps even rough draft materials, which does not make clear that they are copies of 
later stanzas of three separate songs. 


1.5 


245 


2.8 


3.1 


3-5 


3.8 


Onkes nuns hons ne fut pris 
D'Amors, ke n'an vaxist muez 
Et qui n'an fust plus jolis 

Et muez venus en tous luez, 
Car Bone Amor lou fait faire; 
Bien est raisons qu'il i paire, 
Puez ke tous li biens en vient: 
Folz est qui ne lou maintient. 


Et puis ke je m'i suis mis 


Grant bonteit m'an ait fait duez: 


De la millour suis espris 
C'onkes fust veüe d'eus. 

Elle ne m'est pas contraire 
Son gent cors, son cleir viaire 
Remir, cant cilz malz me tient 
Sa grant biateit me sovient 


Onkes mais nuns fins amans 
Ne fut d'amors si eschiveis 
Con suis et serai tous tens; 
Car mes eürs an est teis. 
Douce dame debonaire, 
Coment me poroie taire, 
Kant cilz jolis mal me tient 
Et ci ne vos an sovient? 


No one was ever seized by Love who was 
not made more worthy and did not become 
more joyful and better received in all places, 
because Good Love makes him do it; it is 
most reasonable that this happens since all 
honor comes from it [love] and foolish is 
the person who does not maintain it. 


Since I have placed myself there [with Good 
Love], God has done me great good: I am 
in love with the best [lady] that eyes ever 
saw. It is anything but a trouble to me to 
contemplate her noble body [and] her clear 
face [because] when lovesickness grips me, 
her great beauty comes to my relief. 


No refined lover was every so taken by 

love as I am and shall be always; for 

my happiness is in such a thing. Sweet noble 
lady, how could I keep silent when this 
sweet sickness grips me and no relief 

comes from you? 


Example 3.2a. Text and translation of GCra (Adam de la Halle, Onkes nuns bons ne fut pris; 


R$1599). 
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Melody from P 


Y 
i 7 7 7 À EEE 
e — 
llOn - kes nuns hons ne fut pris____ 


1.2D'A - mors, ke n'an va - xist muez 


1.8Folz et qui ne _ lou main - tient. 


Example 3.2b. Music with the text of the first stanza of GCra (Adam de la Halle, Onkes nuns 
bons ne fut pris; RS1 599). 
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(a medieval society patronizing poetic composition), and that the later stanzas 
might be by different authors.*! 

In several ways, GCra makes such a good fit with GCr that it is easy to 
see how—if it is viewed as a scribal error or oversight, as seems likely—the 
scribe might have missed the fact of its being a different song.*? Both texts 
talk about Love in somewhat abstract terms, and about the lady principally 
in the third person (with the exception of the very end of the third stanza in 
GCra, where she is finally addressed; see example 3.2). The first stanza of 
GCra is an abstract clerkly statement about Bone Amor (Good Love): no one 
seized by Love has not been made more worthy and joyful because all honor 
comes from love, and the person who does not maintain it is foolish. The sec- 
ond stanza personalizes this: since the je has dedicated himself to Good Love, 
God has been good to him. To prove this fact, he enumerates the beauty of the 
lady's eyes, body, and face. As in GCr, the je recognizes that he suffers woes 
(malz) for his efforts. D308's unique final stanza here reprises the universal- 
izing statements of the opening, now additionally personalized: no lover was 
ever so in love as the je is and always will be, for his happiness is in just such 
a thing. In the last cauda he finally addresses the *sweet noble lady" directly 
(line 3.5), asking, *How could I keep silent when this sweet sickness grips me 
and no relief comes from you?" (lines 3.6-8). 

The basic line length here, heptasyllables, is the same as in GCr, although 
there are only eight lines in each stanza, and four rhyme types, with the cauda 
rhyming ccdd, of which the c-rhyme is the only paroxytonic one. The three 
stanzas are coblas unisonnans. Musically, it would be considerably less florid 
than GCr: the melodic presentation of the text is predominantly syllabic (43 
of 58 = 74 percent of the syllables have a single notated pitch), but it has a 
similar range (a ninth) and similarly sports some modified repeats of the pedes 
material in the cauda, here shifted within the line. Like GCr it is in pedes- 
cum-cauda form, although line 4 is minimally modified at the end to produce 
the eventual final pitch (F). The opening figure of a rising fourth followed by 
a descent is similar to that in Blondel's song, albeit notated at a different pitch 
level.43 The principal melodic material in Adam's song (labeled Y) involves an 


41. Examples from D308 include Quant lai saixon deziree (GC34) and Orandroit plus 
c'onkes maix (GC67). In both of these the first stanza can be found as a motet tenor, and their 
multi-stanzaic song versions have great variety in their continuation stanzas (many of which are 
unique in specific manuscripts); GC34's first stanza is also found in Méliacin. See Matthew P. 
Thomson, “Interaction between Polyphonic Motets and Monophonic Songs in the Thirteenth 
Century" (DPhil diss., University of Oxford, 2016), 142-60. 

42. I would hypothesize that the Adam text was written, without melody, at the bottom of 
the page of the Blondel song exemplar. The transmission of GCra in D308 would fit a scenario 
in which the scribe was using space left after GC to work out and/or record GCra with a new 
third stanza. 

43. This mental melodic association might possibly provide a reason why these two songs became 
associated in the now lost source material for D308, with the person writing GCra being prompted to 
do so having been reminded of its melody by writing—or sight-reading—the preceding GCr. 
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octave-long stepwise descent from the top of this rising fourth, which termi- 
nates with a turn from the semitone below that octave. As this plays out in the 
pedes, it connects each pair of lines and gives them a symmetry: Y is preceded 
by a rising figure (X); Y then takes up the bulk of both lines and terminates 
in a rising fourth at the end of the couplet resembling that at the beginning. 
There is a small leap between lines 2 and 5, and lines 3-4 then repeat the 
melody of lines 1-2 with, as mentioned already, the modification of only the 
final pitch (Y'). Figures X and Y occur in direct succession also in the cauda, 
although (as typically in this kind of song) they are not in the same position 
in the poetic line, starting partway through line 6 and running to the end of 
line 7. The part of the Y motive (Yt) that occurred at the start of lines 2 and 
4 in the frons occurs progressively later in the lines of the cauda, coming in 
the middle of lines 5 and 7 and then at the very end of line 8, where it forms 
the final cadence. The Yt motive always occurs within the full Y motive in the 
song's frons, and is in the X-Y combination of lines 6—7 in the cauda too, but 
is presented on its own in its initial repositioning to mid-line in line 5 and in its 
final move to become terminal at the cadence of line 8. Moreover, line 5 can 
be seen as two similar motives (Z) around the central articulation of the Yt 
motive. In this way, while all lines have X or some part of Y, line 5 stands out 
as being the most individual, with two almost identical halves, each opening 
with the only two leaps in the song that occur within poetic lines. 

Like GCr, GCra is a song that stages Love as a measured masochistic doc- 
trine with an absent and passive lady and a male je dedicated to ongoing 
future service. Again, it would require a singer to perform the je for listening 
courtiers, who would hear a comprehensible complexity of tightly woven 
but shifting motives that provide a flexible melody for the staging of the 
shifting emotions of the je, while containing him within a repeating stanzaic 
structure. 

About the melody of GC2, the next song in the subsection, we can only 
speculate, since it lacks concordances, but one might postulate a similar kind 
of balanced complexity, despite its heterometric lines and lack of paroxy- 
tonic rhymes. It, too, is typical of the grand chant, albeit in ways that are 
not completely the same as the classic and widely copied Blondel and Adam 
examples that precede it (a text and translation are given in figure 3.1). The je 
opens with the nature renewal topos, something frequently found in trouvére 
song, although not in either GCr or GCra. The return of the sweet season 
of summer, bringing green back to the meadows, compels the je to sing. He 
loves from a whole refined heart, without deception, a lady who—and here 
we return to familiar ground—makes him sorrow. He will maintain joy to 
cover his sorrow in order to limit the rejoicing of those who want to slander 
love. In the third stanza he addresses the lady *full of goodness" directly, 
and, as in the envoy of GCr, hopes she will deign to requite him. Presumably 
she makes him sorrow because she does not yet return his love, although 
whether because she is resisting, is refusing, or simply does not yet know of 
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I 
Contre lou dous tens d'estei 
Ke voi revenir 
Ke renverdissent si prei 
Ne me puis tenir 
De chanter comencier 
Car j'ain de fin cuer antier 
Sans decevoir 

Dame qui me fait doloir. 


II 

Por conforteir ma grieteit 
Et por muez covrir 

Me tig an jolieteit 

Por moins resjoir 

Ciaus qui lozengier 


44 


CHAPTER 3 


In response to the sweet time of summer 
that I see returning, that has re-greened 
the meadows I cannot keep myself from 
beginning to sing, because I love from 
my whole refined heart, without deceit, a 
lady who makes me sorrow. 


To comfort my grief and hide it better 
I cling to joy so as to cause those who 
want to slander love and betray it to 
rejoice less: I have no better power to 
wound them than to have joy. 


Vuelent amors et trichier: 
Muez n'ai povoir 
D'iaus greveir c'a joie avoir. 


HI 


Dame, plainne de bontei Lady, full of goodness, whom I wish 


Cui je voil server to serve, if you will graciously deign to 
Se par debonaireteit accept me, who wishes to serve you with 
Daigniez recoillir all honesty and who makes this plea with 


Moi qui sans trichier all sincerity, then my worth would be 
Vous voil servir et prieir much enhanced. 
Sans decevoir 

S'an dovroie muez valoir.^? 


Figure 3.1. Text and translation of GC2 (Anonymous, Contre lou dous tens d'estei; RS446). 


it is unstated. Joy here provides a front for this sorrow that will wound the 
slanderers of love. 

All three of these opening songs stage a je who typifies the male first- 
person persona of a courtly love song.*6 He sings of his pains, and excuses 
or explains them as worth bearing on account of his love, which he reaffirms 
before pleading with his lady to recognize both his pain and his love, and to 
relieve the former by returning the latter. Scholars influenced by Lacanian 
psychoanalysis have argued that the recognition of this pathology through the 
coining of the term *masochism" in the nineteenth century has enabled us to 


44. This line is a syllable too long compared to equivalent lines in the other stanzas. 

45. MS: voloir. Nigel Bryant notes (private communication) the emendation here as one of 
two alternatives, the other being *N'an dovroie muez voloir" (then I would wish for nothing 
more). I have opted to emend the o in *voloir" on the basis that it represents a smaller pen slip. 

46. The lack of explicitly feminine-voiced songs in the grand chant subsection differentiates 
it starkly from the generally high representation of feminine voices in the Song Collection as a 
whole. 
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“grasp the libidinal economy of courtly love" as an inherently theatrical stag- 
ing of servitude by the servant himself.4” Noting this masochism as performa- 
tive is barely necessary when it is staged in a song, something that is already 
a performance that is already being obviously staged by someone who in real 
life is neither its author nor its first-person persona, and who talks about and/ 
or discuses a lady whose identity is similarly flexible. It is this flexibility of 
persons in the *masochistic theatre of courtly love" that effectively enables its 
sexual scripting potential, erecting nipples of grain in the voice onto which 
listening imaginations can latch if their desires and fantasies hunger for some 
kind of mental anchorage.^? Whether the listener identifies with one of the 
persons or personas in the song or merely enjoys the aural voyeurism of the 
opened possibilities, the commonalities of—and nuanced variation between— 
courtly love songs give access to a fantasy world of amorous possibility, relat- 
able and malleable. The professional singer sings as a je authored by Blondel, 
mirroring the relation between the singer and the aristocrats at court, one 
or more of whom will be paying him for his trouble. The obscuring of the 
(nonetheless present and acknowledged) transactional nature of the court's 
love for love song is matched by the obscuring of the transactional nature of 
the love relationship, wrapped in courtliness but grounded in land, wealth, 
and lineage. 

Slavoj Zizek notes the lady in courtly love as representing the *paradox of 
detour”—the idea that while the je ostensibly wants erotic fulfillment, there is 
in fact nothing he fears more (because the lady is the terrifying sublime thing), 
so that what he really desires is more postponement. This may be so at the 
moment of performance, since an assembled audience for a courtly song is 
hardly the place for staging actual sex. But the sexual scripting perspective sug- 
gests that this postponement lasts only until the cultural script is transmuted 
into shared or solo fantasy material. The pain of the je is both aestheticized 
and eroticized. The way that courtly love song can console is through pro- 
viding practical material for mental pleasure—as music and as poetry, which 
serve together as sexual scripts. 


3.3. Marian Songs in the Grands Chants 


Transmitted among high-register love songs throughout the trouvére song 
tradition are those that, using similar vocabulary and types of versification, 
are addressed not to an earthly lady but to the Virgin Mary. While some col- 
lections separate such songs from their secular counterparts, most do not; 
D308 is in this more common group.^? As already noted, the first Marian 


47. See Zizek, The Metastases of Enjoyment, 89-92; and cf. Kay, “Desire and Subjectivity.” 

48. Zizek, The Metastases of Enjoyment, 89. 

49. Separate collections are found in V and X, and Marian songs have special initial place- 
ment at the head of each letter section in the alphabetical organization of C but occur inter- 
spersed as well; see Daniel E. O'Sullivan, Marian Devotion in Thirteenth-Century French Lyric 
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Table 3.3a. The contrafacts of the Marian songs in D308: GC45. 


Text MSS Type Poet- 
composer 
Quant voi la glaie meüre KNPX love song Raoul de 
(RS2107) Ra Soissons?! 
CV 
U 
FS 
+ 2 others’? 
Dieus, je n'os nommer amie KNX love song - 
RS1104) R52 
Meire, douce creature j Marian Jacques de 
RS2091) = GC45 C D308 Cambrai 
+ t other?? 
Aussi com l'eschaufeüre V love song Philippe de 
RS2096) Rémi 
Virge des ciels, clere et pure X Marian - 
RS2112) 
O constantie dignitas Lille, conductus for Adam de la 
Bibliothéque John the Baptist Bassée 


municipale, 397 


song in the grands chants of D308 appears early in the overall order of the 
subsection as GC3. Others occur in two close clusters: the first comprises 
GC40 (Vivre tout tens et chascun jor morir, R$1431), GC44 (Gloriouse Virge 
plaisans, RS276), and GC45 (Jacque de Cambrai's Meire, douce creature, 
R$2091), the second GC76 (Gloriouse dame gentis, R$1549) and GC78 (De 
l'ame Jhesu Crist, RS1643). Of these six Marian songs, three (GC3, GC40, 
and GC45) are from extended contrafact networks in which at least one 
other member of the network appears in one of the other Metz manuscripts 
(see table 3.3a-c). 


(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2005), 74-92; Leach, “Shared Small Sources for Two Early 
Fourteenth-Century Metz Chansonniers?," 125-26, 143; Christopher Callahan, “Strategies of Ap- 
propriation in Jacques de Cambrai's Devotional Contrafacts,” in Leach, Mason, and Thomson, A 
Medieval Songbook, 158-73. Other collections, because they tend to be organized by author, are 
de facto more integrated. 

so. Stanza 1 in MS Paris, Bibliothèque Mazarine, 54, and the lost MS Metz, Bibliothèque 
municipale, 53 5. 

51. Thierri de Soissons in N; Perrin Angicourt in C. 

52. Different melody. 

53. Stanza 3 in MS Valenciennes, Bibliothèque municipale, 183. 
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Table 3.3b. The contrafacts of the Marian songs in D308: GC3. 


Text MSS Type Poet-composer 
Aimans fins et verais / Se li mons KNP love Gautier 
(RS199) [X] song d'Épinal 

BOSV 

R 

M 

UC 

F2 

others?) 
A[y]mans fins et verais / Debonairetes j Marian Lambert Ferri 
(RS198) = GC3 C D308 
O dame, ke Deu portais Co» Marian Jacques de 
(RS197a = 380) Cambrai 


Table 3.3c. The contrafacts of the Marian songs in D308: GC4o (= GC36). 


Text MSS Type Poet-composer 
De fine Amor vient seance et biautez KNPX love Thibaut de 
(RS407) = GC36 BRVa song Champagne 
M (twice) T 
OZ 
U C D308 
+ 1 other?ó 
Vivre touz temps et chascun jour morir V Marian - 
(RS1431) = GC4o C D308 


The song GC45 comes from the largest network, which involves six poetic 
texts associated with a single melody: three love songs, two Marian songs 
(of which GC45 is one), and a pious Latin conductus (table 3.3a). Several 
manuscripts transmit more than one member of the network: K, N, X, and 
R transmit both Quant voi la glaie meiire (RS2107) and another love song, 
Dieus, je n'os nommer amie (RS1104), with X additionally having a unique 


54. Three manuscript copies of Méliacin. 
55. Melody cued using incipit in text label. 
56. Metz, lost fragment. 
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Marian text for this melody;? V has the first of these texts as well as a differ- 
ent (and unique) love song, Aussi com l’eschaufeire (RS2096). GC45 itself is 
confirmed as a contrafact because of the appearance of the melody in j, but it 
is also copied in C, where it is ascribed to Jacques de Cambrai. C also copies 
the likely original (RS2107), showing that both texts of GC45 and its likely 
melodic model were known in Metz around 1300. 

As shown in table 3.3b, GC3 is part of a network of three texts, all of which 
are in C. The most widely transmitted member of this network has the same 
incipit as GC3 itself but is a secular love song by Gautier d'Épinal, which 
appears not only in C but also in U. GC3 has the same transmission profile 
as GC45 in that its contrafact status is attested by the melodic copy in j and it 
also appears in C. The third text of the network is unique to C; it is by Jacques 
de Cambrai, but evades being only a supposed contrafact as it appears as one 
of C's letter section openings, where the melody to which it should be sung is 
cued with a text label.58 

GC40 is part of a network with only two texts to the same tune (see 
table 3.3c). Unlike in the other two networks, Jacques de Cambrai is not 
involved, and in this case, D308 itself has both texts for the melody: the Mar- 
ian contrafact and the original love song by Thibaut. The Marian text is con- 
firmed as a contrafact because of the notated melody in the appendix to V; 
the Marian text is also in C. The original text is very widely copied, being in 
both other Metz sources as well as in the other main manuscript families for 
the trouvére repertoire. Again, as is the case for all three of D308's six Mar- 
ian songs that are more widely attested, C transmits both the original and the 
contrafact. 

The three other Marian songs in D308, GC44, GC76, and GC78, are unica, 
meaning that no melody exists for them. They might also be contrafacta, but 
this cannot be substantiated. Nothing with precisely the same combination 
of syllable count and number of lines as in any of these three songs exists in 
the repertory.?? Nonetheless, the assumption that Marian songs were typically 
contrafacts is one of the few commonly accepted views in modern discussions, 


57. As noted in table 3.3a, R's versions of these two texts have different melodies, meaning 
that R has a unique alternative melody for RSrro4, despite transmitting the melody that RSrro4 
has in K, N, and X in its version of RS2107. The text RS1104 is the only French contrafact 
text that does not replicate the rhyme scheme of RS2107, which could perhaps indicate that the 
melody in R is original and that it was copied with the RS2107 melody in K, N, and X for reasons 
of convenience. 

58. Manuscript C, fol. 167r, has the label *Jaikes de canbrai ou chant loaus amans fins et 
vrais." 

59. See Ulrich Môlk and Friedrich Wolfzettel, Répertoire métrique de la poésie lyrique fran- 
caise des origines à 1350 (Munich: Fink, 1972). Both GC44 and GC76 have close matches if one 
ignores the difference between oxytonic and paroxytonic rhyme types. While not all contrafacts 
attested by the existence of the same notated melody being transmitted for both texts have a con- 
trafact text that replicates the versification of the original, the vast majority do. 
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albeit scholarly treatment of medieval French devotional song has been patchy: 
as Daniel E. O'Sullivan noted in 2005, Marian song in old French has *gar- 
nered little critical attention from scholars over the last two hundred years.” 60 
The Marian songs in D308 are not especially numerous, but they offer useful 
examples for an investigation of the possibilities for cultural, social, and sexual 
scripting.6l 

That melodies could be performed, through contrafaction, with both secu- 
lar and Marian texts, arguably allows analogous forms of love to haunt the 
same melody, potentially mutually informing or overwriting each other 57 
Pierre Bec deemed the pious register *parasitical" because of its reuse of the 
melodies of love songs, P? But which of these two poles, the sacred or the 
secular, is given conceptual (i.e., chronological) and/or devotional priority has 
varied, apparently both now and in the Middle Ages. As with motets, which 
are also often contrafacted, there has been an assumption in the literature 
of unidirectional movement (with motets from sacred to secular, with songs 
from secular to sacred), but more recent work shows that the situation is more 
Complex P) 

The early thirteenth-century monk Gautier de Coinci, for example, makes 
his own sacralizing project clear, explicitly re-texting well-known trouvére 
songs so that they perform a new devotional function.9? In Gautier's case, his 
ethical project meets aficionados of secular song at their starting point and 
seeks to persuade by substitution, perhaps in the process also seeking to repur- 
pose sexual desire as religious desire.96 Given Christianity’s overall attempt to 
frame the relation between Christ and his church as a mystical marriage—a 


60. O'Sullivan, Marian Devotion in Thirteenth-Century French Lyric, 3. O'Sullivan notes 
Epstein, "Prions en chantant," as an exception. 

61. Epstein, “Prions en chantant,” 13, estimates that around 10 percent of trouvére songs 
overall have devotional texts; in D308 it is 6.5 percent of the grands chants. While “devotional” is 
a slightly larger category than the merely Marian, D308's examples are all Marian. 

62. In some polytextual thirteenth-century motets, secular and Marian texts could be brought 
into more direct comparison, offering a parallel procedure, although in such a motet the two kinds 
of text are performed simultaneously and with different melodies. 

63. Pierre Bec, Le lyrique française au moyen âge (xiie-xitie siècles): Contributions à une ty- 
pologie des genres poétiques médiévales, études et textes, 2 vols., Publications du Centre d'Études 
Supérieures de Civilisation Médiévale de l'Université de Poitiers (Paris: A. and J. Picard, 1977-78), 
1:149, quoted in O'Sullivan, Marian Devotion in Thirteenth-Century French Lyric, 4. 

64. On motets, see particularly the summary in Catherine A. Bradley, * Origins and Interactions: 
Clausula, Motet, Conductus," in A Critical Companion to Medieval Motets, ed. Jared C. Hartt 
(Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell, 2018), 43-60; and Saint-Cricq, *Motets in Chansonniers and the 
Other Culture of the French Thirteenth-Century Motet.” 

65. This has led to modern scholarship's reluctance to credit him as a composer of his works; 
see Frédéric Billet, *Gautier de Coinci est-il un compositeur?," in Gautier de Coinci: Miracles, 
Music, and Manuscripts, ed. Kathy M. Krause and Alison Stones (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006), 
127-48. 

66. See the essays in Krause and Stones, Gautier de Coinci; see also Tony Hunt, Miraculous 
Rhymes: The Writing of Gautier de Coinci (Woodbridge, Suffolk: D. S. Brewer, 2007). 
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sexual union that is nonetheless transcendent, sublime, and ultimately salvific, 
Gautier's orientation is perhaps unsurprising, but his project arguably had 
effects that were not necessarily part of that intention. Tony Hunt has noted 
how the sheer pleasure in language exhibited in Gautier's verse begins to aes- 
theticize religious transcendence.97 

D308 has a copy of one song (GC33) the melody of which Gautier de 
Coinci used for a Marian text, but does not include any of Gautier's contra- 
facts. It similarly has Marian contrafacts of secular songs, the melodies of 
which were used in the slightly later but similarly clerical and sacralizing work 
of Adam de la Basée, whose Ludus super anticlaudianum gives the texts in 
Latin.68 The likelihood that contrafaction worked in both directions tends to 
support O'Sullivan's claim that *devotional song is no more parasitical than 
the grant chant courtois that countless scholars have esteemed for well over a 
century." 6? 

Nonetheless, across the relatively long modern history of studying medieval 
lyric, scholars have varied in how seriously they have taken its vernacular devo- 
tional examples, their stances being inflected by personal, institutional, and 
cultural attitudes to religion in the individual scholar's contemporary present. 
Commenting on Gautier's project, Louis-Georges Tin, for example, is rather 
cursory, noting Marian verse as a “tenuous compromise between spiritual and 
heterosexual love” around which poets cultivated ambiguity.” Marcia Jeneth 
Epstein sees devotional song in the vernacular as a form of popular piety 
(defining popular simply as that which is outside the formal structure of the 
church), which enabled aristocrats to enjoy devotional entertainment cast in a 
very personal way."! She divides the repertoire into five textual types (courtly, 
laudatory, political, catechetic, and personal) and shows how theological and 
doctrinal complexities are excluded in favor of feeling, emotional expression, 
supplication, hope, praise, and devotion.“ O'Sullivan finds Epstein’s five taxo- 
nomical categories admirable but cautions that they are unable to account for 
the flexibility and hybridity within individual songs; he stresses the reciprocal 


67. See Hunt, Miraculous Rhymes, 161-86. 

68. P. Bayart, ed. Ludus super anticlaudianum (Tourcoing: G. Frére, 1930). On this, see Daniel 
E. O'Sullivan, *On connait la chanson: La contrafacture des mélodies des trouvéres dans le Ludus 
super Anticlaudianum d'Adam de la Bassée," Cahiers de recherches médiévales et humanistes 
26 (2013): 109-27; Andrew Hughes, “The Ludus super Anticlaudianum of Adam de la Bassée,” 
Journal of the American Musicological Society 23 (1970): 1-25. See also Butterfield, Poetry and 
Music, 29. Adam's work was translated into French by a monk of Cysoing, making the relation- 
ship with the Marian contrafacts whose melodies also appear in Adam's Latin work perhaps 
salient; see Paul Henry Rastatter, *Ludus-Anticlaudien: A Thirteenth-Century French Translation 
of the Ludus super Anticlaudianum of Adam de la Bassée, by ‘a Monk from Cysoin, Edited for 
the First Time with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary" (PhD diss., University of Oregon, 1966). 

69. O'Sullivan, Marian Devotion in Thirteenth-Century French Lyric, 4. 

70. Tin, The Invention of Heterosexual Culture, 67. 

71. Epstein, “Prions en chantant,” 13-15, 57. 

72. See Epstein, “Prions en chantant,” 22-23. 
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movement between secular and devotional traditions, positioning each as a 
knowing and dynamic use of the other for different ends."? For example, he 
draws a distinction between Gautier's dogmatic and univocal conversion proj- 
ect and the much more hybridized Marian/secular nature of Thibaut de Cham- 
pagne's songs, which restore “hermeneutical freedom to the listener."/^ In one 
widely copied song, the je renounces worldly carnal love, from the ills of which 
God has healed him. 

Given how baked in contradiction is to courtly literature from the outset 
(the lover joyful and/because suffering, as discussed earlier), it is not unex- 
pected that the contradiction between religious and sexual desires might, 
too, form part of this “paradoxe amoureux" (amorous paradox).76 Marian 
poetry, especially any that draws on liturgical themes or, as in the medieval 
motet, is related to liturgical chant, has been seen as being replete with sub- 
limated eroticism, which in turn draws on liturgically fundamental biblical 
texts, such as the Song of Songs.’” And conversely, praise of courtly ladies has 
been cast in such sublime and transcendent terms as to be viewed as imitating 
the praise of Mary, so that the shared language results in a sacralization of a 
devotional language, regardless of the object.”8 Understanding medieval read- 
ing practices has enabled modern scholars to see these two as allegorically 
related, a relationship that is acutely clear when Marian and secular texts are 
present simultaneously in polytextual motets, enabling the interpretations of 
each to inflect the other."? This “medieval crossover" allows some readers to 
replace one kind of object with another, by deploying the either/or herme- 
neutics of Augustine, while allowing others to work with more of a both/and 
approach DU Arguably the integration of religious feeling into all aspects of 
medieval life, particularly court life, which was increasingly organized and 


73. O'Sullivan, Marian Devotion in Thirteenth-Century French Lyric, 4-5. 

74. O'Sullivan, Marian Devotion in Thirteenth-Century French Lyric, 8, 33-53. 

75. Tant ai Amors servies longuement (RS711); see O'Sullivan, *On connait la chanson," 114. 

76. Sarah Kay, Courtly Contradictions: The Emergence of the Literary Object in the Twelfth 
Century (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2001), 2, citing Leo Spitzer, L'amour lointain de 
Jaufré Rudel et le sens de la poésie des troubadours (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944), 1-2. 

77. See, for example, Sylvia Huot, Allegorical Play in tbe Old French Motet: Tbe Sacred and 
Profane in Thirteentb- Century Polyphony (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1997); David J. 
Rothenberg, The Flower of Paradise: Marian Devotion and Secular Song in Medieval and Renais- 
sance Music (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011). 

78. See Sylvia Huot, “Guillaume de Machaut and the Consolation of Poetry," Modern Philol- 
ogy 100 (2002): 169-95; O'Sullivan, Marian Devotion in Thirteenth-Century French Lyric, 6. 

79. See Huot, Allegorical Play. 

80. Barbara Newman, Medieval Crossover: Reading the Secular against the Sacred. The Con- 
way Lectures in Medieval Studies (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2013); Kay, 
Courtly Contradictions: Tbe Emergence of the Literary Object in the Twelfth Century. 
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recorded by clerics through the thirteenth century, makes any clear separation 
of the two difficult?! 

As tables 3.3a-c show, for songbooks to contain two copies of the same 
melody with different texts, one Marian and one secular, is not uncommon, 
although GC40 (which likely shared a melody with GC36) is the only example 
in the grand chant section of D308. The fact of a single manuscript carrying 
both suggests that one text is not simply an overwriting or erasure of the other, 
but is more like the situation with the polytextual motet—a means of allowing 
the two texts to exist in some sense simultaneously (here, more as a haunting 
of hypertext by its hypotext than as a harmonic and vertical *stacking" of 
overlaid and simultaneously delivered texts). This is not to say, however, that 
their relationship is not hierarchized—indeed, it forms a palimpsest in which 
one text is more clearly legible than the other—but rather to maintain that the 
hierarchy is not dependent on some *natural" primacy of the sexual element 
of desire or the worldly context of the humans producing and consuming these 
lyrics. Instead, the hierarchy forms part of broader social scripts that have 
an unavoidable interpersonal and intrapsychic dimension. For us to suggest 
that Gautier or other religious contrafactors are merely sublimating a basi- 
cally sexual desire, papering over the cracks of their own sexual shame, would 
be to import our own post-Freudian cultural sexual script. However difficult 
we may find it to believe, the consideration of something as sexual in the first 
place is itself part of the sexual script. 

Studies of later medieval affective and popular piety have already conceived 
of certain texts as intimate scripts for the production of emotions through per- 
formative repetition. Sarah McNamer, following William Reddy, terms them 
*emotives."9? Are we, then, to consider these as producing emotions rather 
than sexual desire? As discussed in chapter 2, sexual scripting approaches 
reject the essentially Freudian idea that the sex drive lies at the root of all 
forms of desire, positing instead that *the experience of desiring [other] things 
may be isomorphic with desiring sexual experiences."?? Perhaps pertinent for 
understanding the fuller range of possibilities offered by Marian song is the 
more recent concept of an “asexual erotics.” Such an asexual erotics rejects 
the essentially Freudian *compulsory sexuality" to focus on modes that, 
while erotic (relating to love), are neither necessarily somatic nor psychical 
but bound up with forms of intimacy that can include the love of the good 


81. On the increased clerical involvement in courts from the thirteenth century onwards, see, 
for example, Xavier de La Selle, Le service des âmes à la cour: Confesseurs et aumóniers des rois 
de France du XIIIe au X Ve siècle (Paris: École des chartes, 1995); M. T. Clanchy, From Memory 
to Written Record: England, 1066-1307, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Blackwell, 1993). 

82. Sarah McNamer, Affective Meditation and the Invention of Medieval Compassion (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2010), 11-14. 

83. Gagnon and Parker, “Conceiving Sexuality," 13. 
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and immortality.5^ As I will also maintain for my broadening of the field of 
scripts provided by sottes chansons (see section 3.4), my additional suggestion 
does not replace the earlier idea that Marian devotion can provide sublimated 
sexual desire; instead it extends alternatives for different kinds of listeners, 
who might position strong feelings of desire more comfortably within asexual 
forms of intimacy and love. 

In what follows here, I consider the first Marian song in the collection (GC3) 
and, briefly, another song that is unique to D308 (GC44), looking at the way 
these songs draw their listeners into a shared act of devotion quite distinct 
from the voyeuristic or vicarious identification with the singing je offered by 
secular love songs. Then I examine Jacques de Cambrai's Meire, douce creature 
(GC45) and the anonymous Marian song Vivre touz temps et chascun jour 
morir (GC4o), the latter of which is the re-texting of a song that D308 also 
copies. In these two songs, the spectral presence of the textual model will be 
used to examine the potential interrelation of sexual and Marian erotics. With- 
out discarding the work of earlier scholars, the question raised here will be to 
view these Marian songs as cultural scripts, looking at the extent to which 
they are potentially (residually) sexual ones and ways in which we might 
additionally hear them as serving an erotic script that is, instead, asexual. 


3.3.1. Joining a Community of Marian Devotion in Aÿmans fins et verais 
(GC3) and Gloriouse Virge plaisans (GC44) 


The third song in the collection has an envoy in its notated concordance in 
j (but not in D308), in which the song calls itself a serventois (“Serventois, 
va je t'en pri"), a term that seems to designate a French Marian song, likely 
made through contrafaction.9? This envoy also names Lambert Ferri as the 
song's author.?6 As discussed earlier, it forms part of a contrafact network 
with two other Marian songs, all three of which are copied in C. Of these, the 
two-stanza Marian unicum by Jacques de Cambrai that opens the O-letter 


84. See Ela Przybylo, Asexual Erotics: Intimate Readings of Compulsory Sexuality, Abnor- 
mativities: Queer/Gender/Embodiment (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 2019), 20-22. 

85. On this designation in rubrics and within some of the pious songs in fr. 24432, associated 
with a puy at Valenciennes, see Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, *Sottes chansons contre 
Amours," 13-14. 

86. The envoy sends the song to the bishop of *Oston" (Autun? Ôton?). According to lan 
R. Parker, *Lambert Ferri," in Grovemusic, Ferri is attested in the second half of the thirteenth 
century and *is known to have been a clerk of the Benedictine monastery of St Léonard (Pas-de- 
Calais) in 1268, and in 1282 was mentioned as canon and deacon of the same monastery." His 
output is mostly of jeux partis, of which twenty-seven examples survive, where he is paired with 
Jehan Bretel, Jehan le Cuvelier d'Arras, Jehan de Grieviler, Jehan de Marli, Phelipot Verdiere, 
Robert Casnois and Robert de La Pierre, making him part of the clerical network of songwriters 
in Arras; see Jennifer Saltzstein, “Cleric-Trouvères and the Jeux-Partis of Medieval Arras," Viator 
43 (2012): 150. 
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section in C is used by O'Sullivan to suggest that Jacques de Cambrai, like 
Lambert Ferri, might also have belonged to a puy holding poetic competi- 
tions in which *poets composed religious songs on an agreed-upon secu- 
lar model "787 More relevant for the D308 contrafact, however, is the likely 
model, a song by Gautier d'Épinal with the same incipit, rhymes, num- 
ber of stanzas, and keywords in equivalent places, making a very clear 
contrafaction, something confirmed unequivocally by the existence of the 
melodic concordance for Lambert Ferri's song in j.?? The text, translation, 
and likely melody are shown in example 3.3. The lady, identified in the first 
stanza as the refined and true diamond from whose stock was born the 
fruit (i.e., Christ) who rose on the third day and confounded hell, is praised 
in the second stanza for a body that is the palace where the parliament 
was held that tried Adam's sin from Eve's somewhat different fruit-bearing. 
Eve's misdeed caused Mary's child such suffering on the cross with blood 
issuing from his side (stanza 3); stanza 4 revisits the lance entering Christ's 
side and his suffering from Wednesday to Friday. The final stanza apostro- 
phizes Mary as rose, fleur-de-lys, iris, topaz, and path of true hope, asking 
her to grant the je the knowledge of their sins, and the ability to serve so 
as to gain mercy. 

As well as sharing the first line of the love song and the second line's rhyme 
word, the serventois, like the chanson, has a fifth stanza that invokes the red 
of rubies with the words *rubis balais," suggesting that the large-scale form 
of one poem is deliberately recalled in the other. Making this reading would 
imply that the gossip—losengier (or, in C's reading, *jangleor")—makes a 
direct parallel via the contrafactual intertext with the idea of Mary's body as 
the palace in which a harmonious parliament takes place, where the sinful 
plead their case and are given grants that relieve them of original sin. The con- 
trast between the malevolence of the gossips in the real court and the plead- 
ing of the sinners in the parliament at the court of Mary's body is stark and 
potentially meaningful. Do not use speech for gossip about love, it implies; 
use speech instead to plead for forgiveness via Mary's bodily intercession. 

Like the courtly songs discussed earlier, the melody here shows a complex 
high-style ductus, in which the pattern of musical motives involves repetition 
varied enough to make any memory of the overall structure challenging. Singing 
the song would require a good degree of experience and expertise, not least in 
choosing an upper part of one's vocal register in which to start that nonetheless 
allowed that register to be confidently sung while leaving a good range of pitches 
below. The melody is bounded within the G-g octave, extended only by the pitch 


87. O'Sullivan, Marian Devotion in Thirteenth-Century French Lyric, 91-92, quotation at 92. 

88. Gautier d'Épinal is attested in documents between 1232 and 1270, and wrote songs for 
successive counts of Bar (Henri II and Thibaut II) and Vaudémont (Hugues II and Hugues III). 
See Germana Schiassi, “‘Aimanz’: Un chapitre de l'encyclopédie lyrique’ de Gautier d’Epinal,” 
Médiévales 50 (2006): 15 5-67. 
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T.IO 


2.5 


3.1 


3-5 


4.1 


4-5 


4.10 


Aymans?? fins et verais, 
Debonaireteit et paix, 
Lealteiz, foit et fiance, 
Rapaiz de desesperance, 
Humilitei, cors parfais, 
Enté dont li frus nasquit 
Qui a tier jour surrexit 
De mort a vie, an poxance 
Teille c'anfer confondit 
Ou estoient si amin. 


Dame, vos cors fut palais 
Ou li pairlemens fut fais, 

Li plais et li otrience 

De lai tres douce accordance 
Dou pechiet qui tant fut lais 
C'Adans nos peire furnit 
Kant Eve lou frut coillit 
Dont cilz li ot fait veance 

Ke humaniteit vestit 

Et deiteit ancovrit 


Dame cilz cruous meffais 

Fist vostre anfant si griez faix 
Soffrir, can an sai vitance 

Fut ferus sans deffience, 

Si c'al piez l'an vint li rais 
Dou sanc qui de lui ixit 

Kant li cousteis li ovrit; 

Mais ce fut senefience 
D'umiliteit ke mercit 

Ot cilz ke lou col ferit. 


Il n'est nuns, ne clers, ne lais, 
Viez, jones, boins ne mavais 
Ke ne doie an remembrance 
Avoir lai douce soffrance 

Ke li dous aignelés gais 
Soffri des lou merkedi 
Jusques au grant vandredi 
Qu'il ot lou cop de la lance 
Droit sor l'oure de meidi 


Si c'umaniteit trancit. 


Refined and true diamond, nobility 
and peace, loyalty, faith and fidelity, 
annulment of despair, humility, 
perfect body, stock from which 

was born the fruit, who rose on 

the third day from death to life in 
such power that it confounded hell, 
where those dear to him were. 


Lady, your body was the palace 
where the parliament was held, 
the pleas, and the grants of the 
very sweet accord from the sin, 
which was very wrong, that 
Adam our father carried out when 
Eve plucked the fruit that was 
forbidden by him who, clothed in 
humanity, cloaked his divinity. 


Lady, this cruel misdeed caused 
your child to suffer such grievous 
acts when in his later life he was 
struck (without a formal challenge 
being made)?? in [such great] 
vileness that down to his feet 

ran the streams of blood which 
issued from him when his side 
was opened; but it was a sign of 
humility that he granted mercy to 
him who struck the blow. 


There is no one, neither cleric 

nor layperson, old, young, good 

or bad, who ought not to hold in 
remembrance the sweet suffering 
that the sweet stray lamb suffered 
from that Wednesday up to Good 
Friday, when he had the blow of the 
lance right on the hour of midday 
so that his humanity left him. 


Example 3.3a. Text and translation of GC3 (Lambert Ferri, A[y]mans fins et verais; RS198). 
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S.I Roze?! flour de lix et glais, Rose, fleur-de-lys, and iris, topaz, 
Toppace, Rubis balais?? red ruby, path of true hope, give me 
Voie de droite esperence, such knowledge, Lady, that I might 
Doneis moi teil cognisance, do such that whenever I have lied 

5.5 Dame, que soie si fais against your son and served him ill 
Ke de k'antke j'ai mantit through the false vice of ignorance, 


lady, I serve so that in the end 
I might have mercy. 


Ver vos fil et mes servit 
Per fal vice d'ignorance 
Dame ke je serve ci 


5.10 K’a la fin aie mercit. 


Example 3.3a. (Continued) 


below (F) the final on the lower G; secondary terminations are on a, and there is 
a tertiary focus on c. But the song starts with a rise from the upper e to the upper 
g, which must start high enough in pitch to permit the lower-octave terminations 
that follow. In addition, the opening line has a general contour like many that 
follow—an opening rise and then a fall (like lines 2, 4, and 6), a rise by its third 
syllable to the upper g (like lines 3, 7, and 10)—but its details are sui generis. 
Unlike the songs examined so far, therefore, GC3 does not have a clear pair of 
pedes in the frons. Line 3 resembles line r only in the presence of the upper-limit 
gas its third pitch for the third syllable (lines 3, 7, and ro all arpeggiate there in 
the figure c-e-g, which forms the initial part of figure Y; see example 3.3). And 
while lines 2 and 4 start similarly (figure X), line 4 terminates with the same fig- 
ure (Z), which had ended line 3, although it extends it a pitch further down to G 
so that line 4 ends with the same cadence (Tc) that ends lines 5, 8, and ro (and, 
a tone higher, as a sort of “ouvert,” lines 1 and 7, labeled To). 

The musical form here reflects the rhyme pattern, which is not the usual 
crossed rhymes abab that typically match a frons with a musical ABAB struc- 
ture, but instead are aabb, with the b-rhyme being paroxytonic. The sub- 
line-level motivic variation and repetition continue throughout the song (as 
marked in example 3.3), relating line 5 to line 9, line 6 to line 2, line 8 to line 
4, and lines 7 and ro to line 3 except for the ending of line ro, which is that of 
terminal cadence from line 4 (Tc). Although like two of the songs that precede 
it in the grand chant subsection this song is heptasyllabic and isometric, the 
stanza itself is longer than in the other songs seen thus far. And except for the 
first three syllables of most lines, GC3 has more extended melismas where they 
do occur (while over half of the syllables are set to single notes, just under a 
third have three or more pitches). 


89. MS: Amans. 

90. “Sans deffience” implies that the blow was made without prior “défi” (formal challenge) 
that would properly be issued in chivalry. I thank Nigel Bryant for clarification of this point. 

gt. MS: O Roze. 

92. MS: valais. 


11A - y - mans. fins et ve - - rais, 


14Ra  -  paiz de des  - - es - pe - - ran - ce, 


1.6 En - té dont li frus. nas - - quit 


1.7 Qui a tier jur | sur - re - - xit 


xu CUR 

$ : : : = : š 

1.8 De mort a vie, an po - - xan - ce 

= * = = = = $ = E? Se = 
1.9 Teil - le can - fer con - fon - - dit 
Ze 
= $ = E 

1.10 Ou e - stoi - ent. si a - - min. 


Example 3.3b. Music with the text of the first stanza of GC3 (Lambert Ferri, Aÿmans fins et 
verais; RS198). 
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The complexity of the melodic patterning here, and the emphasis on the 
upper end of the range at the opening of lines, indicate that this song, like 
the secular grands chants previously considered, would ordinarily have been 
performed by a professional singer. But its contrafact nature means that the 
melody might be memorially familiar, at least in its basic shape, to nobles who 
had heard any of the three texts associated with it, but particularly Ferri's or 
Gautier's, which have the same number of stanzas and rhymes, and, as noted 
earlier, are aware of each other's lexis in important places (stanzas r and 5). 
The content is mainly contemplative and affective, imagining Christ's blood 
and pain and, in the end, acknowledging Mary's lapidary qualities in order to 
repent of sins and swear to serve in the hope of salvation. The vous is “Dame,” 
clearly the Virgin Mary, so that listeners are effectively witnessing or overhear- 
ing the petition of the je as he invokes an absent, holy lady, whom they too 
might wish to petition. The Marian nature of the song makes the subject posi- 
tion of the lady addressed less available than I have suggested she might be in 
a courtly love song. Following the somewhat clerkly third-person description 
of Christ's birth, Crucifixion, and death, the je slips into a plural first person, 
effectively creating a community of those hearing the song (“Adans nos peire,” 
line 2.6). 

The inclusive listing of those who should remember Christ which opens 
stanza 4 directs that community to join the singer in doing this. It seems 
unlikely, given the song's complexity, that the audience would actually be sing- 
ing along, but their mental co-singing—their experiential memory of the song, 
perhaps particularly as pictured silently in the unnotated book version of the 
verbal text in D308—makes GC3 a perfect example of what McNamer terms 
a “mechanism for the production of emotion."?? The last stanza returns to 
the first person for a more intimate petition to the *dame" (line 5.5) that 
the je might have merci, bringing the attentive listener back from an *emo- 
tional community" to a more personal *emotional regime."?^ While McNamer 
stresses the gendering of compassion, it should be noted that the first-person 
speaker here is not grammatically gendered by the language used: the song 
readily permits every individual of the listening group to experience the final 
stanza as if that individual were uttering it, regardless of gender. While one 
might object that it is less immediate to participate only as a listener while 
someone else (the singer) performs the impassioned text in its rather rhap- 
sodic melismatic musical setting, this setup replicates the general experiences 
of medieval reading and praying. Even if the first-person plural is not specifi- 
cally included, a listening je can inhabit the je of performance, a mental move 
that may be significantly facilitated by music.?? 


93. McNamer, Affective Meditation and the Invention of Medieval Compassion, 12. 

94. McNamer, Affective Meditation and the Invention of Medieval Compassion, 12. 

95. My thinking here is based on an understanding of music as mimetic of human tempo- 
rality, the sense that, in the words of T. S. Eliot, *you are the music / While the music lasts," as 
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The use of the first-person plural recurs in Gloriouse Virge plaisans (GC44; 
RS276), which is unique to D308 and formally exhibits the typical structure of 
the Marian serventois with five stanzas, already seen in GC3. Here, though, its 
opening abab rhyme structure could have made a normative pedes-cum-cauda 
melodic form possible, with the mirrored rhymes baab of the cauda giving 
a distinct change of pace as the listener waits for the concluding b-rhyme. 
The song starts by addressing the *Glorious virgin," who can comfort the 
whole world, who carried within her *flans" (maternal body) him who suf- 
fered agony on the cross for us (“Por nos,” line 1.5), and confounded hell to 
deliver his friends. The first-person plural “nous” (we), while addressing Mary 
as “vous,” again enables the entire community listening to the song to feel part 
of those saved by Mary's role in the incarnation of Christ. The second stanza 
starts with a passionate exclamation, “É Dex!” (Oh, God!), like that heard so 
often from despairing lovers in motets and other refrain forms, but here it por- 
tends a heartfelt attestation of “how much [Com] joy one who can honor such 
a lady can have." While this expression in a secular song is similarly a sign of 
high emotion, here the emotion is desired by the je and a piously positive one, 
with the invocation of God not a vain oath but a genuine address to the deity. 
More than in GC3 the language here fits the impassioned cast typical of other 
texts that provide cultural scripts for affective piety. In the third stanza the 
listeners are made to observe the Virgin (now in the third person) seeing Christ 
tormented before the people. In stanza 4 the je again exclaims with another 
“Hé,” this time directed at the “sweet humble lady" and prefatory to another 
attestation built on “Com,” declaring how much (Com) everyone ought to 
desire your (the Virgin's) love and redemption! The last stanza enumerates 
comparisons (she is a sweet-scented rose, flowering with all goodness) and 
begs for mercy, weeping, asking not to be left long to suffer. Here is the clearest 
link with the wish of the courtly lover—not to be kept waiting for merci but 
to have it soon—although in the context of this Marian song it would be com- 
mensurate with actual death, not as a means of being saved from love-death. 
GC44 has a greater focus on the singer's affect than GC3, with its heartfelt 
exclamations, but its use of “nous,” its presentation of events in Christ's life 
in the third person, its direct address to the Virgin, and its gender-inclusive 
grammatical subject are all features similar to those seen in GC3, and would 
serve to draw in those who wanted a melodically aestheticized and emotion- 
ally compelling few minutes joining this petition to the Virgin.?6 


proposed by J. P. E. Harper-Scott, Edward Elgar, Modernist (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2006); see also J. P. E. Harper-Scott, The Quilting Points of Musical Modernism: Revolu- 
tion, Reaction, and William Walton (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 36. 

96. Here, the French lyric tradition appears to differ from the English Marian lament texts 
considered by McNamer, some of which specifically offer a masculine voyeur with whom male 
readers might identify, while women are encouraged to identify with Mary herself; see McNamer, 
Affective Meditation and the Invention of Medieval Compassion, 150-73, especially 171. 
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3.3.2. Hypotextual Hauntings: Meire, douce creature (GC45) and Vivre tout 
tens et chascun jor morir (GC40) 


The song that follows GC44 is another that, like GC3, is revealed as a con- 
trafact by its notated, if here partial, appearance in j: Meire, douce creature 
(GC45) uses the melody of Quant voi la glai meüre (RS2107), a love song usu- 
ally ascribed to Raoul de Soissons (see table 3.3a).?7 As with the unique second 
Marian contrafact of GC3, this song’s position as one of the initial songs in 
C—at the start of letter section M on folio 143v—means that even without 
j's attestation, we would know the model, since this is given in a label at the 
head of the piece. While j has what were probably the full five stanzas, C and 
D308 have only the first three. Like the other Marian songs examined so far, 
the song apostrophizes Mary as “vous,” the “Mother,” and “sweet creature," 
in whom the Son of God came to take human form. Emphasis is placed on 
her role in the Incarnation, then on Christ's suffering death *por nos" (for us) 
in order to confound the devil. As with the Marian songs already considered, 
the first-person plural includes all those listening and subsumes them into the 
singer's subject position. 

As table 3.3a details, Raoul’s melody served for at least four other texts 
besides R$2107 and RS2091 (GC45), including Latin praise of John the Bap- 
tist in Adam de la Basée's Ludus.?? Several songbooks carry the melody copied 
twice, in different locations, with different texts. For some sources, both texts 
are similar kinds of love songs, but X and C have both Raoul’s love song and a 
Marian-texted version.?? This means that C has both the likely model (Raoul’s 
love song) and the Marian text that is found in D308, making it probable that 
the compiler and users of D308 knew the original model for GC45’s melody, 
even though they did not include it in their collection. 

GC45 has an even longer stanza than GC3—thirteen lines, with a short 
line at the start of the cauda; perhaps the impressive stanza length made it an 
attractive candidate for pious contrafaction.!° The overall range is an octave 
and a tone (C to d), with the upper part of that range being explored only in 
the cauda. The pedes-cum-cauda structure is lightly modified in the frons so 
that line 4 cadences to C rather than the G found in line 2, which seems fit- 
ting, given that line 2's termination is not, in fact, the primary goal pitch (F) 
but rather a secondary one (G). The ABAB' structure of the frons is matched 
by a double-period cauda structure, in which the last four lines have the same 
melody as the previous four. The *extra" line is the short line that opens the 
cauda (as defined poetically), but which can, musically, be seen as part of the 


97. C ascribes it to Perrin d'Angicourt, while N names Thierri rather than Raoul de Soissons, 
although it is likely that the two are the same person; see Theodore Karp, “Thierri de Soissons,” 
in Grovemusic. 

98. On the Latin contrafact, see O'Sullivan, *On connait la chanson," 117-21. 

99. For X this is RS2112, not GC45. 

100. À suggestion made in O'Sullivan, “On connait la chanson," 117. 
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Example 3.4. The musical form and repeating structure, showing line 5 as a second-time ending 
to the frons, of GC45 (Jacques de Cambrai, Meire, douce creature; RS2091). 


extended frons, like a second-time ending that is longer than the first-time end- 
ing, which is how I have shown it in example 5.4.19! 

The melodic structure and the rhyme structure show different patterns. The 
poetry has only two rhymes, differentiated in type, with the a-rhyme being 
paroxytonic and the b-rhyme oxytonic, yet the same melody is given to both 
kinds of rhyme in the cauda, cutting across the poetic form. Lines 6-9 and 
lines 10-15 therefore have the same melody but do not have the same rhymes, 
with lines 6-9 rhyming baab and lines 10713 babb. The effect is to extend the 
sound of the word at the rhyme position of line 12 (see box in example 3.4), 
giving the word there performative emphasis. As with the other songs previ- 
ously examined, some of the motives of the frons are resituated in the cauda 
(see example 3.5). The W motive opens lines 1 and 3 in the frons but is shifted 
slightly later to form the middle of the final two lines of each cauda quatrain 
(lines 8 and 9, and lines 12 and 13), making its function switch from an open- 
ing one to being more closural. The second part of lines r and 3 (motive X) is 
closural in the frons and both closural and used as an opening in the cauda, 
opening lines 9 and 13 and closing (in a shorter form) lines 6 and ro. Only 
figure Y retains a stable function between the two parts of the musical struc- 
ture, forming the opening of lines 2 and 4 in the frons and 7 and 11 in the 
cauda. The strikingly long stanza here, together with the complex overlaying 
of musical to poetic structures, make this a challenging song to sing, though it 
was clearly popular; the impressiveness of it seems to have added to its suit- 
ability for praising Mary since two of the contrafact texts are Marian.!0? 


ror. Tischler, Trouvère Lyrics with Melodies, no. 1206, also views line 5 as part of the frons. 
Theodore Karp, *Raoul de Soissons," in Grovemusic says, *All melodies are in bar form: Quant 
voi la glaie is unusual for the repetition (DEFG DEFG) constituting the cauda," implying that 
line 5 is similarly excluded from the cauda proper, since it would be a standalone C-line after the 
ABAB of the bar-form frons. 

102. O'Sullivan, “On connait la chanson,” 120, links this to its possible use of a model in the 
context of the Puy Nostre Dame in Lille. 
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As shown in example 3.5a, the text of GC45 repackages various lexical 
items and metaphors from the original song, RS2107, which was clearly also 
known in Metz as it is copied in the near-contemporary manuscript C. The 
love song's opening spring topos, with the gladioli and roses blooming while 


panre 


1.6 Por l'a - ne - min . re - 
1.10 Plus ne lou volt . con - 


1.7 La proi 
1.11 Vos dous 


1.8 Kant i fosse . os 
1.12 Ainz i cors of 


Example 3.5b. Music with the text of the first stanza of GC45. 
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the dew sparkles on the greensward (lines 1.3—4), surely provided the image of 
Mary as a meadow, though the equivalent text is moved from the first stanza 
to the second and third, where Mary's body is said to have received Christ like 
the greensward receives the dew from heaven (*Ausi com sor la verdure / Dex- 
ant rouzee del ciel,” lines 2.1-2) and Mary is the meadow where the sweet dew 
of paradise descended (“Ou la tres douce rouzee / De paraidix dexentit,” lines 
3.3-4).!0? Because of the structure of the melody, with the exception of the 
very ending of line 2.1, all three of these couplets have the same melody. And 
clear vestiges of the hypotext lurk elsewhere too. The words *la mort" come 
in the same position in the final line of the first stanza in both songs, making a 
parallel in the last two lines of the first stanza between the lover's heart, which 
metaphorically dies in Raoul's poem, and the body of Christ, which suffers 
a genuine death. This third-person, bodily death overwrites the first-person, 
metaphorical-coronary death and provides an instructive admonition to those 
who may have previously enjoyed the love song, an admonition that would 
persist, perhaps, when the love song was performed again. Perhaps after this 
contrafact is known, the indulgent, stagey death of the sorrowing lover will 
be revealed as distasteful, even (as I argue shortly) obscene. The two texts are 
linked by the persistence of other words and rhymes that, while not in similar 
stanzas, occur in similar parts of the melody, significantly the vers coupé “Et 
morir," which occurs in stanza 1 of the Marian song and stanza 2 of RS2107. 
It forms part of the reprocessing of the shared idea of the “blesseüre/bleceüre” 
(wound), which in the love song is sweet but, like “the sting of a scorpion,” 
causes him to die and languish in sorrow, but which is transmuted into the 
wound that Mary did not feel in giving birth to the God who took on human 
form and died (“Et morir") on account of the “anemin” (the enemy).!04 The 
enemies of the lover in the love song are those who do not want to see him 
enriched by the lady's love; whereas the enemy in the Marian song is the devil. 
While the psychoanalytic reading may see Marian devotion as an insistent 
sublimation of the sexual, the truly horrifying *hidouze fosse oscure” (hideous 
dark pit) provides an overt locus of horror to which this transcendent good is 
opposed. 

The je who is made to feel death from the look of his lady is transformed 
into the filz (son) who suffers death for us. The Marian contrafaction here 
implicitly weighs a lover's pains on account of love for his earthly lady against 
those of Christ on the cross, suffered for the original sin of Eve. Several pos- 
sible interpretations, not all compatible, present themselves. One is to make 
available the idea that a listening lady's refusal to grant merci to her lover is 


103. For the full text of RS2107 based on the copy in V, see Ineke Hardy, “Les chansons at- 
tribuées au trouvére picard Raoul de Soissons: Édition critique électronique"? (PhD diss., Univer- 
sity of Ottawa, 2009), 182-97, on which the stanzas given in example 3.5a are based. 

104. The Bible abounds in scorpions, especially in Revelation, so the love song already con- 
tains a suggestively biblical image. 
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like the sin of Eve. Another might be that a penitent listener, seeking Mary's 
intercession, knows that the pain of Christ is like that of someone who burns 
for love, giving them a comprehensible means by which to process their own 
sexual desire or a model of a strong emotion which can be redirected to pray 
to Mary. And once the pair of songs is known, the shared melody brings them 
into a productive encounter—an encounter furthered by the specific uses that 
the listener wants to put them to, sacred or secular, but without these registers 
ever being truly separable. 

A similar persistence of the hypotext occurs in the case of Vivre tout tens et 
chascun jor morir (GC40; RS1431), an anonymous text found in D308 and C 
and with notation in the devotional supplement to V. It is this latter's notated 
version that confirms that the song uses the same melody as De bone amor 
vient science et bonteit (RS407), a widely known song by Thibaut de Cham- 
pagne, which is itself copied earlier in the same opening in D308 as GC36.10$ 
As with GC45 and its model, the comparison of the two texts linked by their 
shared melody opens up a discussion of the sorts of scripts that the presence 
of these two texts sung to the same melody makes possible (see example 3.6). 

The first four of the seven stanzas of GC40, do not mention Mary directly 
but instead present sententious advice in a very clerkly tone.!° The first stanza 
lays out the contradictory premise: if one is wise, one ought to aspire to liv- 
ing forever and dying each day, because meditation on death will allow one 
to avoid evil, and thinking of life will allow one to save body and soul. The 
second stanza aims to make clear how these two contradictory things are to be 
achieved: through moderation. The third stanza starts with the cheery thought 
that when a man is born, he begins to die (“lors comence a morir," line 3.1), 
and urges spurning the shameful flesh that would betray the soul to which 
everything must return. No one, asserts stanza 4, can defend against death or 
know when it will come, so one must remain steadfast against the adversary. 
Only in the fifth stanza are we (“nous”) urged to find joy in Jesus Christ's 
suffering and death, and to call out to his “douce meire” (sweet mother, line 
5.5) to protect our souls. The sixth stanza envisages the terrible Day of Judg- 
ment and the seventh the fear of the evildoers (“li mavais,” lines 7.1, 7.4) who 
will then be condemned to hell. To have the holy paradise (“saint paraidix,” 
line 7.8) at the end of life, one must serve the creator every day. A final envoy 
addresses the song and tells it to go to greet the Virgin Mary, *my lady in 
whom the Word, who deigned to die for us on the cross, was made flesh." 

GC40 is thus not one of the more straightforward kinds of Marian song, 
simply praising Mary using a courtly lexis, but a more serious, even clerkly 
discussion of living toward death, preserving the soul for eternal life through 


105. GC36 starts at the top of fol. 154v, and GC4o’s very opening is at the bottom of fol. 15 sr. 

106. An edition and translation with diplomatic transcription and modern edition can be 
found in Epstein, “Prions en chantant,” 226-27 (no. 32); see the whole complex in Tischler, Trou- 
vère Lyrics with Melodies, no. 233. 


GC36 (RS407), Thibaut de Champagne 


De Bone Amor vient science et bonteit, I.I 
Et Amors vient de ces dous autreci. 

Tuit troi sont un, ke bien i ait pancei; 

Ne j'ai nuns jor ne seront departi. 

Par un consoil c'ont ansamble estaubli I.5 
Li correous, ke devant sont alei: 

De mon cuer ont fait lour chaimin ferreit; 

Tant l'ont uzeit, mais n'an seront parti. 


Li correour sont lai neut en clerteit, SE 
Et lou jor sont por lai gent oscurci:107 

Li Dous Regairs plaisans et savoreis, 

Et li biauteis et li bien ke gi vi; 


N'est pas mervelle san regairt m'esbahi. — 2.5 
De li ait Deus lou siecle anluminei, 

Car qui vairoit lou plus biaus jor d'estei, 

Vers li seroit oscurs am plaim meidi. 

An amor ai poór et herdement: 3.1 


Li dui font troi et dou tiers sont li dui, 

S'an vient a aulz grant valour espandant, 

Et lai biauteit i recest et desduit 

Por c'est Amor li hospitalz d'atrui 3:5 
Ke nuns n'i faut contre son avenant. 

G'i ai faillit, dame, ki valeiz tant, 

A vostre amor, si ne sai ou je suis. 


Or n'i ai plus fors c'a li me comant 4.1 
Car tous biens fais ai laissiet por celui: 

Ma douce joie ou mai mort j’atent. 

Ne sai lou queil, des que devant li fu, 

Ne me firent lors si oil point d’anui, 4.5 
Ainz me vinrent ferir on cuer dedens 

Par mi lou cors d’un dairt d’amors tranchans 
Ancor i est li colz que je ressu. 


Li colz fut grans; il ne fair c’anpeirier, 5.1 
Il n'est nuns mires ki lou peust senneir 

Fors ke cele!!? qui lou dairt fist lancier. 

Ce de ces eulz me dignoit regardeir, 

Bien an poroit lou col morteil osteir 5.5 
A tout lou fust, dont j'ai grant dezirier, 

Mais la pointe dou fer n'an puet sachier, 

Kelle brixait dedens au col doneir. 


GC40 (RS1431), Anonymous 


Vivre tout tens et chascun jor morir, 
Ceu doit li hons saigement espireir: 
Au vivre doit panceir por lui chevir, 

Et a morir por li malz eschueir. 

Qui ansi fait, il ne puet mesesrreir, 

Ne perdre Deu, ne povretei sentir. 

A teil consoil ce fait il boin tenir, 

Car on i puet l'airme et lou cors saveir. 


Or voil a toz plainnement faire cleir 
Coment on puet ces deus choses furnir. 
Qui bien les vuelt ambedous eschiveir, 
Il li covient saigement maintenir 

Kai qu'il an doie an cest ciecle avenir, 
Qui n'ai lou cuer outraious ne aveir, 
Et qui ainsi ce seit a mesureir 

Bonne vie ait et glorious fenir. 


Can li hons nest, lors comence a morir, 
Et quant plus vit et moins ait a dureir, 
Et tous jors vuelt lai chair l'airme trair. 
Teil conpaignon!? fait il boin redouteir 
Qu'il vergoigne ceu k'il doit honoreir: 
Car ci tost con li cors est sans l’espir, 10? 
Si l'eschuevent ki lou suelent cherir, 

Et tout covient sor l'airme recovreir. 


Nuns ne ce puet contre la mort tenceir, 
N'estre certains cant elle doit venir. 
Por ceu doit si chascuns son cuer fermeir 
De tous bienz fais, ke n'i puist avenir 
Cilz ke ne kiert fors les airmes ravir 

Et nous soldure, et lou mal anorteir. 

Se n'iai teil ke des airmes armer 

Vers l'anemin ke tant seit descremir. 


Se bien nous vuelt de la mort sovenir 
Que Jhesu Crist soffrit por nous saveir, 
Nous ne poóns a la joie faillir 

Qu'il donne a ciaz qui lou vuelent ameir. 
Sai douce meire an dovons reclameir, 
Kelle voille nos airmes garentir 

A perillous besoing dou cors partir, 
Kelle lou faicent avoc li osteleir. 


Example 3.6a. Text and translation of GC4o (Vivre tout tens et chascun jor morir, RSr 431) and 


GC36 (De Bone Amor vient science et bonteit, RS407). 


IIS 


GC36 (RS407), Thibaut de Champagne 


Envoy 


6.1 
6.5 
7T 
7:5 

From Good Love comes wisdom and I 

goodness, and Love comes likewise from 

these two. All three are one, for Pve 

thought about it hard—never will they 

be separated. They have chosen together, 

through deliberation, the couriers, who 

have gone ahead: from my heart they 

have beaten such a well-worn path that 

they will never stray from it. 

These couriers are the luminous night 2 


and the day, they hide from the view of 
[other] people; they are the Sweet Look, 
pleasing and saporous, and the beauty 
and goodness that I have seen; it is no 
wonder that in looking I am awestruck. 
Through her presence God has illumined 
the world, because were one to evaluate 
the fairest summer day next to my lady, it 
would seem dark at midday. 


GC40 (RS1431), Anonymous 


Kant Deus vorrait la destresse mostreir 
Qu'il volt por nous andureir et soffrir, 
Et nous vairons ciel et terre trambleir, 
L'air corrompu et lou monde bruir, 
Cors reveleir et buxines tentir, 

Pieres partir, souloil descoloreir, 

Lou plus hardit fait mout redouteir 
Lou jugement qu'il doveret oir. 


Lors seront mout li mavais esbahir,!!! 
Ke de nuns biens ne ce poront vanteir, 
Quant Deus les boins ferait a lui venir, 
Et les mavais on feu d'enfer alleir 

A toz jors mais morir sans recovreir. 
Por ceu doit on an sa vie servir 

Ceu dont on puet bien avoir sans fenir 
Saint paraidix, qu'il nos welent doneir. 


Chanson, vai t'en ma dame salüer 
A cui cilz fist parolle en chair mueir 
Qui an la croix dignait pour nous morir. 


To live forever and to die each day is 
what humans ought wisely to hope 
for: one must think of living in order 
to come to Him and of dying in order 
to avoid doing ill. Whoever does this 
cannot depart from the straight road 
nor lose God, nor feel poverty. To such 
counsel a good person adheres, for one 
can save the soul and the body. 


Now I wish to make clear plainly 

to all how one can achieve these 

two things: whoever really wants to 
achieve both must act wisely, so that, 
whatever might happen in this world, 
he has a heart neither immoderate nor 
avaricious, and who thus knows how 
to be moderate will have a good life 
and end in glory. 


Example 3.6a. (Continued) 


IIÓ 


GC36 (RS407), Thibaut de Champagne 


In Love there is power and boldness: the 
two are one and from the third are the 
two, and coming from them, great value 
is attached and beauty shelters there, as 
does delight. For this reason Love is a 
hospice for all, where no one is needy, 
according to his merit. Yet in your love, 
lady of such great worth, I am so needy 
that I know not where I am. 

I have no recourse but to place myself 

at her command for I have forsaken all 
earthly goods for her: either my sweet 

joy or my death awaits me. I know not 
which, but when I was before her, her eyes 
caused me no pain, rather they came and 
struck me in the heart amid my body with 
a cutting amorous arrow such that the 
blow I received from them is still there. 
The blow was huge; it becomes still more 
inflamed, and there is no doctor who 
could cure me except she who made the 
arrow strike. If from her eyes she would 
signal to me with a look, she could 
withdraw the mortal strike by its whole 
shaft, something I long for. But the iron 
point cannot be removed, for it broke 
inside me when it dealt the blow. 


Envoy 


GC40 (RS1431), Anonymous 


When man is born, he begins to die; 

and the longer he lives, the less time 
remains, and every day the flesh wants 
to betray the soul. Such a companion, 
who is envious of that which he should 
honour, should be feared: for so soon as 
the body is without the spirit, then they 
[people] spurn what they used to cherish 
and everything must return to the soul. 
No one can hold out against death, nor 
be certain when it will come. This is 
why everyone must firm up their heart 
with all good deeds so that he who 
seeks nothing except to ravish souls, 
seduce us, and instigate evil cannot 
come there. Thus there is no one to 
arm our souls against the enemy who 
knows so well how to corrupt. 

If we really want to remember the 
death that Jesus Christ suffered in 
order to save us, we cannot fail to 
have the joy that He gives to those 
who want to love Him. We must 
petition His sweet mother about it so 
that she will protect our souls and take 
them to lodge with Him at the perilous 
necessity of them leaving the body. 
When God wants to show us the 
distress that he wanted to endure 

and suffer for us, we will see heaven 
and earth tremble, the air shatter and 
the world burn, corpses rise and the 
trumpet sound, stones split, and the 
sun discolor. The bravest will greatly 
fear the judgment that they must hear. 
Then the evildoers will be very much 
afraid, for they cannot boast of any 
good deed when God makes the good 
people come to Him and the bad ones 
go into the fires of hell for evermore 
without surcease. This is why one 
should serve in one's life that from 
which one might well have without end 
the holy paradise that He will give us. 


Song, go thee to greet my lady in 
whom the Word, who deigned to die 
for us on the cross, was made flesh. 


117 


Melody from V 


1.2 Ceu doit li hons sai - ge - ment . es - pi - reir 


1.3 Au vi -  vre .. doit pan -ceir . por . lui che - vir, 


18Car _ on puet lair - me et lou cors sa -  veir. 


Example 3.6b. Music from V to the text of the first stanza of GC40. 
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shunning the flesh. Its music is correspondingly serious. It has mainly syllabic 
declamation with barely a few two- or three-note melismas, and mainly step- 
wise movement, although leaps separate all the lines from one another. It is in 
the pedes-cum-cauda form, with the range of an octave (C-c) and a final on 
D. As with other songs, the motives in the frons are shifted metrically in the 
cauda, with the X motive that starts lines r and 3 occurring as the cadence 
of line s, which has near its opening the Y figure that had come near the end 
of lines 2 and 4. In addition, a new figure (Z) opens lines 6 and 8, gesturing 
at a similar double-couplet structure to that found in the pedes, although the 
rhymes are mirrored (baab) in the cauda, whereas they had reflected the ABAB 
musical structure (for the abab rhymes) in the pedes. 

The original text, present in D308 as GC36, is copied very widely, includ- 
ing in C and a later layer of U, attesting to its lengthy presence in Metz. It 
praises a lady who has shot an arrow into the heart of the je. It opens by 
outlining the reciprocal relationship between wisdom, goodness, and love: 
from love come wisdom and goodness; from wisdom and goodness comes 
love; *all three are one" and will *never be separated." The Thibaut poem is 
notable for its relative musical and verbal stability, and for its use of a closely 
quasi-Marian lexis. It discusses Love in the abstract and its relation to wis- 
dom and goodness (stanza r) and fear and boldness (stanza 3); in stanza 3, 
Love is a hospice open to all where one receives according to one's merits. 
Epstein examines the overlap but also the differentiation between adjec- 
tives used to describe the lady and Mary, a discussion in which Thibaut is 
central, since he writes both types. But here the description of the lady fits 
more tightly with the things Epstein notes as particularly Marian: the lady is 
described not in physical detail but purely by her qualities (goodness, beauty); 
and in particular she shines with a light that would make a summer noon- 
day seem dark.!!* In GC36 the je notes that the earthly lady’s brightness is 
such that by her presence, *God has illuminated the world," almost exactly 
the same sentiment as one Epstein asserts as “peculiar to Marian poetry." ! ? 
The lady in Thibaut's poem is clearly courtly since he has actually seen her: 
he describes how the blow from her eyes has struck sweetly and deep (stanza 
4). Indeed, the wound from this is inflamed and none could cure it but she 
who shot the arrow (stanza 5). He wants her to signal to him with a look so 
as to withdraw the deadly blow by its whole shaft, and yet, he notes, the iron 


107. MS: oscureit. 

108. MS: conpaignie. 

109. MS: lespirit. 

110. MS: celee. 

111. MS: esbabis. 

112. See Epstein, “Prions en chantant,” 31, for a table of the qualities ascribed to Mary com- 
pared to courtly ladies. 

113. Epstein, “Prions en chantant,” 26, citing the Marian De chanter ne me puis tenir (RS1475), 
lines 5.3—4: “par vous est touz raluminé / li mondes" (the whole world is illuminated by you). 
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shaft has broken off in his heart and cannot be removed. Thus GC36 is already a 
plangent attestation of a lover deeply and sweetly wounded by love, which is fig- 
ured as a metal-tipped arrow shot from the glance of the lady and generated by 
her wisdom and goodness. He is at her command and awaits either life or death 
from her, depending on whether she relieves, to some extent, the blow by acting 
as a doctor and pulling out the shaft. The penetration of the je's body by thelady 
is mirrored by the image of love and the lady as a hospice, a building that the je 
can go inside to have his needs met. Both images are potentially sexual but also 
medical: they share the idea of comfort, healing, the tending to a desire that is 
in fact a non-sexual need. In the Marian version, the images of containment and 
being inside are pushed toward the gestational, with the role of Mary as mother, 
sheltering God (as Christ) inside her body and meeting his needs. 


The scripts offered by the Marian songs of D308, like those of other manu- 
scripts, are multiple and varied, even for a single song, since they depend on 
the knowledge and competencies of the listener and on their orientation with 
respect to the sort of love they are seeking or experiencing. The basic dynamics 
of Marian devotion allow the singer to draw the audience communally into 
a group expression of “nous,” jointly and emotionally petitioning Mary as 
“vous” and “dame.” This group expression is in tension with the offering of a 
more instructional, clerkly account of Christ in the third person, detailing his 
Incarnation, his suffering, and his death on the cross, amounting almost to a 
vicarious courtly-sacred Credo performed for the court. Songs, like GC4o, that 
emphasize these latter aspects script an emotional engagement with Christ's 
death for the listener, with the sins of the listener(s) mediated through a peti- 
tion to the Virgin Mother of Christ as God. 

Where the listener knows the courtly-secular hypotext of the Marian con- 
trafacts, the situation is interpretatively more complex. From the traces of clear 
engagement with the textual model in the contrafact, one can assume that mak- 
ers of Marian songs expected at least some of their audience to be aware of 
the connection and able to meditate on the reorientation by the new text. In 
turn, since the secular song was frequently also still available, even after its 
contrafaction, the Marian text re-informs the love song, which can no longer 
be sung naively as a “pure” expression of secular devotion. In this, the network 
of texts sung to a single melody reflects the very configuration of Being in the 
medieval court, with mutual pressures from sacred and secular forms of devo- 
tion, with this world and the next locked in a reciprocal relationship, equally 
part of *reality" or *real life." Various possibilities thereby present themselves 
from the relationship between Marian and secular texts. The Marian text can 
capitalize on the affect and emotional fervor of the je in the love song, reposi- 
tioning and refocusing erotic desire into a sublimated eroticism that has been 
deemed typical of Marian devotion.!!4 Or the strongly desirous but highly 
chaste feeling of complete service to Mary can give the love song the cast of a 


114. See Huot, Allegorical Play, 85—99. 
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song that itself is highly decorous, fervent, but entirely dedicated to the sublime 
and transcendent (if earthly) lady, essentially an asexual but romantic orienta- 
tion.! 5 Or—and this is a more radical proposal—the juxtaposition of the two 
objects can cause horror and force a (self-)judgment on those who would glibly 
claim a metaphorical death from a lady's look when the real death of Christ has 
been suffered for the sins of everyone, including the sins of the flesh that the je 
in the love song desires. The true transcendence of Mary and Christ points to 
the false sublime, the true horror and perversity of the object in the love song. 
Keeping one in mind while singing the other allows a complex layering of affect 
and future possibility, or mortality and morality, simultaneously available in 
two incommensurate realities. As a commentary on love song, the Marian song 
can thus become a way of showing the perversity of the courtly sublime. In the 
next section I discuss a further way of revealing the latent obscenity in high- 
style love song: through patent obscenity in the sottes chansons. 


3.4. Overview of the Sottes Chansons 


In the original plan for D308's Song Collection, the last genre to be included 
is designated in the table of contents (but not in the section itself, which is 
unrubricated) as “sottes chansons contre amours."!!6 This genre of song 
is not the hapax legomenon of the “ballette,” but neither is it particularly 
widely attested. The term is used principally in three collections, at least one 
of which is roughly contemporary with, and in part related to, D308, that 
is, the copy of the Roman de Fauvel in fr. 146.117 The Fauvel “sotes chan- 
cons" on folio 34r of fr. 146 supply the music of the charivari that occurs 
in the narrative at this point, and are the sole notated versions of the genre. 
The Fauvel sottes chansons are obscene, but are short, and seem formally 
and generically somewhat different from the sottes chansons of the other 
two collections that label their songs in this way.!!? This distinctness might 


115. On this definition, see Mark Carrigan, Kristina Gupta, and Todd G. Morrison, “Asexual- 
ity Special Theme Issue Editorial,” Psychology and Sexuality 4, no. 2 (2013): 111-12. 

116. Fol. 143v; the list occupies the remainder of the left-hand column on the page, with 
the right-hand column being blank. A catchword for GCr (“Jain per”) is at the bottom margin 
toward the right. 

117. On the relationship, see Plumley, The Art of Grafted Song, 21-55, especially 33-42. 

118. Discussing their genre, Emma Dillon, The Sense of Sound: Musical Meaning in France, 
1260-1330 (New York: Oxford University Press, 2012), 108-27, relies on Butterfield’s idea of 
their being *semi-lyrics," which contrast speech and song. This resembles Patrice Uhl's *mode 
d'actualisation mixte" (mixed mode of performance) in La constellation poétique du non-sens 
au moyen-áge: Onze études sur la poésie fatrasique et ses environs (Saint-Denis: Université de la 
Réunion, 1999), 144. favor the alternative options outlined in Plumley, The Art of Grafted Song, 
21-55, including that they are sung. The underlaid residual text could, like subsequent stanzas of 
other lyrics that it resembles, be sung. Dillon appears to rely on the description of the D308 sottes 
chansons given in Arthur Lángfors, Deux recueils de sottes chansons, Bodléienne Douce 308 et 
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explain why the Fauvel sottes chansons have not been included in editions 
with those in D308.11? 

Since Georg Steffens's diplomatic transcription of them in 1900, there have 
been three editions of D308's sottes chansons.!?? The first two—by Leonard 
E. Arnaud (1944) and Arthur Langfors (1945)—seem to have come into being 
independently, if at roughly the same time.!?! These two editions not only do 
not adhere to the highest of modern critical standards but also are fatally ham- 
pered by coyness about the content of the songs, something confounded by the 
difficulty of dialect and seldom attested language use.!?? Arnaud presents just 
the D308 songs, but Lángfors edits them together with sottes chansons from 
the third manuscript that uses the term, fr. 24432, a manuscript recording 
songs from a puy in Valenciennes.'?? This twin corpus of Metz and Valen- 
ciennes sottes chansons is reprised for the most reliable and, at this writing, 
the most recent edition, that of Eglal Doss-Quinby, Marie-Geneviéve Grossel, 
and Samuel N. Rosenberg, who add a single, more widely transmitted song by 
Robert de Reims to the corpus. !*4 

There are twenty-two sottes chansons listed in the index of D308, but in the 
subsection itself the middle bifolio of the gathering containing them has been 
lost or removed. Its absence means that SC9 peters out after the sixth line of 


Bibliothéque Nationale Fr. 24432: Édition critique, Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae 53 
(Helsinki, 1945), who is prudishly reticent about their content; she thus draws a contrast in levels 
of obscenity between fr. 146's and D308's sottes chansons that seems to me unsubstantiated. See 
also Uhl, La constellation poétique du non-sens au moyen-áge, 129-44. 

119. An edition of the Fauvel sottes chansons can be found in Samuel N. Rosenberg and Hans 
Tischler, eds., The Monophonic Songs of the Roman de Fauvel (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1991), 128-31. 

120. See Georg Steffens, *Die altfranzósische Liederhandschrift der Bodleiana in Oxford, 
Douce 308 (5. Fortsetzung. Schlufs)," Archiv für das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litera- 
turen 104 (1900): 331-54. 

121. Leonard E. Arnaud, “The Sottes chansons in MS. Douce 308 of the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford," Speculum 19, no. x (1944): 68-88; Lángfors, Deux recueils de sottes chansons, Bodléi- 
enne Douce 308 et Bibliothèque Nationale Fr. 24432. In a review of the latter, Urban T. Holmes 
notes that Lángfors claims not to have seen Arnaud's edition but that the two had been in cor- 
respondence since 1936; see Urban T. Holmes Jr, “Review of Deux recueils de sottes chansons, 
Bodléienne Douce 308 et Bibliothèque Nationale Fr. 24432 by Arthur Lángfors," Speculum 22, 
no. 4 (1947): 651. 

122. See the comments in Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre 
Amours," 18. 

123. Langfors, Deux recueils de sottes chansons, Bodléienne Douce 308 et Bibliothèque Na- 
tionale Fr. 24432. The sottes chansons of fr. 24432 had been edited earlier; see G[abriel] A[ntoine] 
J[oseph] Hécart, Sirventois et sottes chansons couronnés à Valenciennes, tirés des manuscrits de la 
bibliothèque du Roi, 3rd ed. (Paris: J.-Albert Mercklein, 1834). 

124. See Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre Amours." Their 
choice to open the edition with the song by Robert de Reims means, inconveniently, that their 
numbering of the D308 songs is one higher than each song’s SC numbers in the order of D308. 
On Robert de Reims, see Gaël Saint-Cricq, “Genre, Attribution and Authorship in the Thirteenth 
Century: Robert de Reims vs. ‘Robert de Rains, " Early Music History 38 (2019): 141-213. 
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its third stanza; SCro, SCrr, SCr2, and SCr3 are entirely missing; and SCr4 
is acephalous, containing only the end of its last stanza and the envoy.!?? The 
incipits of the missing songs, available in the table of contents, cannot be found 
in any other sources, implying that these, like the rest of the songs in the sub- 
section, are unique. Although the sottes chansons constitute one of the smaller 
subsections, it is nonetheless possible to say some general things about them. 
For example, the eighteen songs where enough survives for the stanza length 
to be known, are fairly evenly distributed between those that have seven, eight, 
nine, and ten lines per stanza.!?6 They are all in coblas unissonans, the vast 
majority have five stanzas, and a large minority have an envoy.!27 

Assessing the music of the sottes chansons in D308 is more complex, given 
that the manuscript itself is unnotated and they are unica; no melodies there- 
fore survive here or elsewhere. Over half have unique versification, making 
it unlikely (while not impossible) that they are contrafacts of other known 
songs. The tables in the edition of Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg show 
how these songs (and the sottes chansons from fr. 24432) are diverse and 
unique, without a single similarity in exact rhymes, rhyme pattern, or metri- 
cal scheme.!?° Despite this, there is a general consensus, in the text edition 
and in the musicological literature, that Chans de singe ne poire mal pellee 
(SC1; RS537) is a contrafact of a song by Adam de la Halle, Au repairier en la 
douche contree (RS500). The latter occurs as GC63 in D308, and this fact— 
the secure knowledge of the potential model by D308's compilers—together 
with the quite unusual shared verse form of these two songs, makes this con- 
trafaction plausible, even if, ultimately, unproven. 12? 


125. Was this central bifolio lost when the book was still unbound? While it might have been 
removed by a censorious individual, depriving readers of songs deemed too obscene, this seems 
unlikely, given the content of the songs that remain. I like, instead, to imagine a reader *borrow- 
ing" it, perhaps for more intimate perusal, and then forgetting or even deliberately omitting to 
put it back. 

126. Six songs (SCr, SC4, SC7, SCr4, SCr8, SCr9) have nine-line stanzas; five (SC2, SC6, 
SCr16, SC17, SC20) have eight-line stanzas; four (SC3, SC8, SCr s, SC22) have seven-line stanzas; 
and three (SC5, SCo, SC21) have ten-line stanzas. 

127. One (SC2) has a reversed rhyme scheme in the final stanza. Only two of the sixteen com- 
plete sottes chansons have three rather than five stanzas (SCr7 and SC22); but six of the seventeen 
songs whose endings are present have envoys (SC4, SC6, SCr4, SCr5, SCr6, SC21). 

128. See Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre Amours," 103-8. 

129. If it is the case, it would also add to the strong presence of Adam in D308, here, as 
in other subsections, in a prominent initial position. This song’s versification is only otherwise 
found in the religious song that appears as a unicum in C, Remembrance qui m'est au cuer en- 
tree (RS514), where it is attributed to Aubertin d'Airaines. RS514 is probably also a contrafact, 
although again transmission of a melody that would confirm this is lacking, and the transmis- 
sion in C would conveniently situate this network, if that is what these three songs—RS500 (i.e., 
Adam's song GC63), RS537 De, SCr), and the C unicum RS5 14—are, in Metz. On all three, see 
section 3.5. On Aubertin, see Mélanie Lévêque-Fougre, “The Lorraine Repertoire of C,” in Leach, 
Mason, and Thomson A Medieval Songbook, 25-26. 
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For most of the twentieth century, scholars who bothered with them at 
all treated the sottes chansons (“silly” or “foolish” songs) as part of a range 
of genres that offer obscenity, burlesque, nonsense, or parody. Their positive 
reevaluation began with the enjoyment by surrealist poets of related genres— 
especially the fratrasie, also called fatras or fatrasie—that appeared to free 
language from semantic weight, contained nonsense, or otherwise showed the 
subconscious directing composition.!?? The introduction to the Doss-Quinby 
edition notes that relatively little individual scholarship focuses on the specifics 
of the sottes chansons (their treatment by Pierre Bec, for example, lumps them 
with *anti-lyric," and Paul Zumthor, Patrice Uhl, and Martijn Rus group them 
with the fratrasie, which they view rather negatively).'?! In general, however, 
sottes chansons tend less to nonsense and more to the obscene; accordingly 
they were not taken very seriously, judged as being of mediocre aesthetic and 
philological worth, and even seen as distasteful and vulgar.!?? Uhl, too, points 
out the “registral contamination" between the fratrasie and sotte chanson, 
though he attempts to distinguish them, seeing the former as more strongly 
parodic and the sottes chansons as additionally ironic, obscene, burlesque, 
and even—if only for some poems—nonsensical.!33 The Doss-Quinby edition 
strives for an even starker distinction on the basis that the fratrasie does not 
treat love, whereas sottes chansons are specifically *contre amours" (on the 
meaning of contre in this regard, see the discussion that follows). 

In more recent, measured, and positive treatments, scholars have claimed 
that sottes chansons were designed to provoke laughter in their audience. Even 
if we no longer see the joke (because it has to be explained) or no longer 
appreciate it (because we have more refined sensibilities, particularly if we are 
educated folk, at least allegedly), we should, they urge, strive to recapture—if 
not in experience, at least intellectually—what these texts meant to their origi- 
nal audiences.!?^ A key means of validation is through a focus on their role 
as parody of the high-style courtly love song. The way these poems “pitilessly 
decapitate all the conventions of grand chant" is part of their defining feature 


130. See Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre Amours," 19 and 
fn22, which cites works by Georges Bataille, Paul Éluard, and Albert-Marie Schmidt. On the 
fratrasie and fatras, see also Plumley, The Art of Grafted Song, 125-52; and Dillon, The Sense of 
Sound, 108-27. 

131. See Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre Amours," 18. 

132. See, for example, Bruno Roy, *Marcoul ou la vulgarité médiévale," Revue de l'Université 
de Bruxelles (1991): 91-97, cited in Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons con- 
tre Amours," 24. See also the comment in Zumthor, Essai de poétique mediévale, 68; and the 
review of earlier judgments in Martijn Rus, Poésies du non-sens, XIIIe-XIVe-X Ve siècles, vol. 1, 
Fratrasies (Orléans: Paradigme, 2005), 95. 

133. Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, "Sottes chansons contre Amours," 22. 

134. See, for example, Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre 
Amours," 70-77. 
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as “pure parodic anti-chanson," but the value of parody has changed.'?? The 
main shift has been from seeing the force of parody in these poems as disrup- 
tive, or even revolutionary, a rejection of the courtly tradition, but born of 
bourgeois bad taste, to appreciating them instead as carnivalesque (like the 
charivari they accompany in Fauvel). In this interpretation, they provide a nec- 
essary *holiday from Courtliness" that serves to shore up the main tradition 
through providing a safety valve so that the medieval tradition is powerful for 
integrating its own contestation.!?Ó As the introduction to the Doss-Quinby 
edition puts it, *The sotte chanson could therefore be defined as a lyric coun- 
ter-text [contre-texte], the parodic comedy of which allows the grand chant 
to be simultaneously subverted and celebrated.” 137 “Counter-text” is argu- 
ably closer to the etymological definition of parody as meaning *alongside the 
song" (i.e., its harmonizing but non-identical counterpoint) rather than mean- 
ing something that is against (i.e., counter to) it. '?? 

Their emphasis on comedy, for these positive commentators, means that 
they view these songs as offering a ^pure moment of aesthetic jubilation" in 
their attempt to valorize the genre.!?? I would argue, however, that there is 
nothing pure in an aesthetic jubilation about farting, denigrating women for 
ugliness, or laughing at someone's poor command of French, some of the top- 
ics, among others, that the sottes chansons of D308 treat. Instead, I propose 
that while they replicate the forms, lexis, and—most likely—melodic features 
of the grand chant, the sottes chansons' skewed content can be read as extend- 
ing the sexual script of courtly love, acknowledging those things that are *con- 
tre" amours in the same way that a contratenor is heard alongside a tenor, 


135. Uhl, La constellation poétique du non-sens au moyen-áge, 110, cited in Doss-Quinby, 
Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre Amours," 21. 

136. See Philippe Ménard, *Le burlesque dans la chanson courtoise, les Sottes Chansons," 
in Poétique du burlesque: Actes du colloque international du Centre des Recherches sur les Lit- 
tératures Modernes et Contemporaines de l'Université Blaise Pascal, 22-24 février 1996, ed. 
Dominique Bertrand (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1998), 144 and Zumthor, Essai de poétique 
mediévale, 104, both cited in Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre 
Amours," 21. 

137. Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre Amours," 25: “La sotte 
chanson pourrait donc se définir comme un contre-texte lyrique dont le comique parodique per- 
met de subvertir le Grand Chant tout en le célébrant.” 

138. See Uhl, “Du rebond parodique,” 129, which cites Linda Hutcheon, “Ironie, satire, paro- 
die," Poétique 46 (April 1981): 143: *Parody is not a trope like irony: it is normally defined not 
as an intratextual phenomenon but as a modality of the canon of intertexuality. Like the other 
intertextual forms (such as allusion, pastiche, imitation, and others), parody effects a superposi- 
tion of texts. At the level of its structural form, a parodic text is the articulation of a synthesis of 
an incorporation of a parodied text (the earlier one) with the parodying text, of an enshrinement 
of the older in the new. But this parodic doubling does not function to mark the difference: the 
parody represents at the same time the deviation from a norm and the inclusion of this norm as 
interiorized material." 

139. Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, "Sottes chansons contre Amours," 42. 
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enriching and giving a harmony that results from medieval *counterpoint." 140 


Ultimately, then, the sottes chansons are not—or not merely—(parodic, satiri- 
cal, or humorous) commentaries on courtly love but an extension of courtly 
loving practices to take in the sexualization of aspects of human interaction 
that remain part of the sexual field today as minority (and sometimes deni- 
grated or ridiculed) practices. Such practices, not being mainstream, tend to 
hide behind laughter while offering access, confirmation, and necessary mental 
models to those for whom they provide sexual excitement. 

Thus, I am not predominantly interested here in what sottes chansons tell 
us about the poetic tradition of courtly love, its inbuilt contestation, and its 
artful rhetorical qualities. Instead I want to know what some of their audience 
could have gotten from them beyond the somewhat cheap laughter that has 
so clearly irked, baffled, or disappointed modern scholarship. The potential 
for real sexual pleasure—as opposed to the pleasure available in parody—of 
these songs has been disregarded, perhaps earlier through prudery and more 
recently through assumptions of normative and mainstream sexuality. While 
in no way denying their ability to provide mere humor to many in their audi- 
ence, I therefore seek to outline their titillating, erotic, and sexual possibilities. 


3.5. Re-sexualizing the Sottes Chansons of D308 


In an effort to understand the joke, scholars ask who the audience for these 
kinds of songs would have been. The introduction to the Doss-Quinby edition, 
for example, suggests they reflect the fashions or taste of urban mercantile 
patrons; others have proposed that they are part of a similarly urban (and 
bourgeois) puy.!4! While the sottes chansons of fr. 24432 explicitly record 
their origins in a puy, the idea that the Song Book of D308 as a whole is simi- 
larly directly associated is less likely than its use in the court or household of 
one of the vassals of the Bar family (see chapter r), although this does not rule 
out the possibility that some of its contents might have originated in a puy. 
The assumptions that mercantile audiences are non-noble and also have a less 
reverent attitude to courtly love are both questionable. The puy of Arras, for 
example, included noblemen in a widely diverse social group; and the idea 


140. Note that modern resonances of the contrapuntal are bound up with idea of lines being 
independent voices in a texture, resulting in counterpoint often being casually used in opposition 
to harmony. In medieval ideas of counterpoint, the contrapuntal voice has a necessary relationship 
to the tenor and counterpoint effectively is harmony. See Margaret Bent, “The Grammar of Early 
Music: Preconditions for Analysis," in Tonal Structures in Early Music, ed. Cristle Collins Judd, 
Criticism and Analysis of Early Music (New York: Garland, 1998), 15-59. 

141. See Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre Amours," 20; and the 
discussion in Butterfield, Poetry and Music, 138-39. Butterfield recognizes problems with earlier 
assumptions but proposes the puy as the most plausible location for the production of D308's 
repertoire. 
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that the “lower orders" had “lower” aesthetic tastes is redolent of the out- 
dated elitist assumptions that typified many nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
gentleman scholars. In addition, puys seem to have been preponderantly male, 
at least if the relatively few female voices in the Arras jeux-partis are any 
indication.!^? By contrast, there is a high level of female representation in the 
jeux-partis of D308, and the Song Book as a whole appears to contain mate- 
rial that would have been appreciated by men and women alike; as chapters 4 
and s show, Chauvency clearly pictures a mixed-sex audience for its various 
songs and entertainments. Some of the jeux-partis have such strong intertex- 
tual resonances with the sottes chansons that Patrice Uhl has suggested that 
the otherwise unknown Roland de Reims, writer of the majority of jeux-partis 
in D308, might also have had a hand in the sottes chansons.!^? This relation- 
ship makes it unwise to imagine that the sottes chansons, complete with their 
scatology and other niche sexual pursuits, were not, like D308's unique jeux- 
partis, enjoyed by both male and female nobles. 

The opening miniature of the subsection of sottes chansons, like all five 
such initial illuminations in the Song Collection, serves to picture the entire 
genre that follows: an older woman in a wimple sits at the side of an oversized 
distaff, which, with its spindle, thrusts out of the image frame and into the 
margin. Two seated men make gestures that suggest a discussion is occurring, 
while the woman has her hands open as if showing assent to their proposal. 
This image is not directly relevant to the first sotte chanson in the collection, 
which does not mention spinning (although several others do), but is rather 
suggestive of mature sexuality, distinct from the youthful *dame" of the grand 
chant. ^^ While this illumination has been seen, again, as a marker of comedy, 
it is only really funny if you—whether medieval courtier or modern scholar— 
find it laughable that a woman who is not young and beautiful might want to 
have sex. From a less misogynistic perspective, it makes mature sexual desire 
possible, extending the demographic of love from the focus on young men 
and women in the grand chant to those who are older, and already sexually 
active.!^? While misogyny in audiences for the sottes chansons then and now 
is plausible, the potential for these songs to positively extend sexual scripts 
beyond the kinds of women that populate grands chants should, in my view, 
be taken seriously. With this aim, I here consider the first song in the collection, 
Chans de singe ne poire mal pellee (SC1; RS537). 


142. See the tabulation in Doss-Quinby, *Rolan, de ceu ke m'avez / Parti dirai mon sam- 
blant,” 500. 

143. Uhl, “Du rebond parodique,” 138-39. The similarity was first noted in Langfors, Deux 
recueils de sottes chansons, Bodléienne Douce 308 et Bibliothèque Nationale Fr. 24432, 15-21. 

144. Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes chansons contre Amours," 12. 

145. On the theme of the vetula (old woman), whose lay forms of knowledge are valorized in 
certain texts, see, for example, Alastair Minnis, Fallible Authors: Chaucer’s Pardoner and the Wife 
of Bath (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2008), 294-312. Both the Wife of Bath's 
tale and her life experience in the her prologue thematize sexual desire in older age. 
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Of SCr, the standard catalogue merely notes, “Bau und Reime nach RS500” 
De, syllable count and rhymes the same as in R$500).!^6 Nonetheless, the 
musical edition of Hans Tischler lists both SCr and another song that has the 
same verse form—a unique Marian song ascribed in C to Aubertin d'Airaines, 
Remembrance, qui m'est au cuer entree (RS514)—as contrafacts of Adam de 
la Halle's Au repairier de la douce contree (RS$500).1^7 As in the earlier discus- 
sion of Marian songs, I employ a strict terminological distinction between such 
mere matches in poetic verse form and those songs that are proven contrafacts 
because two (or more) texts survive separately with something that is clearly 
the same melody, either notated per se or cued in some way (like the incipit 
labeling we find in C). Given that neither SCr (RS537) nor RS514 (the Marian 
song in C) has a label or notation, both contrafact identifications remain con- 
jectural: strictly speaking, they are merely songs on the same metrical model. 
This does not mean, however, that they were not contrafacts, merely that we 
cannot incontrovertibly confirm contrafaction on the basis of the surviving 
evidence. While not proven, however, this particular case is nonetheless strong 
on account of two circumstantial features: first, the high specificity of the 
verse form, which is found only in these three songs; and second, the fact that 
the proposed model, Adam's song, was definitely known in Metz (where the 
manuscripts containing both the proposed contrafacts were copied), since, as 
mentioned earlier, it appears in D308 as GC63. For the sake of the discussion 
that follows, therefore, I discuss all three songs as if they can be performed to 
the same melody (see example 3.7). 

Musically, Adam's song is highly wrought, its melody in an elaborate high 
style that would make it demanding to sing. It has much in common with the 
songs outlined already in this chapter, but additionally has melodic passages 
proceeding in an extended stepwise manner in a single direction; such unbro- 
ken linearity is unusual in general but often seen in Adam's melodies (see the 
boxed descents at the end of lines r, 3, and 7 in example 3.7b). The melody's 
overall ambitus is an octave and a note (E to f), with the final sitting right near 
the bottom of that range (F). Formally, it is the usual pedes-cum-cauda, with 
lines 1-2 repeated exactly for lines 3-4, setting up a tonal protocol that has E 
at the end of the odd lines and a at the end of the even lines. Musical leaps are 
used sparingly and meaningfully: the decasyllabic lines all have musical leaps 
between syllables 4 and 5, and between the end of the line and the start of the 
next one (a third in all cases).!48 In the cauda, there is one leap in line 5 (syl- 
lables 3-4) and then no more until the return to the opening from the end of 


146. See Hans Spanke, G. Raynaud's Bibliographie des altfranzüsische Liedes, neu bearbeitet 
und ergänzt (Leiden: Brill, 1955), RS537; the listing for RSsoo notes, “Vorbild von 514 and 537" 
(model for 514 and 537). 

147. See Tischler, Trouvère Lyrics with Melodies, no. 290. 

148. The leap in the ten-syllable lines is placed as if at the lyric caesura, which is not observed 
consistently in the poetry. Nonetheless, words are not split across this boundary except in one line 
in Adam's poem (line 5.5, which has suspicious errors in the MSS, so perhaps an error?), one in 
the Marian song (line 5.1), and none in SCr. 
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the stanza (the joint largest leap in the song, similar but opposite to that within 
line s). The opening tonal protocol is preserved in part in the cauda too: line 
7 has a similar ending to lines 1 and 5, and line 5 has a truncated version of 
the same, both ending on the *ouvert" tone E. The final is withheld to the very 
end, yet clearly augured in the ambitus and semitonal content of the piece, so 
that the E endings sound consistently like they want to resolve to F, which 
finally happens in the short line 9. This melody stages a tortured lover, singing 
with complex musical expression, whether his lady is a noble young one (as in 
Adam's song), a wrinkled and smelly old one (as in SCr), or the Virgin Mary 
(as in C's RS514). 

The text and a translation of SCr are given in example 3.7a. The je opens 
with something that structurally resembles a nature opening in which goods 
of nature cannot make him sing, but instead of the song of the birds and the 
budding of trees, there is the song of a monkey and a badly peeled pear. But his 
lady can make him sing (and is clearly doing so, since he is singing this song), 
even though she is badly laundered (either her or her clothes). She makes him 
sing of “Audigier the martyr" hero of an obscene epic whose name was a 
byword in the long thirteenth century for exactly the kind of content that 
many of the sottes chansons have.!?! The shorter lines that end the strophe 
are closer to more normative high-style expression: he is unable to stay on his 
feet when she embraces him, and his heart feels such joy that it nearly kills him 
“Por l'amour de li” (for love of her). Perhaps lines 1.5 and 1.6 are a little more 
forthright than one might find in a grand chant, but overall it is the verbal 
detail (the lady “mal büee," making him sing of Audigier) that makes it clear 
this is not a high-register song, not the form or the melody. The je must not lie 
in praising her, he says, like a good courtly lover, but then goes on to describe 
her brown-and-black face, full of wrinkles. She is both older and darker than 
the white-and-red beauties of grands chants, but like them, she has made him 
wretched, as all ladies seem to make their lovers. He would freely give her a 
gift of his fever if he had one, which would be a lover's gift (presumably, amus- 
ingly, because love is a kind of fever), but offers instead two highly astringent 
fruits to help her cough. 

The text of the likely model for SCr, given comparatively in example 3.7, 
opens similarly with the je taking up singing again and has some similarity 
of lexis in a few places. Adam's melody provides a prime view of the way in 
which the musical performance of grand chant, sotte chanson, and—if the 


149. MS: Dont doi je (all other sources have *Si doi"). 

150. MS: Me an. 

151. See the note on the edition of the song in Doss-Quinby, Grossel, and Rosenberg, “Sottes 
chansons contre Amours," 128; see also D. J. Conlon, *La Chanson d'Audigier—A Scatological 
Parody of the Chansons de Geste," Nottingham Medieval Studies 33 (1989): 21-55. 
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Example 3.7b. SC and GC63 underlaid to the melody of the latter from Q. 
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plausible contrafact song in C is included—Marian songs would be indistin- 
guishable in musical style, and even in their specific melodies (if contrafacts). 
The emphasis on parody in the secondary literature has noted the disjunction 
between form and content: the form of the grand chant but a verbal-semantic 
content that diverges from it. This is, however, to disregard the fact that in 
performance the melody and the performing body of the singer are also types 
of *content." Rather than offering a parody of the grand chant, the sotte chan- 
son—and to some extent the Marian song too—extend the possibilities of 
erotic discourse and reveal the obscene nature of erotic song, regardless of 
the precise content. All three genres present non-refrain forms, so are not par- 
ticipatory dance forms, but would have been the sorts of performances that a 
courtly audience would sit and watch while listening. All three stage personal 
performances of an emotional je who externalizes for this courtly audience his 
or her personal emotions directed toward an object of adoration. The nature 
of that object varies, from the frighteningly sublime courtly lady, through the 
comfortingly transcendent Queen of Heaven, to the ugly older lady, and the 
kinds of sexual practices vary too, from refined courtly loving, through chaste 
but ardent devotion, to a plethora of paraphilias. In the Marian song related to 
SCr, RS514, the je addresses young people (“Jone gens,” line 3.1), the people 
who, by implication, are involved in (and suited to) the loves of the grand 
chant: “Do you not know,” the je says to them, “that Death . . . will make your 
lovely bodies rot in the earth?” (lines 3.2-4). ^? That disjunction between love 
and something rotting has, in the Marian context, a salutary moral function 
and, in the sotte chanson, a potentially sexual function. In some ways, the 
sotte chanson, for all its potential comedy, presents the reality of older, less 
beautiful, smelly, unadorned bodies that make a broader realistic counterpart 
to the endless beauty and refinement of the ladies addressed by grands chants. 
Perhaps for those whose sexual encounters in marriage were unable to live 
up to the idealization of the grand chant's imagery, the earthiness of the sotte 
chanson provided an alternative, which was less obscene when listeners were 
faced with sexual realities in private and therefore perhaps potentially more 
apt for sexualization than comedy. 

Bill Burgwinkle and Cary Howie have already made such a link between 
images of medieval sanctity and modern pornographic representations, 
revealing the obscenity in the former. '?? The sottes chansons function here in 
my analysis much as modern pornography does for them in theirs, revealing 
the obscenity in the Marian. Furthermore, this link also potentially reveals 


152. “Vous ne savreis vos cors si bien polir / Que Mors, que fiert grans colz et sens espeie / Ne 
vous faicé en lai terre porrir.” 

153. See Bill Burgwinkle and Cary Howie, Sanctity and Pornography in Medieval Culture 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2010). 
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a similarly obscene cast to the centrally *courtly" song of the grand chant. 
All this erotic content, seemingly different registrally, is equally courtly. Burg- 
winkle and Howie mainly treat images, but their basic understanding that 
these images allow *taking on the imagined sensations of another body" 
might apply even more readily to the performing body of a singer, staging 
the je of grands chants, Marian songs, or sottes chansons.!°* The verbal per- 
formance of direct address or direct speech at localized points in these songs 
similarly (and simultaneously) opens up the possibility for the audience to 
imagine themselves as object as much as subject, both options being borne by 
a memorable melody that one imagines either being sung to one or singing 
oneself (or both). 

Countering existing views of courtly love and the sottes chansons on sev- 
eral fronts is necessary if songs are to be understood musically. The similarity 
of form but dissimilarity of content between the grand chant and the sottes 
chansons on one hand and Marian songs on the other has led literary scholars, 
ignoring or downplaying their performance, to view the relationship between 
these genres as one of parody, irony, comedy, or, in the case of Marian con- 
trafaction, a theological project of conversion. But when they are sung to the 
same melodies (and, when not, it seems they were sung to the same kind of 
music—usually lacking refrains, often in the grand chant-style pedes-cum- 
cauda form, with complex tonal working out and a ductus demanding of a 
professional musician), it seems preferable, to me at least, to see them as form- 
ing part of the basic foundation of medieval courtly love song and thus as 
outlining between them the whole range of erotic possibilities, whether sexual- 
ized or not. 

Just as Marian songs reveal sublimity and transcendence in the grand chant, 
the sottes chansons reveal in turn the obscenity of both. The courtliness of 
the grand chant is *obscene" both in one of its medieval definitions, which 
relates it to candendo (singing), and in the root sense of the word: it brings out 
what is hidden through a song.!> It is a vox that presents a secret in public, 
a secret that the je does not want known (and tells us, the audience, that he 
does not want known, in the very act of acquainting us with it), and which 
is embarrassing and/or makes the je vulnerable to attack. The integration of 
supposedly obscene, parodic, or contestatory/transgressive poetry not against 
but within courtly loving is confirmed by the presence of courtly literature that 


154. In effect, Burgwinkle and Howie maintain for images what those working on affective 
piety have claimed for the reading of verbal texts associated with its devotional practices. My 
claim, as in the foregoing discussion of Marian texts, is that musical performance—real, imagined, 
or recollected—extends and deepens the possibilities of these sexual and emotional scripts in both 
interpersonal and intrapsychic contexts. 

155. See Minnis, Fallible Autbors, 294. 
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presents different registers within a single narrative frame. Beyond the invoca- 
tion of Audigier in SCr (repeated in SC3), the invocation of a wolf resonates 
with other songs that mention either a wolf (SC2, SC3) or specifically Hersent 
(SC2, SCr9), the wolf in Renart le nouvel, several of whose refrains have con- 
cordances with D308.!°° Rather than these kinds of registrally diverse works 
appearing as hybrid or playful, they reveal the fundamental non-monolithic 
oneness of the field of the sexual script. There are not courtly and non-courtly 
literary texts. Rather, lower-register texts are fundamentally courtly, so that 
high-register texts potentially contain traces of the thing formally designated 
as non-courtly, parodic, or contra-textual. In asserting this unitary field of 
courtly song, I am influenced mutatis mutandis by J. P. E. Harper-Scott's con- 
ceptualization, using the philosophy of Alain Badiou, of modernism in the 
twentieth century. For Harper-Scott, *modernism must encompass all music 
of the twentieth century, and not just a privileged group of works by a group 
of nominated composers," such that modified categories like *conservative 
modernism" or *anti-modernism" or even *non-modernism" are brought into 
the field of being modernist, albeit in three flavors relating to the *Event" of 
modernism (faithful, reactive, or obscure).157 In line with this view, the sotte 
chanson is not a sort of underground, marginalized, and minority literature, 
nor a lower form associated with more secular, urban, mercantile audiences, 
but rather forms an integral part of a dialectic of cultural production the per- 
formances of which featured as an important leisure activity for a broad range 
of medieval courts and their communities. 

Rejecting the idea that comedy or parody is the sole point of the sottes 
chansons allows these songs to present, at least potentially and for some mem- 
bers of their audience, a sexual script. In modern terms, these practices would 
be considered paraphilias or kinks. For example, teratophilia, while strictly a 
love of monsters or people with deformities, is justified by practitioners as an 
ability to see beauty outside of societal standards, as is observed in the descrip- 
tion of the nonstandard beauty of the lady in SCr. As well as in literal terms 
being an instance of zoophilia (that is, bestiality), the appearance in SC2 and 
SCr9 of the talking she-wolf Hersent—to some degree a lycanthropic figure, 
given her queenly status and behavior—might similarly represent an extended 
form of teratophilia, a paraphilia responsible for the subgenres of monster 
porn, such as Bigfoot erotica, paranormal, and dinosaur porn in contempo- 
rary society. 158 Where the woman is also described as old, gerontophilia is 


156. See Butterfield, Poetry and Music, 138-39. 

157. See Harper-Scott, The Quilting Points of Musical Modernism, 172. See also J. P. E. 
Harper-Scott, The Event of Music History (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell, 2021). 

158. On monster porn, see https://www.theguardian.com/books/booksblog/201 5/feb/13/rex- 
appeal-literary-attraction-dinosaur-erotica. Bigfoot porn has yet to receive significant scholarly 
treatment. 
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potentially invoked, although this is really *old" only in distinction to the radi- 
cal youth and adolescence of the normative protagonists of courtly song.!5? 
Specific features invoked in this regard include age-related darkening of the 
skin (SCr, SC4), its scabbiness (SC2), or its wrinkles (SCr, SC2), poor teeth 
(gapped, few, or lacking SC2), visual impairment (blindness SC2, one-eyedness 
SC3), baldness where she should have hair (SC2), and hairiness where she 
should be hairless (SCr6, SC18, SC22). 

While these paraphilias involve external appearance, bodily gases and fluids 
feature in the sottes chansons too. These include the sexualization of urine 
(urolagnia, or “water sports," in SCo and SCr9) and feces (coprophilia in 
SC20). Scatological poetry and its association with sexual impropriety has 
typically baffled scholarly treatment only because the two have been seen 
as unrelated rather than as a minority (but well-attested) sexual practice.!60 
Zygmunt G. Barañski has commented on the *disdain, embarrassment, and 
discomfort" caused to Dantists by their *poeta nazaionale e cattolico . . . talk- 
ing about shit and sex."!6! Even Barañskf, however, while noting that “there is 
no doubt that the erotic and the excremental have long overlapped in Western 
culture," prefers to separate the obscene, which he limits to explicit discourse 
relating to sex, and the scatological, which relates to excretory functions.!9? 
Typically, studies of sexual obscenity have tended to separate it from scatol- 
ogy, ignoring or downplaying the possibility of coprophilia.!6? But not only 
are feces and the anus clearly capable of sexualization, but also the sottes 


159. On this paraphilia in a modern context, see D. F. Janssen, “‘Gerontophilia’: A Forensic 
Archaism,” Sexual Offender Treatment 9 (2014), http://www.sexual-offender-treatment.org/130. 
html. 

160. Onseeingscatological stories predominantly asa form of bawdy humor rather than asa sex- 
ual script, see Carla Roth, “Obscene Humour, Gender, and Sociability in Sixteenth-Century Gallen,” 
Past and Present 234 (2017): 39-70, which opens with an early sixteenth-century joke in which a 
surgeon gives a widower a purgative rather than the sought-for aphrodisiac for his wedding night, 
resulting in his shitting the bed. Again, while comedy is not excluded and may have been the normative 
reaction for those whose personal sexual scripts were more mainstream, it is possible that here too, 
a sexual minority could find such a tale erotic. Nor are the erotic and the comic mutually exclusive. 

161. Zygmunt G. Barañskí, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio: Literature, Doctrine, Reality (Cam- 
bridge: Legenda, 2020), 604. 

162. Baranski, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 607. 

163. For example, in discussing “fecopoetics,” Susan Signe Morrison focuses on the way or- 
dure is used to invoke disgust for denigrated groups; see Susan Signe Morrison, Excrement in 
the Late Middle Ages: Sacred Filth and Chaucer’s Fecopoetics (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2008). Valerie Allen treats farting entirely as an excuse for humor rather than erotics; Valerie 
Allen, On Farting: Language and Laughter in the Middle Ages, New Middle Ages (Basingstoke: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2006). And Nicole Nolan Sidhu, like Barañskf, acknowledges the contem- 
porary links but chooses to exclude the scatological from her discussion of sexual obscenity, “a 
phenomenon that largely defines obscene comedy in the Middle Ages.” See Nicole Nolan Sidhu, 
Indecent Exposure: Gender, Politics, and Obscene Comedy in Middle English Literature (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2016), 2. 
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chansons present eroticizations of other bodily excrement or emanations, 
including flatulence (eproctophilia in SC4, SCr4, and SC20), bad breath or 
belching (olfactophilia SCr4 and SCr5), coughing (SCr, SC2), and sneezing 
(SC4). Moreover, the sottes chansons render clear descriptions of (or allusions 
to) sexual acts that would not feature in the context of the grand chant, such 
as cunnilingus (SC22), masturbation (SCr6, SC22), and prostitution (SC2o). 
They describe parts of the body in language not used for the idealized lady of 
the grand chant, such as the buttocks (SC7, SC16), thighs (SC22), belly (SC, 
SC7), and cunt (SC21); nudity is a topic in SCr6. 

There are sufficient obscene words to satisfy narratophiliacs, which are 
bound into music and poetry, potentially gratifying melolagniacs and metro- 
philiacs, respectively. Specific material articles might also contribute sexual 
scripts, notably leather items, as well as certain kinds of suggestive settings, 
“scenes,” and scenarios: marketplaces, taverns, and the act of being a cutpurse 
(theft is a paraphilia of its own: kleptophilia).!6^ While the modern terms for 
these specific paraphilias may seem anachronistic and even absurdly granu- 
lar, such designations are not necessary to a general argument proposing that 
the sottes chansons present an erotics that is merely disguised by comedy 
(as opposed to comedy that is achieved through obscenity). Copied along- 
side high-style poetry—much as obscene narratives were present in the same 
manuscripts as devotional or decorous secular stories—the sottes chansons 
arguably function as sexual scripts. They offer the means of at least opening 
up the possibilities of certain things being sexualized or sexualizable by indi- 
viduals, by couples, and at a cultural level. The sottes chansons disguise these 
paraphilias with the seemly haze of humor much as the grands chants cover 
more orthodox sexuality with propriety, restraint, and beauty, and the Marian 
songs veil it with sanctity. 


3.6. Obscenity Everywhere 


It should now be readily apparent why I wish to term all of the songs in D308 
*courtly love song." Whether Marian-devotional, obscene, or decorous, they 
all exert formative power over a set of culturally available sexual scripts that 
open a wider field of amorous behavior than most modern treatments of trou- 
vére song have allowed. Scholarly orthodoxy has been to view the necessary 
literary code of the high-register grand chant as the indispensable reference 
point for both Marian songs, which convert the emotions to sacred ends, and 
the sottes chansons, which critique and parody them.!9? While I do not contest 


164. The sexualization of violence, fighting, and tourneying is present too, and treated further 
in chapter 4. 

165. See, for example, Uhl, “Du rebond parodique,” on sottes chansons; and O'Sullivan, Mar- 
ian Devotion in Thirteenth-Century French Lyric, 11-32, on Marianism. 
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the potentially humorous nature of the sottes chanson, nor indeed the heartfelt 
piety of Marian song, I propose that the appreciation of all song at court as 
providing cultural scripts for sexual and social behaviors allows two further 
perspectives. First, it allows the widening and queering of the kinds of scripts 
available so as to encompass both the range of paraphilias in the sottes chan- 
sons and the asexual erotics of emotionally fervent spiritual devotion. Second, 
it allows a twofold reciprocity so that the grand chant can be perceived as on 
one hand an act of asexual erotic worship (albeit with a secular object), and 
on the other as a radically obscene performance, with the je baring his mental 
and emotional innards before a group who are aural and scopic voyeurs of a 
sexual desire that should be kept secret. 

The role of music in constructing this broad, diverse, but unitary field of 
erotic possibilities for courtiers is to underline the links among these three 
seemingly different genres and their apparently different verbal context, 
objects, and registers. This is particularly apparent when generically diverse 
texts share melodies in the form of contrafacts, but it holds true for the gen- 
eral stylistic aspect of these song forms overall. And it is apparent, too, in 
the performance practices of these songs, which, unlike the songs that will be 
considered in the next two chapters, are associated with skilled solo perform- 
ers and do not usually involve a specific participatory component (that is, they 
do not involve refrains).166 The first-person desiring subject in grands chants 
(including Marian ones) and sottes chansons is thus physically distanced from 
the audience members who listen and observe, a distance that gives room (lit- 
erally) for them to make their own decisions about the broad range of reac- 
tions to the scripting potential of these songs. Moreover, the relative melodic 
complexity and its involved interaction with intricate poetic structures offer the 
ever-present option of realizing pleasures that are aesthetic rather than sexual, 
immediate rather than deferred. 


166. GC48 (Gillebert de Berneville's J'ai fait mains vers de chanson, RS1857, itself part of a 
contrafact network, is a potential exception here, since it has a terminal refrain. 
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The ae al Chauveney 


The Multi-Day Tournament Event as Sexual Script 


T[n The Tournament at Chauvency the narrator purports to give an eyewit- 
ness account of a real event, held over a series of days, and even embeds the 
Il poem’s commissioning and date within its own prologue.! It is nonetheless 
patently a literary creation, comparable to similar slightly later verisimilitudi- 
nous first-person verse narratives. Ardis Butterfield likens it to Machaut's Voir 
dit, for example, as she argues that scholars should distinguish between texts 
that represent songs and texts that offer a narrative presentation of song? 
I have argued against reading biography straightforwardly from Machaut's 
works, distinguishing in my own writing between Machaut the author and 
Guillaume, the first-person protagonist.? I similarly term the auto-fictional je 
of Jacques Bretel's narrative Jacques (or, as he is often called using a diminutive 
within the poem, *Jackie") to distinguish him from Bretel as author. Despite 
these caveats, however, I use Chauvency as a supremely useful source of infor- 
mation about many aspects of the multi-day tournament event. In the parallel 
case of the Voir dit, even if some of the details of Guillaume's love affair are 
clearly fictional, at least some of the representation in a text that is designed 
to seem realistic can be assumed to be realistic as well. Similarly, in Chauvency 
the heraldry of the attending aristocrats is realistically described (and painted 
in the miniatures in D308), and the named figures are generally accepted to 


1. All references to the poem will be to the line numbers in Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le 
Tournoi de Chauvency; the prologue is lines 1-42. 

2. See Butterfield, Poetry and Music, 42; and her further comments in Butterfield, *The Musi- 
cal Contexts of Le Tournoi de Chauvency in Oxford, Bodleian MS Douce 308.” 

3. See Leach, Guillaume de Machaut, 26-28. 
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have been present at the event.^ Thus, while its fictionalizing poetic frame is 
clear, Chauvency’s representation of courtly love song (and the tutelary role 
of heralds and minstrels at court for aristocratic ladies in particular) is poten- 
tially useful in suggesting aspects of performance and audience interpretation 
of tournament, songs, dances, and other games to which we do not have other 
forms of access. Chauvency typically depicts musical, noisy, and violent forms 
of courtly entertainment as being mediated through the pedagogical figures of 
the herald Bruiant and/or the narrator himself (a servant figure from another 
court), making social and sexual scripting aspects of the multi-day tournament 
event fairly explicit. 

This chapter and the next investigate the sorts of mediation and scripts 
offered by the multi-day tournament event. The next chapter will consider 
more closely the contribution of women, focusing on the songs in the pas- 
tourelle subsection of D308, considered in the light of the robardel danced 
at Chauvency. The present chapter treats the one-on-one jousts and the cli- 
mactic mélée fight of the tournament itself, as well as what might be deemed 
their indoor agonistic equivalents: the jeu-parti and the *Love Question." In 
between, this chapter considers the noisy links made between the actual field 
of playful battle, the fields of heraldic representation, and the songs that sing 
of arms and of the man, particularly the use of refrain songs. 

Scholars have long considered tournaments one of the central rituals of 
chivalric idealism, pointing out their frequent appearance in courtly romances 
and, importantly, the reciprocal influence of Arthurian and other tournament 
stories on the theatricality of real-life tournaments.? Emerging in the twelfth 
century, the medieval tournament was *a competitive sport, a form of mass 
entertainment, an exercise of horsemanship and martial ability, an assembly of 
social power, an economic and professional opportunity, an engine of princely 


4. On the accuracy of the heraldry, see Regalado, “Picturing the Story of Chivalry in Jacques 
Bretel's Tournoi de Chauvency.” On the interplay of reality and fiction, see also Emma Dillon, 
*Song and the Soundscape of Old French Romance," in Thinking Medieval Romance, ed. Kather- 
ine C. Little and Nicola McDonald (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018), 167. Historians who 
use Chauvency as predominantly historical rather than a literary account include Laret-Kayser, 
Entre Bar et Luxembourg; Oksanen, Flanders and the Anglo-Norman World, 1066-1216; Poull, 
La Maison souveraine et ducale de Bar; and Juliet Vale, Edward III and Chivalry: Chivalric Soci- 
ety and Its Context, 1270-1350 (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell, 1989). 

5. See, for example, Richard Barber, The Knight and Chivalry (London: Longman, 1970), 
153-77; Maurice Hugh Keen, Chivalry (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984), 83-101, es- 
pecially 92. See also Juliet R. V. Barker, Tbe Tournament in England, 1100-1400 (Woodbridge, 
Suffolk: Boydell, 1986); Nancy Freeman Regalado, “Performing Romance: Arthurian Interludes 
in Sarrasin's Le roman du Hem (1278)," in Performing Medieval Narrative, ed. Evelyn Birge Vitz, 
Nancy Freeman Regalado, and Marilyn Lawrence (Cambridge: Brewer, 2005), 103-19; Nancy 
Freeman Regalado, *A Contract for an Early Festival Book: Sarrasin's Le Roman du Hem (1278)," 
in Acts and Texts: Performance and Ritual in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, ed. Laurie Postle- 
wate and Wim Hüsken (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 249-67. 
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politics, and an excellent excuse to show off and have a good time.” 6 The 
social sphere of the tournament, which usually took place in open country- 
side at domain borders, typically involved such large numbers that it gave 
economic impetus as an important meeting point not only for aristocratic and 
urban elites but also for artisans and merchants who serviced the needs of 
the participants.” Less well-connected men who were skilled fighters could 
further their careers by a good showing in a tournament; the chance of being 
retained by an aristocratic court or member of the urban elite was one way in 
which tournaments provided excellent opportunities for career advancement 
and social interaction between classes and geographical regions. 

As an international event, a way of gathering people from many regions and 
even countries, the tournament potentially provided a major point of diffusion 
for the norms and practices of a common secular aristocratic culture, includ- 
ing things other than jousts and mélée fighting, such as games, songs, dances, 
theatrical performances, and literary works.? Recent scholarship has focused 
on the exceptionally high levels of participation among western European aris- 
tocrats and the resulting power that the tournament had as a site for cultural 
exchange and shared practices.? Importantly, these are the shared practices not 
just of the consensual and sporting violence of the tourney but also of other 
leisured, consensual, and often also violent games and forms of play, all of 
which enhance the commonality of sexual scripts helpful to a set of humans 
already highly intermarried and looking for further marital opportunities. The 
tournament's status as a kind of game that combines theatricality and play 
thus gives it a ready capacity for carrying social scripts.!? Particularly in the 
later versions of these events through the thirteenth century, the entire multi- 
day tournament event “resembled live-action role-play with guest appearances 
by figures of folklore and myth.”!! One of the tournament's clear rationales, 


6. Oksanen, Flanders and the Anglo-Norman World, 1066-1216, 115. 

7. Mario Damen, *Tournament Culture in the Low Countries and England," in Contact and 
Exchange in Later Medieval Europe: Essays in Honour of Malcolm Vale, ed. Hannah Skoda, 
Patrick Lantschner, and R. L. J. Shaw (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell, 2012), 248, comments that 
until 1384 (the advent of House of Burgundy), jousts and tournaments were places for noble and 
urban elites to mingle and meet rulers informally. 

8. See Oksanen, Flanders and the Anglo-Norman World, 1066-1216, 120. 

9. See David Crouch, Tournament (London: Hambledon, 2005). 

1o. Those studying medieval literary sources more simply point out the theatricalization of 
court and courtly life in general, which can be seen as central to the action in works from Philippe 
de Rémi's Manekine (ca. 1230) to Machaut's Remede de Fortune (before 1350) via Chrétien's 
romances and the prose Lancelot. See Paul Zumthor, Le masque et la lumiere: La poétique des 
grands rbetoriqueurs (Paris: Seuil, 1978), 39; see also the discussion in Héléne Bellon-Méguelle, 
Du Temple de Mars à la Chambre de Vénus: Le beau jeu courtois dans les “Voeux du paon” (Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 2008), 269-70. Symes, A Common Stage, views the entire urban space (in her 
case of Arras) as a theater in the broad sense. 

11. Oksanen, Flanders and the Anglo-Norman World, 1066-1216, 121. Not only has recent 
scholarship on the tournament likened the multi-day tournament event to live-action role-playing 
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alongside martial preparation for war, and pure homosocial sport, is its pro- 
motion of heterosexual amorous courtliness through the vivid display of male 
virtues—notably bravery and strength—to women, even its dedication as a 
kind of love service in courtly terms.!? Evolving over time from its origins in 
military exercises, the multi-day tournament event, by the time of Chauvency, 
was a social occasion that nonetheless preserved exciting links with communal 
acts of violence and voyeurism, seemingly immune from attested clerical (and, 
to a lesser extent, temporal) condemnations.!? Scholars view tournaments as 
economic drivers, locations of social and cultural exchange and leveling, ways 
of representing aristocratic power, and occasions at which to broker mar- 
riages.!^ In an inverse of what is sometimes claimed of the grand chant, the 
tournament is homosocial in content but heterosexual in its social setting and 
literary discussion, as is evinced in the mixed-sex jeux-partis that discuss the 
amorous worth of those tourneying.'? In Chauvency, the multi-day tourna- 
ment event is given its full social setting, including music, Christian worship, 
and the noise of fighting and spectators, alongside the entertainments of feast- 
ing, dancing, and other games. 16 

The specifics of the feasting component of the multi-day tournament event 
have received particular attention from the art historian Christina Normore.!” 
She views the multi-day tournament event's meal-centered entertainments 
as the ephemeral but culturally significant performance and installation art 
that is missing from existing scholarly accounts of medieval art history, which 


(LARPing), but also studies of LARP have conversely claimed extensive late medieval courtly 
pageantry of this kind as their own historical antecedents. For example, Lizzie Stark, Leaving 
Mundania: Inside the Transformative World of Live Action Role-Playing Games (Chicago: Chi- 
cago Review Press, 2012), notes the analogous use of role-play not just in fantasy wide games, 
training the US military, and management team-building, but also in historical context; the third 
chapter of her book, “Queen Elizabeth, Larper,” focuses on the pageantry of Elizabeth Ps recep- 
tion at Kenilworth Castle in the late sixteenth century. 

12. See Keen, Chivalry, 88. 

13. On condemnations, see Richard Barber and Juliet Barker, Tournaments: Jousts, Chivalry, 
and Pageants in the Middle Ages (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell, 1989), 139-49; on what the tour- 
nament became, see Richard Barber, *Chivalry in the Tournament and Pas d'armes," in A Com- 
panion to Chivalry, ed. Robert W. Jones and Peter Coss (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell, 2019), 
126-30. 

14. See, for example, Crouch, Tournament; Damen, “Tournament Culture in the Low Coun- 
tries and England”; Evelyne van den Neste, Tournois, joutes, pas d’armes dans les villes de Flan- 
dre a la fin du Moyen Age (1300-1468) (Paris: Ecole des chartes, 1996); Oksanen, Flanders and 
the Anglo-Norman World, 1066-1216, 114-44; Malcolm Vale, The Princely Court: Medieval 
Courts and Culture in North-West Europe, 1270-1380 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 
194-200. 

15. See, for example, Douce dame, respondez (JP14, RS944), which is discussed briefly later 
in this chapter. 

16. See Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency; see also the English translation 
in Bryant, The Tournaments at Le Hem and Chauvency. 

17. Normore, À Feast for the Eyes. 
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focus instead on more permanent forms, such as panel pictures and sculp- 
ture.!® Echoing scholars on the tournament, she writes, “Modern scholarship 
has only recently begun to appreciate the social and political ramifications of 
festival’s centrality within late medieval and early modern elite culture.” !? The 
importance of feasting for artistic production and reception in various media 
involves blurred boundaries between spectator and audience, between creator 
and audience, and between high art, decorative art, theater, and music; it is 
fundamentally collaborative; it also involves bewilderment and wonder in the 
senses that Mary Carruthers notes as a significant medieval aesthetic, often 
part of play.2° Normore notes that the larger cultural matrix that includes 
banqueting and its multimedia practices also includes tournaments, although 
the tournament is not the specific focus of her work. Here I combine perspec- 
tives of historians taking the tournament seriously with Normore taking feast- 
ing seriously as art. These I place in the context of the scholarship invoked in 
chapter 2: theater historians considering the porous bleed of medieval theatri- 
cality (which seems an excellent fit for indoor and outdoor entertainments at 
the multi-day tournament event); modern theorizations of LARP; and, because 
of my focus on sexual scripts, BDSM studies, since BDSM combines sexuality, 
play, and (sometimes) role-play. 

While the work of Johan Huizinga has been the most influential in discuss- 
ing medieval play and play spaces, I do not find his Homo Ludens a useful 
starting point.?! First, it is a relatively old study, usually accessed through an 
English translation that the author himself thought a mis-translation of the 
very title.?? Second, and related to the age of the work, which was still under 
the influence of Romantic aesthetics that radically separated work and play, 
Huizinga posits as a general rule the idea of the magic circle as separate rit- 
ual space for medieval play.” By contrast, the fundamental points made by 


18. See Normore, A Feast for the Eyes, 3-8. 

19. Normore, À Feast for the Eyes, 2. 

20. See Mary Carruthers, The Experience of Beauty in the Middle Ages (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2013). 

21. Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens: A Study of the Play-Element in Culture (London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1949). See the use (and critiques) of Huizinga in Roger Caillois, Les jeux et 
les bommes: Le masque et le vertige (Paris: Gallimard, 1958); and, more recently, in the essays in 
Serina Patterson, ed., Games and Gaming in Medieval Literature (New York: Palgrave Macmil- 
lan, 2015). 

22. Huizinga explains that his title was originally *The Play Element of Culture." *Each time 
my hosts wanted to correct it to ‘in’ Culture, and each time I protested and clung to the genitive, 
because it was not my object to define the place of play among all the other manifestations of 
culture, but rather to ascertain how far culture itself bears the character of play." The translator 
adds a footnote after *genitive" to say, “Logically, of course, Huizinga is correct; but as English 
prepositions are not governed by logic I have retained the more euphonious ablative in this sub- 
title"; see the unpaginated foreword to Huizinga, Homo Ludens. 

23. See the apt critique of Huizinga's view in Carruthers, The Experience of Beauty in the 
Middle Ages, 18-20. 
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Normore for the banquet, Andrew Albin for medieval theater, and here for the 
tournament is that the artistic space of the multi-day tournament event is radi- 
cally porous. It thus resembles instead the sort of “pervasive games” described 
by Markus Montola, which “defy such limits; they are played on the streets 
and at strange times, thus blurring the boundary between play and non-play, 
making it sometimes difficult to distinguish players from outsiders.” 24 

More recent scholars than Huizinga have been perspicacious, if partial, 
about the function of various specific games at court, and in particular about 
their connection to ideas concerning relations between the sexes and the con- 
cepts and practices of love. Hélène Bellon-Méguelle cites Ovid's advice in Ars 
amatoria that a lover should practice many games because games give birth 
to love.2? From a psychoanalytical perspective, one might note the salience of 
desire both in game playing and in love; I will stress the little-remarked but 
related idea that very many of these games involve the participants in various 
combinations of consensual violence, role-playing, and hierarchized outcomes 
bred through competition, a number of which play with physical pain. 

The initial two parts of this chapter discuss the tournament component of 
Chauvency, first with a focus on the ostensibly central events of jousting and 
mélée fighting in the field of mock battle and their lyric refraction in jeux- 
partis and Love Questions, and second with attention to the various sounds 
and sonic performances of the day outdoors. The final two sections look at 
the poetic and musical indoor components of the multi-day tournament event, 
which are present in scenes involving singing and movement. With attention 
to the sexual scripting that these genres enable, this chapter considers songs 
in relation to games that offer a means of ongoing reflection and learning 
about oneself and others. Theatrical performance enables an individual to 
extend and explore their theory of other minds by the inhabiting of another 
je, whether merely linguistically (in song) or also physically (in costumed act- 
ing out of songs, dances, or narratives as in the Garland game, which I treat 
later in this chapter, or the robardel dance, which I treat in chapter 5). And as 
a tournament allows relatively safe testing of deadly skills of war using “arms 
of courtesy” (blunted weapons), the prompting of conversation and argument 
through jeux-partis and Love Questions enables the safe testing of skills of 
logic and sense while presenting a layer of propriety behind which difficult 
or pointed questions can be tackled.26 Despite this, safe play is constantly 


24. Montola, “On the Edge of the Magic Circle,” 11-12. 

25. Bellon-Méguelle, Du Temple de Mars à la Chambre de Vénus, 270, citing Ovid, Ars Ama- 
toria, 3.367-68: “Mille facesse iocos; turpe est descire puellam / Ludere; ludendo saepe paratur 
amor” (Make up a thousand games; it is unseemly for a girl to know not how to play; by play love 
is often won); see Ovid, Art of Love. Cosmetics. Remedies for Love. Ibis. Walnut-tree. Sea Fishing. 
Consolation, trans. J. H. Mozley, rev. G. P. Goold, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1929), 144-45. 

26. *Ce pouvoir qu'a lejeu de domestiquer les instincts, de sublimer les pulsions, touche égale- 
ment aux rapports entre les sexes. Les jeux de société permettent aux hommes et aux femmes de se 
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threatened in both the more physical competitive games of tournament (which 
can result in real injury and actual death) and in the way textual engagement 
can (as the story of Francesca da Rimini proves) stimulate rather than simulate 
(and thus safely dissipate) real-life erotic desire.27 

By the later thirteenth century, as noted earlier, the multi-day tournament 
event had been considerably streamlined, professionalized, and sanitized so 
that, while never free from risk, it was considerably safer than previously.28 
Of the two kinds of fighting event it usually involved, the one-to-one joust 
had risen in popularity compared to the earlier period, not least because it 
gave a greater opportunity for spectators, who could be seated in a temporary 
structure that enabled a good view of the action. The emphasis on an apprecia- 
tive audience led also to an increased use of heraldic clothing for knights and 
their mounts, as well as a pedagogic role for those minstrels who were desig- 
nated as heralds (discussed further later on).?? The importance of the heraldry 
in Chauvency is indicative of the way in which “the tournament coincided 
chronologically and geographically with the early development of aristocratic 
heraldry,” originally as a way of facilitating quick and reliable identification of 
the jousting or fighting parties in the field.?? As Chauvency shows, the audi- 
ence importantly included noblewomen; their spectatorship of, commentary 
on, and pleasure at male display arguably form a mirror image of the emphasis 
on the visual aspects of women in male-voiced courtly love song. 


4.1. Tournaments and Song 


Multiple links exist between the tournament as an international chivalric and 
social space and a society's poetic, literary, and musical cultures. As already 
mentioned, there is a reciprocal relationship between literary representations 
of the tournament and real tournaments, with literary treatments providing 


rencontrer, de converser, de se séduire dans un cadre policé et rassurant." (This power that play has 
to domesticate instincts, to sublimate impulses, touches equally on the relations between the sexes. 
Social games allow men and women to meet, to converse, to seduce each other in a policed and 
reassuring framework.) See Bellon-Méguelle, Du Temple de Mars à la Chambre de Vénus, 270. 

27. On real tournament deaths, see, for example, Barber, *Chivalry in the Tournament and 
Pas d'armes," 126-27. The story of Francesca da Rimini, in Dante, Inferno, 5.73-142 (part of 
the Divine Comedy, 1308-1321), is based on events relating to the historical figure Francesca da 
Polenta. 

28. See Barber, “Chivalry in the Tournament and Pas d'armes," 126-27. 

29. The herald was an army position that involved carrying messages and seems to have over- 
lapped with functions also fulfilled by the minstrel; see Edmond Faral, Les jongleurs en France au 
moyen âge (Paris: Champion, 1910), 270-71. 

30. Oksanen, Flanders and the Anglo-Norman World, 1066-1216, 128; see also Robert W. 
Jones, “Heraldry and Heralds,” in Jones and Coss, A Companion to Chivalry, 15 5-57. 
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sources for real tournaments that are in turn recorded in literary works.?! In 
detailing the nature of sources for tournament history, David Crouch mentions 
several key kinds of texts and outlines phases in their writing: first there are 
historical accounts of real tourneyers; then there are the Arthurian Romans 
d'aventure of Chrétien; and finally, around 1200, there is the emergence of 
northern French poets like Jean Renart and Gerbert de Montreuil who *set 
their imagined tournaments in real places” and increase “the detail and colour 
of their descriptions of what happened” to a significant level.?? In the poems 
of these latter two, alongside the increasingly realistic description of tourna- 
ments, there is a careful description of courtly recreation involving music and 
dance, complete with interpolated lyrics set within the narrative, akin to the 
similar incorporation of refrains in Chauvency. The spectacle of the consen- 
sual and competitive violence of the men as courtly sport was arguably com- 
plemented by the aural appreciation of consensual sexual violence in courtly 
love lyrics (especially pastourelles), much as the high color and high heart rate 
caused by martial physical exercise on the field was matched by that of the 
terpsichorean activity in the hall. 

The important position of music at tournaments is well attested if little 
studied. In addition to the use of songs and dancing as part of the overall fes- 
tivities, there is the important role of loud instruments (trumpets and drums) 
as signals for the various agonistic parts of the meeting. In addition, the tour- 
nament is often thematized in song. One of the earliest famed participants 
of the tournament circuit, the Young King Henry, is praised and blamed in 
songs by the troubadour Bertran de Born.?? To some extent, Bertran performs 
a similar function to that described for heralds, who had a role in announc- 
ing and publicizing tournaments. The *her" of herald derives from the Anglo- 
Saxon and German forms for “army,” and their originally lowly and poorly 
remunerated role meant that heralds typically doubled as entertainers: Jacques 
de Vitry refers to them with the Latin term histriones, which is also used for 


31. The classic case of this is Sarrasin's Romance of Le Hem; see Albert Henry, ed., Sarrasin, 
Le Roman de Hem, Travaux de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Bruxelles 
9 (Paris: Société d'édition *Les Belles Lettres," [1939]); Bryant, Tbe Tournaments at Le Hem 
and Chauvency; Regalado, “A Contract for an Early Festival Book; and Regalado, *Performing 
Romance." 

32. See Crouch, Tournament, 14. 

33. See Gérard Gouiran, *The Origins of the Herald of Arms in Literature and the Earliest 
War Songs of Bertran de Born (1181-1183),” Summa A (2014): 157-74; and Karen Wilk Klein, 
“The Political Message of Bertran de Born," Studies in Philology 65 (1968): 612-30. Son of King 
Henry II of England, Henry Plantagenet, *the Young King," reigned as associate king after his 
coronation in 1170 but has no regnal number because he predeceased his father. See R. J. Smith, 
“Henry Ils Heir: The Acta and Seal of Henry the Young King, 1170-83,” English Historical Re- 
view 116, no. 466 (2001): 297-326. Henry's mother, Eleanor of Aquitaine, was a famous patron 
of troubadours, notably Bernart de Ventadorn. 
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minstrels.?* The link between minstrels and heralds is evident in Cbauvency.?? 
Crouch comments that “From one stray piece of evidence it seems that the her- 
alds publicising a tournament might well have needed to sing their announce- 
ment, a sort of ‘joust-a-gram”.” 36 The evidence he is referring to is the account 
of Bertran de Born, one of whose sirventes, produced on demand to publicize 
a tournament being organized by the Count of Toulouse, was designed to be 
sung by heralds riding around the vicinity in the weeks before the event.?? 

The practice of advertising a tournament in sung poetry is the inverse 
of the practice of memorializing tournaments in written poetry, as seen in 
Chauvency. In francophone lands, the commissioning of poems to commemo- 
rate tournaments goes back at least to the late twelfth century, when Philip II 
of France ordered one to celebrate tournaments held following his coronation 
in November 1179.?? Although the original does not survive, it is quoted in the 
biography of William Marshal, written in the 1220s, which suggests that Wil- 
liam Marshal had a copy.?? It seems likely that such souvenirs were lucrative 
enterprises for heralds, whether they had poetic or painting skills. Chauvency 
can be seen in this context as a supersaturated kind of armorial roll, com- 
bined with a poetic souvenir, since it describes coats of arms in words and pic- 
tures, recording who was there, and turns the whole thing into a poem, which 
includes within it a similar record of the diegetic poetry (song) performed 
alongside the jousting and mélée fighting. 

It is no coincidence, therefore, that some of the main and earliest sources of 
information about song culture are also some of the main and earliest sources 
of accounts of chivalric tournaments. And as with the relation between tour- 
naments in literature and real tournaments, the relation between the descrip- 
tion of songs and the real singing of the thirteenth century is reciprocal rather 
than one-way. The tournament certainly predates its earliest literary account, 
but accounts of multi-day tournaments in Arthurian literature predate histori- 
cal evidence that tournaments were running for more than one day and seem 
to have prompted the multi-day events that became increasingly common in 
the thirteenth century, as witnessed in Cbauvency.^? Similarly, the playing and 
singing of courtly song definitely precedes its writing down, but the earliest 


34. Although it should be noted that this is in the context of railing against tournaments. See 
Thomas Frederick Crane, ed., The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from tbe Sermones Vulgares of 
Jacques de Vitry (London: David Nutt, 1890), no. 141, 62-64. 

35. See Silvére Menegaldo, *Les hérauts, les ménestrels et Jacques Bretel dans le Tournoi de 
Chauvency,” in Chazan and Regalado, Lettres, musique et société en Lorraine médiévale; Jones, 
“Heraldry and Heralds,” 155-56. 

36. Crouch, Tournament, 30. 

37. Crouch, Tournament, 30. See also the references in note 33. 

38. Crouch, Tournament, 36-37. 

39. See lines 4443-4785 in A. J. Holden, ed., History of William the Marshal, 3 vols. (London: 
Anglo-Norman Text Society, 2002-2006). 

40. For the early history of the tournament, see Crouch, Tournament, 1-16. 
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written records in literary citation—especially the interpolated romances of 
Jean Renart and Gerbert de Montreuil—seem to have prompted the sort of 
collecting of song that the chansonniers record. It seems, then, that real-life 
tournaments were places where common performative culture—singing, her- 
aldry, tourneying, and the reading of romances—was shared and disseminated, 
leading to a mutual influence between life and literature. Songs, romances, and 
tournament practices shared literary refraction and a dependence on a culture 
of consensual violence in which the knight consented to be wounded by a 
lance, whether a real lance of his opponent in the tournament or the lance of 
the eyes of his sweet enemy in the lists. 

The tight links between the personnel in Chauvency and the jeux-partis of 
D308 have already been noted (see chapter r). More broadly, the similarity 
of the jeu-parti to a form of one-to-one combat was observed from the earli- 
est period of the jeu-parti's modern rediscovery, although nineteenth-century 
scholars sometimes went for the then more familiar form of the duel.4! But the 
idea of jeux-partis as verbal jousting neatly fits their playful seriousness, their 
staged violence, and their elite participation, although this is a professional 
(artistic) elite rather than—as with the joust—a social, aristocratic elite. The 
jeu-parti, like the joust, involves two individuals and an audience, with specific 
members of the audience being invited to adjudge the question at the end in 
the envoy or pair of envoys, when the *jousters" turn, exhausted, to their audi- 
ence and ask for assistance. 

Although manuscript sources for the jeu-parti date from the later thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries, biographical evidence from authors and per- 
sons named in them reveals that this genre flourished from the early thirteenth 
century until the very early fourteenth century, with D308's unica being the lat- 
est examples.^? The earliest jeu-parti may be from the late twelfth century, but 
three-quarters of the surviving examples come from the Arras circle around 
the puy aficionado Jehan Bretel in the 1250s to 1270s.4 While D308 has some 
older jeux-partis aside from its unica, these “urban,” Artesian jeux-partis are 
only indirectly represented as part of the jeu-parti subsection's collection of 
demandes d'amour, or “Love Questions." 

Just as the joust has the mélée, an older, group-participatory counterpart 
with which it shares content but compared to which it is less formalized and 
more free-form, so too does the jeu-parti have the Love Questions. Love 


41. See the discussion in Joseph W. Mason, *Melodic Exchange and Musical Violence in the 
Thirteenth-Century Jeu-Parti” (DPhil diss., University of Oxford, 2018), 50-53. 

42. Always in stanzaic verse and intended for sung performance, the texts (but not the melo- 
dies) of 182 surviving jeux-partis were edited in Langfors, Recueil générale des jeux-partis français. 

43. See Làngfors, Recueil générale des jeux-partis frangais, 1:17; a discussion of the dating 
and grouping of the jeux-partis is found in 1:11—-60; the manuscripts are listed in 1:1-2. Langfors 
notes the jeu-parti copied among the Love Questions of the MS London, Westminster Abbey, CA 
21, but does not edit from it. 
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Questions are certainly less formalized (being in prose rather than verse), more 
free-form (often being very short and posing a question meant to be discussed 
at far greater length), designed for the participation of groups of courtiers 
discussing in pairs or groups rather than specialist performers, and have been 
assumed to also represent the older format of love debate, before the rise of 
the jeu-parti.^^ Their sources, however, are even later than those for the jeu- 
parti: a total of 365 Love Questions are transmitted in twenty-five fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century manuscripts and thirty or so early printed editions, but 
are assumed to have existed far earlier as an entirely oral practice.?? Earlier 
scholars hypothesized that the late sources for Love Questions codified far 
earlier oral versions of courtly love dilemmas and that these were later treated 
in the formal lyrics of the jeu-parti, which were textualized earlier than their 
parent Love Questions.^6 Scholars note the “unequivocal verbal relationship” 
between the expression of certain similar dilemmas in Love Questions and 
jeux-partis.4” Citing a reference to a “juec damor” in a song by the earli- 
est troubadour, Guillaume IX (1071-1126), Eero Ilvonen hypothesized that 
this game consisted of Love Questions that provided the themes for the Occi- 
tan genre of partimen and, by extension, its northern French equivalent the 
jeu-parti; writers have also pointed out the presence of Love Question-type 
dilemmas in twelfth- and thirteenth-century literary works more widely.*8 The 
received history for the jeu-parti is thus that jeux-partis postdate and were 
influenced by the tradition of Love Questions, despite being written down 
earlier. 

This origin story has been nuanced and complicated by the evidence in the 
Song Collection of D308, which contains a set of prose Love Questions within 
the subsection of jeux-partis.?? Very few sources contain both Love Questions 


44. See Ernest Hoepffner, “‘Les Voeux du paon’ et les demandes amoureuses," Archivum Ro- 
manicum 4 (1920): 99-104; Ernest Hoepffner, “Frage- und Antwortspiele in der franzósichen 
Literatur des 14. Jahrhunderts," Zeitschrift für romanische Philologie 33 (1909): 695—710. 

45. Margaret Felberg-Levitt, Les demandes d'amour: Édition critique (Montreal: CERES, 
1995), 37, and the summary at 10-29. 

46. See the summary in Felberg-Levitt, Les demandes d'amour, 10-16. 

47. Felberg-Levitt, Les demandes d'amour, xo. 

48. See Eero Ilvonen, “Les demandes d'amour dans la littérature française du moyen âge,” 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 14 (1912): 135n1, 141. See also Alexander Klein, Die altfranzó- 
sischen Minnefragen (Marburg: Adolf Ebel, 1911), 232-50; Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue: 
Alain Chartier in His Cultural Context (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 37; Felberg- 
Levitt, Les demandes d'amour; and Margaret Felberg-Levitt, *Dialogues in Verse and Prose: The 
Demandes d'amour," Le moyen français 29 (1991): 33-44. 

49. Some of the Love Questions in D308 are renderings of the first stanzas of various jeux- 
partis by Jehan Bretel and his interlocutors. None of these source jeux-partis is copied in full any- 
where in D308; indeed the Arras jeu-parti repertoire of Bretel's circle is not otherwise present. The 
earliest written instantiation of the Love Questions therefore already bears witness to influence 
from jeux-partis on Love Questions rather than vice versa. Both Langfors and Tischler note some 
(but not all) of these relationships in their editions of the relevant jeux-partis but offer no further 
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and jeux-partis, and where they do, either the Love Questions are a later addi- 
tion to the source or the jeux-partis are isolated late survivals in a radically 
different form.?? As the only large source of both jeux-partis and Love Ques- 
tions, D308 is therefore significant in several respects: it is the earliest source 
of Love Questions; it is the latest significant source of jeux-partis and contains 
jeux-partis from the latest-known period of their composition; it intercalates 
the set of Love Questions within a generic subsection dedicated to jeux-partis; 
its Love Questions have clear relationships to jeux-partis from a repertoire 
distinct from those actually present as jeux-partis in D308. 

Table 4.1 gives a synoptic listing of the contents of D308's jeu-parti subsec- 
tion. Copied within it, following the opening twenty-one songs by Roland, 
listed in the table of contents and rubricated as if they were JP22 and JP23, 
sit the earliest surviving set of Love Questions, thirty in number and mainly 
in prose.?! The final few jeux-partis by Roland at the very end were originally 
intended to have been copied before the Love Questions as part of the opening 
Roland section, but seem to have been delayed specifically to allow the Love 
Questions to begin with a miniature at the top of a folio and added on to the 
very end of the collection only when it was clear there was space.?? After the 
Love Questions, the collection contains a short burst of more widely copied 
jeux-partis, which drew on small-format sources available in Metz that were 
also used in the slightly earlier copying of C in the same atelier.?? 

As studies by Jennifer Saltzstein and Emma Cayley attest, jeux-partis are 
part of a broader set of debate forms, with and without music, which flour- 
ished in various cultural contexts in the Middle Ages.?^ Jeux-partis, especially 
those from the genre's heyday in the urban puy, are mainly homo-gendered— 
usually a conversation between men.?? By contrast, Love Questions are almost 
always hetero-gendered and stage playful, erotically charged verbal interac- 
tion between courtiers of opposite sex. The adaptation of the jeux-partis of 


discussion; for a detailed consideration, see Leach, *Which Came First, the demandes d'amours 
Or the jeu-parti?” 

5o. Songbook T has Love Questions added on folios that were originally blank (fols. 178r-v) 
in a fifteenth-century hand. The late fifteenth-century source, London, Westminster Abbey, CA 21, 
which describes its first run of Love Questions as “jeux partiz d'amours" (fols. 42r-44v), has a 
single jeu-parti immediately following (fol. 45r, *Autre geu party de demandes"), of which the first 
stanza resembles the first stanza only of the jeu-parti R$928 between Bretel and Cuvelier. 

51. See Felberg-Levitt, Les demandes d'amour, 47-50, 120. 

52. See note 25 in chapter r and the discussion in Atchison, The Chansonnier of Oxford 
Bodleian MS Douce 308, 95-106; and Atchison, “Two Versions of the Tournoi de Chauvency and 
Their Connections to the Chansonnier of Oxford, Bodleian MS Douce 308," cited in Leach, *The 
Provenance, Date, and Patron of MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, Douce 308.” 

53. See Leach, *Shared Small Sources for Two Early Fourteenth-Century Metz Chanson- 
niers?” See also Stones, Gothic Manuscripts, 1260-1320, 1.1.53. 

54. Saltzstein, “Cleric-Trouvéres and the Jeux-Partis of Medieval Arras”; Cayley, Debate and 
Dialogue. While slightly later in focus, see also Plumley, The Art of Grafted Song, 153-58. 

55. See Doss-Quinby, *Rolan, de ceu ke m'avez / Parti dirai mon samblant." 
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Arras for their rendering as Love Questions in D308 is indicative of these 
different contexts. D308 implies that in the court context specifically, jeux- 
partis were one part of the discussion of erotic love that appears to have been 
slightly more risqué and informal, while addressing similar questions, in the 
prose Love Question versions. Issues of courtly behavior and love doctrine 
might then take written form either as the subject of a jeu-parti or by being 
copied in a collection of prose Love Questions, but a given question and its 
attendant issues and arguments persisted behind both textualized genres and 
allowed a fairly fluid movement between the two that did not always travel in 
a single direction. 

Susan Crane, extending Stephen Greenblatt's notion of courtly self-fashion- 
ing backwards in time, has studied how clothing and performances at court 
enabled courtiers to construct identities and negotiate interpersonal relation- 
ships in the period of the Hundred Years’ War.?6 The period under scrutiny 
here is a little earlier, being centered on the earliest audiences for D308 in the 
1310s and taking account of the producing communities of the works it con- 
tains, which date back to the late twelfth century. Like Crane, I maintain that 
courtiers used all these forms of play to create and refine identities for them- 
selves in specific situations. In addition, however, I wish to attend to how that 
literary culture, especially in its performative and sung modes, had a didactic 
and pedagogic function for courtiers, a scripting function, helping them learn 
how to be in specific situations. Both sens and science were goods for medieval 
aristocrats (“sens” is worth more than gold or silver, argues the lady in JPr as 
she rejects the rich man in favor of the worthy one as a suitor). This kind of 
learning is much more about verbal sparring—a fundamental mode and activ- 
ity at court in any case—than often assumed. The jeu-parti as a genre is a par- 
ticularly clear case of this, not least because the judgments are so very rarely 
contained in the songs themselves and would have been developed, probably 
in a kind of improvised postlude (a discussion, not necessary musical) after 
the performance of the jeu-parti.?" While the “gamification” of learning may 
appear to be a product of the computer age, the multi-day tournament event 
suggests that it has been around for far longer. 

Some of the unique late jeux-partis in D308 are especially fitting in the ques- 
tions they ask, given that they share a manuscript context with Chauvency. In 
Douce dame, respondez (RS944; JPr4), Roland of Reims asks a lady whether 
she would prefer as her lover a tourneying knight who is always off seeking 
praise and reward, or one who stays at home and exercises largesse in keeping a 
fine house and table. In her reply she prefers the tourneying knight. The formal 


56. Susan Crane, The Performance of Self: Ritual, Clothing, and Identity during the Hundred 
Years War (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2002). 

57. On discussion as *one of the key elements, possibly the chief element, of aristocratic so- 
ciability,” see Martin Aurell, The Lettered Knight: Knowledge and Aristocratic Behaviour in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries (Budapest: Central European University Press, 2017), 317. 
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rules of the jeu-parti require Roland to argue against her: he claims the tourney- 
ing young man wandering the countryside is often assailed by danger and is 
frequently impoverished. She responds that, while wealth matters, goodness is 
more durable, especially if acquired through travails that have been enjoyable 
and are ornamented by honor. She signs off her final stanza by stating, “We 
should not hold up knights who stay behind but should prize those who make 
horses die, lances break, banners flutter” (lines 6.8-1 1). In the envoy, a locus that 
is more typically used to summon judges and open discussion, Roland simply 
agrees, making this the only jeu-parti for which the considered judgment survives 
because it is built into the song. The only question, it seems, that has an uncon- 
troversial answer is whether tourneying is worthy. In his envoy, Roland explicitly 
gives the lady the victory in the jeu-parti, offering her the tourneying knight:58 


Dame, nos plais sont fineis, Er 
Je vos don lou torniant, 
Puis Kl vos vient a talant. 


Lady, our pleadings are ended, I give you the one tourneying, since that's your desire. 


JPr4 is about whether to love a knight who loves to tourney; the answer 
is straightforwardly that one should—of course. But other jeux-partis in the 
subsection in D308 use aspects of the tournament or language drawn from it 
as part of shared knowledge to argue about love itself, implying isomorphism 
between tournament, love, and the jeu-parti. In Amins Bertrans, dite[s] moi 
lou millor (R 2000; JP27), found only in D308 and C, Sire Guichart posits the 
following situation to his interlocutor Bertrans: Without your giving her any 
reason to be, your lady is unfaithful, but she later proposes to make peace with 
you and promises fair welcome; would it be more worthy to fight on or accept 
such a peace? Bertrans first accepts that such things come to pass and cause sor- 
row but that “peace is worth more to serve a true heart" since “war in love is 
not worthy." He would rather keep such a lady well disposed toward him than 
have a *mélée or tenso" with her. This explicitly equates tournament, battle, 
and the poetic question song (“tenso” being another name for the jeu-parti).?? 

In the more widely copied Douce dame, or soit an vos nomeir (RS876 = 878; 
JP31a) Pierre de Beaumarchais asks a lady whether she would rather be loved 
by a proper knight or a mere courtier. She opts for the knight as the worthy 
man (preu, preudomme). Pierre alleges that this would be boring because a 
knight puts his prowess before everything else, even his lady. The lady thinks 
that someone who would value an exotic trifle over three tournaments is 
wrong: she will take the worthy knight, whatever anyone says. 


58. It may be that this tourneying knight is implicitly the je, although that helps with Roland's 
biography only if we assume an autobiographical je. 
59. This song is named as a “jeu-partit” by Sire Guichart in line 1.2. 
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This acceptance by the lady of a preudomme preferring three tourna- 
ments, like that of the lady in JPr4 preferring a man who is away and less 
wealthy because he is on the tournament circuit, is confirmed and significantly 
inflected by the inclusion of Thiebaus de Bair, li rois des Allemans (RS2.59; 
JP16), already discussed in chapter 1, in which Bishop Thibaut de Bar argues 
he should leave his lady to follow his lord, Henry VII of Luxembourg. JPr6 is 
followed by two texts that are not jeux-partis but motets, the second of which 
reappears in the later motet subsection of D308's Song Collection.® As if to 
emphasize the centrality of the controversy over JPr6's statement that homo- 
gendered lordship overrules hetero-gendered love, the two following single- 
stanza texts can both be read as re-problematizing the competing roles of love, 
duty, and service. The first (JPr6a) is a direct address to a *vous" to whom, 
as long as he can last, the je is subject (“con vos sougis / Suis tant com porai 
durer"). While the default assumption in a male-voiced poem might be that 
he is speaking to a lady, the addressee's gender is not specified, and after JPr6, 
from which this text follows without a new capital letter or number, the idea 
of being subject to—or the subject of—the person whom one does not wish to 
leave takes on new possibilities. The common courtly love metaphor in which 
the lady has feudal lordship over the lover is here potentially reconfigured, or, 
rather, literalized, to pertain to the speaker's real (male) lord. JP16b returns to 
a more heterosexual scenario, with the je slain by the woes his *blondette" has 
caused him: he is willingly conquered (conquis) by her, whom he serves with- 
out falseness (sans faucer).9! The texts that make up JPr6, JP16a, and JPr6b 
run from laying out a choice between service to a lady or a lord, where the 
latter is clearly preferred, through an ambiguous text, to one that has the lady 
as a conquering force. Given the emphasis on battle, tournaments, and military 
campaigning at literal, metaphorical, and allegorical levels in D308 as a whole, 
JPr6 and its attendant texts JPr6a and JP16b occupy a topically central posi- 
tion in the jeu-parti subsection overall. 

Many of the jeux-partis in D308 involve male-female dialogue, specifically 
asking women what sort of lover they would prefer. They thus fittingly form 
a tight thematic unit with the account of the multi-day tournament event in 
Chauvency, which seems to stage male-female dialogue in the context of the 
deeds of prowess that the jeux-partis confirm as denoting the preferred lover. 
Male-female dialogue is also found in the Love Questions that form a central 
and integral part of the jeu-parti subsection in D308, as well as in the games 


60. Neither motet text appears in the internal table of contents, a feature that points to the 
presence of such appended texts undifferentiated on a single bifolio source exemplar. See Leach, 
*Shared Small Sources for Two Early Fourteenth-Century Metz Chansonniers?"; JPr6b is motet 
no. 1o in D308's motet subsection. 

61. The opening one and closing two lines of JPr6b are a refrain shared (in a slightly different 
configuration) with a two-voice motet found in W2 and in the motet section of chansonnier T on 
the tenor “in seculum." 
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and refrain exchanges that are described in the course of the multi-day tour- 
nament event itself in Chauvency. Nonetheless, the capacity for such male- 
female sexual interaction to serve also for relations between male aristocrats 
consistently persists: the multi-day tournament event facilitated the flexible 
use of the basic power relations that underlie both heterosexual love poetry 
and homosocial mock-military competition through the process of making 
explicit the shared, playful use of competition and violence. 


4.2. The Sounds of Chauvency 


Chauvency opens with a prologue declaring *Love is a fine beginning" and 
asking God to grant a good conclusion so that *good people will say among 
themselves that Jacques Bretel has done well."6? As noted in chapter 1, the 
writing of the poem is grounded in an explicit date, the Feast of the Nativity of 
the Virgin (8 September) in 1285,a time at which the author begins to compose 
his book in the castle of Henry IV, Count of Salm. The rest of the narrative 
proper takes place in a flashback telling the story of the previous year, starting 
with the sounding of the dawn by the watch (at Salm), when the narrator goes 
out into the wood to compose some little verses about love. There he meets 
an Alsatian knight, Conrad Werner, who is curious about upcoming worthy 
tournaments and whom the narrator, diverted from his poetic purpose, tells 
about the many nobles, knights, and ladies who will be at Chauvency on the 
feast of Saint Remigius.$? Conrad takes his leave and promises to be there at 
Chauvency with his son. À synoptic timetable of the poem is given in table 4.2. 

When the narrator arrives in the castle, singing and dancing are in progress. 
Monday and Tuesday he witnesses jousts in the day and games, feasting, and 
dancing in the evening. Wednesday is a day of planning for Thursday's set-piece 
mélée fight, and Thursday evening has another danced song at the evening 
feasting. Friday, after morning mass, everyone departs. While I here use the line 
numbers of the published edition, the version in D308 has a somewhat smaller 
line count because of significant cuts, and I will be using its orthography and 
readings here, except where specified; my fairly literal translations generally 
take into account those of Nigel Bryant, modifying for the variants in D308.64 
D308 omits seven of the seventeen jousts, and all of the evening festivities on 
the first full day, including the first nine refrain performances (struck through 


62. Lines 21-22; translation mine. See also Bryant, The Tournaments at Le Hem and Chau- 
vency, 61. 

63. This feast is 1 October; the mention later in the poem that this fell on a Sunday fits a dat- 
ing of the tournament to 1284, the year before the author claims to be starting to write. 

64. On the versions, see Atchison, “Two Versions of the Tournoi de Chauvency and Their 
Connections to the Chansonnier of Oxford, Bodleian MS Douce 308." For the translation, see 
Bryant, The Tournaments at Le Hem and Chauvency. 
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in table 4.2). Regalado has argued that the former omissions facilitated the 
iconographic program by omitting those unnamed knights whose heraldry 
would be impossible to depict.? The omissions have the benefit of making 
the two days similar in length (five jousts each), but the omission of the initial 
evening of indoor entertainments is harder to explain. Curiously, many of the 
omitted refrains are present elsewhere in D308's Song Collection, especially in 
the motets.66 Whether their omission points to a patron so familiar with the 
poem that the full version was not required or is an error is difficult to judge. 

Chauvency is a work in which sound is central, from the human, animal, 
and matériel sounds of the tournament, to the discussion, instruments, and 
singing of the evening entertainments. Nonetheless, to call it noisy would be 
to undersell its highly significant use of music, poetry, and articulate speech.97 
The correct linguistic sound (i.e., vox articulata) of the French vernacular is 
a preoccupation from the outset, and the poem itself works with some subtle 
homophonic parallelisms that generate specific meanings, as discussed shortly. 
Beyond the borderlands comedy lent by the code-switching of Conrad Wer- 
ner's mixed-up speech, Chauvency uses various verbs to bestialize the speech 
of the heralds, while the nobles have their speech morph into song refrains. 
Other musical sounds are made on instruments, and in among all these kinds 
of voces and soni are the diegetic sounds of the tournament, made vivid in the 
verbal description of the poem.6? 

As Jacques arrives in Chauvency, it is the Sunday evening before the tourna- 
ment is due to start, and there is a dance (kerolle, line 292) taking place in the 
hall. Jacques meets a herald called Bruiant (*Shouty" or *Bellows"), to whom 
he avers that “no one should join the dancing unless he's a knight . . . of appro- 
priate station” (lines 292-97), so they sit beside a pillar and Bruiant identifies 
for him the many noble figures in the hall, naming them and their origins.9? Just 
after midnight another herald, one Martin, raises himself up above the fray: 


“Signors,” fait il, “lai lou matin? 

*Vos semons tous d'aler as chans. 

*Laissiez ester humais vos chans 

“Vois ces dames trop travilliees.” 395 


65. See Regalado, “Picturing the Story of Chivalry in Jacques Bretel's Tournoi de Chauvency.” 

66. They are listed in Butterfield, “The Musical Contexts of Le Tournoi de Chauvency in Ox- 
ford, Bodleian MS Douce 308." 

67. See the comments in Jenna Rebecca Phillips, *Sound, Violence, and the Period Ear in 
Thirteenth-Century France” (PhD diss., Princeton University, 2016), 91, 98-99. 

68. On Conrad, see Leach, *Ripping Romance to Ribbons"; and chapter 1. 

69. Bruiant shares his name with the Bull in Rezart le nouvel and is thus making speech into 
an animal-type communication, a vox that does not mean anything and yet, through his anthropo- 
morphism, is able to speak and sing. The significant sharing of refrains between D308 and Renart 
le nouvel and the invocation of Hersent in the sottes chansons (see chapter 3) suggest that this 
poem is well known to the milieu of D308; see Butterfield, *The Musical Contexts of Le Tournoi 
de Chauvency in Oxford, Bodleian MS Douce 308." 
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“Lords,” he says, “I summon you all to the fields in the morning. Leave off your 
songs now—the ladies are very tired." 


The parallel between the “chans” (songs) in the hall and the *chans" (fields) 
of the tournament are made clear in the orthography of the manuscript and 
their position in this homonymic rhyming couplet, which is repeated twice 
more in the work."? In the first couplet that pairs them, the field and songs 
are antithetical, but singing also happens in the field, as a later couplet shows: 


Joliement issent as chans 3145 
Et chansonetes et an chans 

Et as arainnes et as tronpes: 

Tant an i vient, n'an sai lou compe. 


Merrily they went into the field amid ditties and songs and trumpets and horns, so 
many coming there that I don't know how to count them. 


What is not explicit here is a third meaning of *chans," which is the back- 
ground on which heraldic devices sit in a coat of arms. In fact, the songs of the 
participants serve the same function as the heraldry at one point in the poem 
when the narrator sees in the field (chans) people he says he does not know, 
but by their song (chant), he says, it seems that they are from Germany; again, 
these two words are the rhymes of a couplet.” 

When Monday morning arrives, we are told of the servants and pages pre- 
paring the saddles and harnesses for the many different colors of destrier (war- 
horse). Tournament-related sounds start first thing in the morning on Monday, 
when the valets begin to harness the horses and make such noise among them- 
selves that it is a wonder to hear it (“Teil noixe moinnent tuit antr'as / Qui 
merveilles fut a oir,” lines 412-13). Mass has already been sung in the castle, 
presumably a morrow mass, the one sung after tierce, the hour specifically men- 
tioned. Thus the earliest sounds of the day are not those of secular entertain- 
ment but of pious devotion. A brief allegorical conversation between Proesse 
(Prowess) and her son Hardiement (Courage) tells us how the former lures the 
young knight who wants to be *prous" (worthy, line 434), and then the Count- 
ess of Luxembourg leads the ladies into the stands while the heralds surge out 
of the castle like madmen, accompanied by *trompeors" (trumpeters, line 449). 

When the knights for the first joust enter the field, the extreme noisiness 
of the scene is conjured by the poem with sounds that are vox inarticulata 


70. Lines 1855-56 and lines 3145-46. 

71. “Si vi parmi les chans / Ne sai keil gens, mais a lor chant / Sambloit qu'il fusent d’alemaigne” 
(lines 1855-57). And *chans" is not the only homophonic parallel drawn in the poem: “dames” 
(ladies) rhymes with “d’armes” (arms) in four places (lines 1527-28 and again in lines 2643-44, 
3069-70, and 3969-70). This pairing serves to underscore the basic ethical excuse for a tour- 
nament, that is, it is for women, to gain their love through deeds of prowess but also for their 
voyeuristic pleasure. 
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(drums, cries, whinnies), described as being a tumult (literally, a tempest) 
which drowns out speech: 


Lors oi escrier “Chardoigne!” 460 
Et puis *Vanne!"7? a ces hiralz, 

Garsons hueis, crieis ribaus, 

Chevalz hignir, tabor soner. 

Ni faisoit pas boin sermoner 

Car trop estoit grant la tampeste. 465 


Then I heard the heralds crying out * Chardoigne!" and then “Vanne!” boys 
shouting, pages crying out, horses whinnying, drums sounding. Talking would not 
have been possible because the tumult [tampaste] was too great. 


Each herald speaks “an son lattin” (line 472), a phrase typically used of bird- 
song and here signaling the mix of languages, none clearly distinguishable 
in the din, assimilating the heralds to the vox inarticulata of the tumult.7? 
Plenty of ostensible voces articulatae are used for purely affective and noisy 
purposes. In the Thursday mélée fight, the air rings with the battle cries of the 
participants, typically (as in the earlier jousting example) their family name 
or toponym. In the jousts, these are just two names, but the vast number of 
participants in the mélée means that the density of these phatic cries is much 
higher as the tournament moves to its culminating act. These cries are designed 
as affective, picturing through sheer volume the courage of the person who 
carries the name; as they beat the air, they are a verbal equivalent to the more 
literal blows they accompany. Similarly, the speech of heralds is often depicted 
as part of flyting talk, when it is used to insult, inflame, castigate, or rib. Some- 
times this is among the heralds themselves, as in the first exchange between an 
unnamed herald and the narrator before the first joust (lines 474-83), when it 
too is accompanied by violent altercation or its threat. Jacques shouts *Bazen- 
tin!" as he correctly identifies one of the protagonists of the first joust; a herald 
accuses him of having been made so subtle in heraldry by the devil, to which 
Jacques says, “Shut up, mouthy! God damn you" (“Tai toi, musel, Dex te mal- 
die,” line 477), and then has to slip into the crowd to avoid a smack in his own 
mouth because the herald objects to being called mouthy (lines 479-83).74 


72. MS has “viement”; reading here from Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chau- 
vency (1.e., Mons.) 

73. This phrase is used literally later in the poem to describe the priest singing mass on Thurs- 
day morning. On this phrase in troubadour lyric with a range of meanings including birdsong and 
vernacular dialect, see Simon Gaunt, *Sexual Difference and the Metaphor of Language in a Trou- 
badour Poem," Modern Language Review 83 (1988): 309-10; and Christopher Davis, **Chascus 
en lor lati: Guilhem IX, Birdsong, and the Language of Poetry," Tenso 30, no. 1-2 (2015): 2-24. 
On the phrase in later writers, including Dante and Cavalcanti, see Elizaveta Strakhov, *Ron- 
deau," New Literary History so, no. 3 (2019): 468. 

74. Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency, using Mons, prints “mesias” (leper) 
instead of “musel.” 
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We are given a noisy description of the first joust that takes place. Ferri 
appears to the narrator to make all the earth tremble (line 502, *tote la terre 
trambloit”), like lightening (line 510, “con foudre”), running like a tempest 
(line 515, “Come tampeste vient corrant"), while his opponent screams in a 
loud voice (line 517, “A haute voix et d'angoissiee"). The effect of this on the 
crowd is to create a complete hush, “as if they'd been hearing the mass sung." ? 

When the two knights clash, both lances break down to the fist, and their 
bodies fly clear, the reeling of the men and horses described in hyperbolic 
terms. As the crowd rushes to pick up the pieces while the knights, overcome 
by pain, lie oblivious, the flyting shouts of the heralds begin again, this time 
directed at the ladies. They are castigated as women (femes) rather than ladies, 
and then guilt-tripped into making certain kinds of responses in terms that 
coincide with the sense of emotional blackmail seen in the grands chants and 
share many lexical elements. The women are derided as cruel (mavaixe); their 
pity is urged; the men risk body, soul, and—if tournament turns to real war— 
lands for them. Men strive all day and lie awake all night in agonies of desire, 
they sigh. Women who show no pity are cursed; therefore the women listening 
to the heralds should console the knights with promises and favorable looks; 
to do otherwise, the heralds allege, would be to offer the knights so poor a deal 
that their suffering would be worse than death or madness. 


*Or esgardeis, mavaixe feme! 

“Siaus ke mettet et cors et arme 550 
“Por vos geixent a teil meschiet 

*Qu'il ne muevent ne piet ne chief. 

“Éz! ke n'an aveis vos pitiet? 

“Feme, por la vostre amistiet 

*Metent lor cors a teil dolor; 555 
*Ancor i mettent plus dou lor 

* C'apres lor cors metent lor terre; 

“Cist jeus lor est torneis a guerre, 

“Tout tens les estuet travillier 

*Lou jor pener, la nuit veillier 560 
^Et puis languir en desirant. 

“An pancer et an sospirant 

“Vait a destrucion li cors. 

“Het! feme, li malle mort 

*Vos dont prochienement «sa»nteit, 565 
“Se vous n'aveis de ciaus p<i>teit 

“Qui por vous sont an teil destr<e>sse. 
*Par bel samblant et par promes«s»e 
“Poeis lou chaitil apaier 

*Que si biaus cop seivent paier 570 


75. “La noixe estoit si a coixiee / Com i oïst chanter la messe,” lines 518-19. 
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“Et aus geteir an la longaigne, 
“Et vos lor faites teil bargaigne 
“Que peix an vallent li dongiers 
“Que malle mort a anraigier." 


*Now look, cruel women! Those who risk their bodies and souls for you are lying 
there in such a state that neither hand nor foot is stirring. Ah! Do you feel no pity? 
Women, it's for your love that they place their bodies in such pain. And that's not all 
they risk: after their bodies they stake their lands when this sport turns to war. Their 
toil and suffering never cease: they strive all day and lie awake all night, languishing 
in desire! Their bodies are destroyed through thinking and sighing. Hey, women! An 
ill death come soon to you if you show no pity for these knights who for your sake 
are in such distress! With promises and favorable looks you could console these 
tormented men who wade through mire and know such handsome blows, but you 
offer them so poor a deal that their suffering's worse than ill death or madness!" 


Although it might be thought that the terms here are less *courtly" (feres rather 
than dames) because the speakers are not knights but servants, their castigation 
is nonetheless similar to that seen, for example, in Mathieu le Juif's Per grant 
franchixe me covient chanteir (GC18), where the je wishes, “Sweet lady, may the 
pains of hell prod you, when you make me sigh so deeply!" and curses the day he 
saw her sweet form and lovely eyes, “which have wounded me without a lance.” 76 

The narrator refrains from calling them femes himself and notes derisively 
of the heralds, “You would hear the heralds bray and bark at these ladies" 
(Oixies braire ces hiraus / Et glatir sor ces damoiselles, lines 538-39). The 
heralds’ shouts are described again and repeatedly in the poem with the verbs 
braire (bray), escrier/crier (cry [out]), glatir (bark, squeal), and huer (make 
hue, clamor), all verbs that suggest an animalistic kind of noise: powerful but 
unrefined. At one point on the first day the explicit comparison between the 
heralds and animals is made as they prepare for joust three (line 682, “[Li 
hiraus] crient come beste”).’” This simile occurs as part of a vicious verbal 
exchange, which follows the braying (braire) of a herald with a twisted foot 
called Coquasse (“Cock-ass”), who is castigated as unworthy to talk “d’armes” 
(of arms, but also, homonymically, about ladies) by the herald Sotin (“Little 
Pisshead”). Sotin—notably the same sense of “sot” as in “sottes chansons"— 
makes a sotte-chansonesque charge in which he tells Coquasse to get a comb 
to sort out his hair as he resembles a plowman.’® The narrator continually 


76. *Douce dame frois glaives vos ataigne / Cant si parfont me faites sospireir!" lines 2.7-8; 
*Deus, tant mar vi vostre douce acointance / Et vos biaus eulz qui m'ont navreit sans lance! Malle 
broche les vos puisse sachier!" lines 3.6-8 here (this stanza is stanza 5 in other sources). 

77. In D308 this phrase is repeated in the next line, in error for the phrase “en son faus / fol 
patois." 

78. The ribbing here (“des pigne / Por escurier ton hanepier, / Tui resambles. i. cherrueir") is dense 
and quite obscure in its resonance but is clearly a put-down (lines 686-88). The orthography of D308 

g yap graphy 3 
has Sotin as “Setin . . . an secois” (for “Sotins . . . an sotois" in Mons, according to Delbouille, Jacques 

8 q 
Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency) in line 684, although it is elsewhere spelled “Sotin.” 
y 4, g p 
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curses many of the heralds; later one is described as having *all the charm of 
a watchdog." 7? 

Actual music, whether of instruments or of singing (or both), is found 
throughout the multi-day tournament event. The first instance, the Sunday 
evening carole was mentioned earlier, but this is followed by the ladies laugh- 
ing, playing and singing new songs after the fourth joust on Monday as part 
of the complete set of sounds that includes outdoor instruments and the cries 
and shouts of heralds: 


Rire et juer et grisillier 790 
Oissies dames et pucelles, 

Et chanter ces chansons novelles, 
Trompe tantir, soner tabor 

Flaios, fristiaus font lor labor, 

Hiraus huent et garsons braient. 795 


You'd have heard ladies and maidens laughing, playing, and trilling, and singing 
their new songs, the trumpet trumpeting, tabor sounding, pipes, flutes doing their 
work, the heralds shouting and the pageboys braying. 


Once the entertainment starts to move inside, the poem inserts the refrains that 
are being sung by the noble individuals and groups in the company. As some of 
these have concordances in other sources, it is possible to look at the kind of things 
the nobles are represented as singing and, indeed, might actually have sung. But- 
terfield has noted the uncertainties that beset musicologists’ concordance hunting, 
but has also shown the value of those concordance patterns for contextualizing 
Chauvency as a musico-literary work BU In my discussion, I will also consider 
what the specific features of the melodies suggested (if not confirmed) by those 
concordances might add to the picture of noble song performances at the multi- 
day tournament event and, in particular, the sexual scripts they might afford. 


4.3. Informal Verbal Jousts: Love Questions and Refrain Games 


The standard argument that Love Questions represent the earliest forms of 
courtly love dilemmas, an amateur noble repertoire of questions on which 
the more formal jeux-partis drew, is not invalidated by the evidence of D308. 
The complex mixing and melding of jeux-partis and Love Questions in D308 
(which also has Love Questions that are not derived from jeux-partis, which 
do indeed represent the earliest written versions of the earliest forms of their 


79. Line 1803 describes the herald as “felz come vains.” 
80. See Butterfield, “The Musical Contexts of Le Tournoi de Chauvency in Oxford, Bodleian 
MS Douce 308.” 
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dilemmas) points to a culture of courtly conversation that encompassed both 
genres as different, parallel kinds of practice: jeux-partis performed by profes- 
sional servants (including heralds, singers, minstrels, and other musicians), and 
the latter enjoyed by aristocrats as part of amateur (and amatory) leisured play. 

Although Chauvency does not present any Love Questions in the direct way 
that, for example, is found in Voeux and other narrative works, plenty of the 
non-tournament entertainments described represent similarly informal partici- 
patory noble activities, H) Several evenings show games and pastimes with an 
emphasis on mixed-sex dialogue, featuring questions that require a proper 
response—essentially a verbal amorous “joust.” 82 

The first instance of informal dialogic exchange in the D308 copy of 
Chauvency takes place on the Tuesday, an evening that will go on to have an 
exchange of attested intertextual refrains, mainly between mixed-sex couples, 
and finally the robardel dance, which will be discussed in chapter 5.9? The 
evening starts, however, at sunset with informal dialogues and singing, which 
prepare for the kind of conversational sparring that will continue indoors. 
The *sweet pleasant evening" (line 2323) sees *dames" and *pucelles" (line 
2324) leaving the field and going over the meadow followed by young men 
(“bachelers,” line 2326) with *chascuns anmoinne sa chascune" (each [male] 
leading his partner [female], line 2327). Any knight is happy who finds a part- 
ner filled with love and knowing how to make a fair response to him, since 
the delight is very noble when a lady's heart knows how to respond appro- 
priately (lines 2331-33). While such a response might seem to refer simply to 
a wordless emotion meeting the offer of love from the knight, the next few 
lines make it clear that this emotion is verbalized, as well as being physical- 
ized as the couples hold each other by the hand: *Hand in hand the couples 
tell of their will in love and delights without base phrase, without base word" 
(lines 2335-37).% And the end result of the individual verbal exchanges in 
couples is, as the ladies mount their palfreys and carts to return to Chauvency 
Castle with the knights, the singing of “little songs and serventois," which 
introduce the first interpolated refrain in D308's version of the poem (Tues4 
in table 4.2): 


81. For those works that feature Love Questions more directly, see Hoepffner, “Frage- und 
Antwortspiele in der franzósichen Literatur des r4. Jahrhunderts"; Ilvonen, *Les demandes 
d'amour dans la littérature française du moyen âge”; and Hoepffner, “‘Les Voeux du paon' et les 
demandes amoureuses." 

82. Evidence that such exchanges could be conceptualized in such a manner in the period can 
be found in the slightly later *Jousting Letters" from the English court of Edward III; see Philip E. 
Bennett, Sarah Carpenter, and Louise Gardiner, *Chivalric Games at the Court of Edward III: The 
Jousting Letters of EUL MS 185," Medium /Evum 87, no. 2 (2018): 304-42. 

83. As noted earlier (see also notes 64-66), Monday evening, which contains earlier refrains, 
is not part of the D308 copy of the poem. 

84. “Dient sovant lor volanteit / D'amors et de jolieteit, / Sans vilain gas sans vilain mot." 
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Example 4.1. Likely melody of Tues4 (vdB765) from W. 


Chansonetes et sorvendois 2346 
Si vont dixant et ça oi 

Les pluxors chantent an oi 
A cleire vois si c’om les oie:85 

* Traites arieres, faites voie, (Tues4) 


Par ci pessent gens de joie." 


Thus they went about singing little songs and serventois and I heard many singing, 
in a clear voice as may be heard: “Stand ye back! Make ye way! Joyful folk are 
coming through1."86 


This refrain accompanies the self-identified *joyful folk" as they enter the 
castle, and the narrator tells how the song enacts the joy it describes so that 
they become one with the sentiments of the song they sing. The refrain here 
is found, among other places, as part of two motets, one of which uniquely 
occurs in the motet subsection of D308 itself (see section 4.4). The other is 
found in a fully notated motet by Adam de la Halle, so that the likely melody 
of the refrain itself is recoverable and given here in example 4.1.97 The music 
of the refrain is exceptionally suited to the expression of joy that it sings of, 
starting from a high f to which it repeatedly returns for the first three musi- 
cal phrases (labeled X), each setting a half-line of poetry—the second and 
third literally identical and the first with a small ornamentation in the second 


85. MS: oient. 

86. The refrains are not given line numbers in the published edition. 

87. See Butterfield, “The Musical Contexts of Le Tournoi de Chauvency in Oxford, Bodleian 
MS Douce 308," 412-16. In Adam's motet, the je of the triplum speaker addresses this refrain to 
the watchman, asking leave to pass so he can seek his *sadete brunete.” 
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measure.9? The contour of sweeping down and then turning back up, only to 
leap to where the phrase started for the beginning of the next phrase, gives the 
melody an insistent quality exacerbated by the half-line nature of the melodic 
repetition. The final phrase continues down and then returns up to repeated 
notes on c for the word “joie,” the repeated pitches making this emphatic.9? 
The repeated notes readily lend themselves to being a springboard from which 
to return to the f at the start, meaning that this melody could be sung over and 
over again, making it quick and easy for a large group to learn.?? 

Compared to its use in the other sources for this refrain, the Chauvency 
version suppresses the address to the *gaite" (watchman) in favor of *arieres" 
(the text for the two versions of Chauvency and that in the Adam motet are 
all underlaid in example 4.1). Chauvency’s version thus requires an extra 
syllable, easily provided by splitting the initial f quarter-note (a long in the 
original notation) into two eighth-notes (breves) to accommodate the text.?! 
Such adaptation can be done—with the ladies here on their palfreys, quite 
literally—on the hoof.?? 

Once the *gens de joie" arrive in the castle, the singing continues during 
dinner, a song (chanson) with each course, and squires leap up to respond 


88. Even if the refrain has been “transposed” to this pitch level to fit Adam's motet context, 
as has been shown for other refrains in his motets (see Bradley, *Choosing a Thirteenth-Century 
Motet Tenor" 458), my basic point—that it starts in the upper part of a given range and returns 
there repeatedly—still holds. The idea of *transposition" in this period is only a matter of the pitch 
level at which something is notated, not an adjustment of absolute pitch. Adam needed to notate 
the refrain at a level that fit his polyphonic purposes, but the courtiers are at liberty to sing it at a 
pitch level that suits their collective vocal ranges and capabilities. 

89. If my proposed accommodation for the opening phrase is accepted, the repeated notes 
at the end of the refrain mirror those at its outset, the only two places where a pitch is directly 
repeated. 

90. Similarly, a slightly different emphasis on the b rising to the repeated note c might make it 
sound like a proper ending, meaning that this final phrase has a dual possibility depending on how 
it is performed. Reenactment here is useful: readers are urged to try singing this phrase while walk- 
ing in a large group; I find it lends itself well to a measured alternation of feet in a slow procession 
and/or a slow swinging of the head from side to side. On reenactment, see Leach, *Imagining the 
Un-Encoded”; scientific evidence that group singing fosters well-being and social bonding can be 
found, for example, in Stephen Clift and Ian Morrison, *Group Singing Fosters Mental Health 
and Wellbeing: Findings from the East Kent ‘Singing for Health’ Network Project," Mental Health 
and Social Inclusion 15 (2011): 88-97; Daniel Weinstein et al., “Singing and Social Bonding: 
Changes in Connectivity and Pain Threshold as a Function of Group Size," Evolution and Human 
Behaviour 37 (2016): 152-58; and Eiluned Pearce, Jacques Launay, and Robin I. M. Dunbar, “The 
Ice-Breaker Effect: Singing Mediates Fast Social Bonding," Royal Society Open Science 2. (2015), 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1098/rsos.1 50221. 

91. An alternative would be to add an upbeat eighth-note f before the start, with the final 
word, “joie,” being sung to two eighth-notes so as to allow the upbeat again for any repetition. 

92. In an informal musical item like this, accommodation of slightly adapted text is so un- 
problematic, even for amateur singers, that a different metrical content should not be taken to 
mean that this melody could not have served here or that there are errors in the texts of Chauvency 
for this refrain. 
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where they were singing caroles (*Escueirs saillent por respondre / Lai ou 
on chantent an kerolles,” lines 2376-77). Professional performers are present, 
minstrels are minstreling on vielle and tabor, while others (li autres) make 
the ladies listen to fair words (bel parleir).?? It seems that these “others” are 
other minstrels rather than knights, since in the next few lines the knights are 
described as being in discussion about the possibility of a mélée fight on the 
Thursday, the first mention of what will become the central preoccupation 
of Wednesday's *planning day." But as the squires go rushing to the knights? 
lodging to prepare the accoutrements for such an event, the narrator returns to 
say that in the middle of the castle hall where candles blaze, mixed-sex dancing 
to a vielle is taking place, knights with maidens and ladies with young men.?^ 

The dancing, a group musical entertainment, takes place while more inti- 
mate dialogues are described as happening around the hall *in thirty different 
places" (line 2406). The text goes on to relate the plight of the variety of lov- 
ers: one says that he is pierced with refined love from looking, others are hot 
and burning with longing and desire, and one who cannot confess the sorrow 
that touches his heart, appears to be in grievous martyrdom, mutely gazing on 
the lady whose fair speech and sweet laughter have stolen his heart away (lines 
2406-37). No well-bred man should hold back from loving, says the narra- 
tor: l'd sooner be dead than live in a loveless world or see a rogue (vilains) 
enjoying love (amer)—T d rather he was in the deepest sea (an mer) without a 
craft (vaixel) or a mast.?? As well as being a fairly familiar image of the person 
maltreated by Fortune being all at sea in a leaky vessel without any kind of 
support—here a fate wished on the base person (vilain)—the end of this pas- 
sage is amenable to a more scurrilous reading. Perhaps encouraged by the idea 
of the vilain, the *vessel" might assume one of its subsidiary meanings hinting 
at female sexual organs, while the mast's upright wood takes on a more phallic 
sense, with the narrator wishing the vilain be denied, covertly, the sexual act 
which he is, by back projection, deemed to be enjoying inappropriately, but 
which the audience—or those members who follow the latent potentialities of 
the text—can also now call to mind. 

This kind of conversation goes on in small groups and in bowers (line 
2439), while in other places (d'autre part) there are ladies and maidens danc- 
ing, and as they dance, one of them, a *dame plaisant et cointe" (pleasing and 
elegant lady, line 2445), is singing. We are not told what she sings, but as she 
does so, she takes Renaut de Trie by the finger, and he immediately sings a 


93. *Menestreis font menestradie / De tabor et de vieleir, / Et li autres de bel parleir/Font ces 
dames a aus antandre,” lines 2380-83. 

94. “Et on chaistel auteil antandent / De chanteir, de dancier, c'estandent / Grant luminaire a. 
iiij. cors, / Et font merveille de lor cors, / Et an meileu dansent et viele, / Chivaillier contre damoi- 
selle / Et dames contre bacheleir,” lines 2399-2405. 

95. “Que j'ameroie mues mors estre / Que bone amor ne fut a nestre, / Que jai vilains nuns jor 
amest, / Ansois fust il an mer san mast [MS: meil] / Et sans vaixel on plus parfont,” lines 2433-37. 
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refrain (Tuess). Renaut is the knight who had the last joust of the day; now he 
initiates the first sung joust of the evening, adapted for the purpose to name his 
partner in the dance here at Chauvency as Jeanne, where other recorded ver- 
sions have an unspecified beloved: *Ah, most sweet Johennete, you've stolen 
my heart."?6 The idea of the heart being stolen (amblei) echoes the fate of one 
of the lovers in the private dialogues just recounted, but here the man (that is, 
Renaut) who sings that his heart has been taken by a lady is not made mute 
by love but sings without needing great entreaty (“sans tres grant prieire,” line 
2451) and without a trace of his troubled heart showing in his face.?7 

As with the previous refrain, the likely melody of Tuess can be recovered, 
despite Nico van den Boogaard's bungling of the cataloguing of this refrain, 
which he finds, as vdB872, only in Cbauvency.?? In fact, it occurs notated in the 
triplum in a French double motet in fascicle five of Mo. Because he is working 
only with the verbal text, van den Boogaard mistakes the refrain's occurrence in 
the motet for a separate refrain, vdB873, which occurs as the first and last lines 
of a song that is a later addition to M and in the fourth stanza of an anonymous 
chanson avec des refrains unique to C.?? The first line of the refrain in the motet 
(vdB873) and in Chauvency (vdB872) is the same, save for the substitution of 
a specific name for the general “amouretes.” 100 The second line of the motet 
refrain vdB873 is ^A tort m'ochies," when it appears in the songs in M and 
C, but the motet triplum's second line is *A vos sui donés!" Despite their hav- 
ing dissimilar second lines, van den Boogaard groups the motet version of the 
refrain with the songs in M and C, presumably because the syllable count and 
rhyme are the same as in the other wording and he was working with the idea 
that refrains are subject to textual mouvance. Nevertheless, not only is the sec- 
ond line of this supposedly identical refrain different in its verbal text, but also 
the notated melody is entirely different in the versions of M and Mo, making 
it almost certain that they are in fact entirely different refrains, albeit with an 
identical opening line. If, instead, one looks not at the second line of the motet 
triplum but at its final line, one finds the same line of poetry that forms the 
second line of the refrain of Chauvency. This indicates that the motet version is 


96. “Ez, tres douce Johennete, / Vos m'aveis mon cuer amblei!" after line 2453. 

97. Lines 2452—53: ^Ne ne paroit pas a sa chiere / Qu'il eüst point lou cuer trobleit." 

98. Because it replicates his catalogue, the online database is also wrong; see http://medmus. 
soton.ac.uk/view/abstract item/872.html and http:/medmus.soton.ac.uk/view/abstract_item/873. 
html, accessed 23 July 2021. 

99. This last song is Chans d'oixiauls et fuelle et flour (RS203 5) on fol. 47r-v in C, where the 
refrain is signaled by a red capital for the H of *Hé." The song added on fol. 3r of M starts with 
this incipit and is part of a set of either “monophonic unica, added by various late hands, some 
perhaps dating from the fourteenth century” (Peraino, Giving Voice to Love, 211fn43) on fol. 
3v with forms falling *outside of the trouvére repertory" and perhaps representing monophonic 
motets, since the enté technique seems similar to those we know as such; on those, see Leach, *The 
Genre(s) of Medieval Motets." 

roo. That is, *Hé, tres douces amoretes" in the motet and *Ez, tres douce Johennete" in 
Chauvency. 
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Example 4.2. Likely melody of Tuess (vdB872) from Mo. 


not the refrain vdB873 but is the sole musically notated version of vdB872, the 
refrain that is also in Chauvency. The motet is therefore one with the familiar 
type of “split refrain"—forming the first and last lines of the text—which is 
often associated with motets entés.1?! 

The melody for these two lines in the refrain is remarkably similar in several 
ways to the one that directly precedes it, already discussed, in that it also departs 
from a high pitch and has a similar level of repetition.!0? Tuess, however, has 
only two musical phrases rather than four, one for each line of the couplet. The 
repetition gives an effective open/closed (AoAc) structure to the melody, with 
it closing on c, just as the previous refrain had done, but having the open end- 
ing on the pitch below (b) rather than the one above, as Tues4 had (compare 
example 4.2 and example 4.1). As already noted, and as in the previous refrain, 
Tuess is tweaked to reflect the specifics of the performance situation, here sub- 
stituting “Johennete” for *amouretes," so as to name his partner. Johennete, 
quickly identified as Jehanne d'Aviller, immediately turns her eyes on Renaut 
without shyness, extends an arm, and happily sings a refrain in reply (Tues6): 


*Onkes mais n'amai! 
Ez, Deus, bone estrainne: 
Ancomansiet l'ai!" 


[EZ 


“Pve never loved before—Ah God! what happy chance, I've now begun 


ror. Hans Tischler, ed., The Montpellier Codex, 4 vols. (Madison, WI: A-R Editions, 1978- 
1985), 2:114, no. 107, has these lines in italics, indicating their refrain status. 

102. Again, this high pitch is f, although this may have more to do with the pitch level at 
which the motet sources notate this refrain; see note 88. 
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Jehanne's refrain provides an apt response to Renaut's opening one, and the 
pairing of the couple is concomitantly approved by the narrator (who thinks 
to himself, “Pd say you're very well matched!" ).10? 

Another heterosex pair follows, although this time the woman, Aëlis de 
Louppy, initiates, lamenting that she has no lover (Tues7): 


“Cleire blondette suis, a mi!104 
Laisette! si n'ai point d'amin!" 


*[ am a radiant blonde-haired woman. Alas! Poor little maid! as I have no lover at all!” 


The narrator comments that Aélis's lovelessness is a pity given her loveliness 
and also notes how appealing her song is. This refrain is otherwise known 
only from one of the pastourelles in D308, De Més a fristor l'autre jour (P32, 
RS1991), a chanson avec des refrains.105 The hair color given in the version of 
the refrain in P32 is brunette rather than the blonde that Aélis claims for her- 


self. This accords, however, with the hair color given by Jehan d'Oiselay when 


he replies to Aélis (Tues8), loudly so that everyone hears it (lines 2487-88):106 


"Ameis moi, plaixans brunete, 07 


Je n'amerai se vos non!” 


“Love me, pleasing little brunette—I shall love none, if not you!” 


103. This refrain, vdB1422, is part of RS2117a, a “motet” sung in Méliacin, where its three 
lines occur as the initial, middle, and end lines of the motet respectively. See Antoinette Saly, ed., 
Girart d'Amiens: Meliacin ou le Cheval de Fust (Aix-en-Provence: Publications du CUER MA, 
1990), lines 18,020-33. Its melody is potentially that found in its appearance in Lescurel's dit enté 
in fr. 146, a work that also shares refrains with other D308 lyrics (P32, P52, and Mot6o). The 
melody given there is very different in musical style from the others found in Chauvency, which 
makes me suspect that Lescurel may be writing new, ars nova-style melodies for well-known 
verbal refrains. 

104. MS: amins; correction from Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency (i.e., 
Mons.) 

105. This pastourelle’s other refrains have links to Renart le nouvel, Lescurel’s Dit enté (see 
note 104), and several of D308’s balettes; see the discussion in Butterfield, “The Musical Contexts 
of Le Tournoi de Chauvency in Oxford, Bodleian MS Douce 308.” 

106. Variability between blondete and brunete is common in refrain sources and presumably 
reflects what was an easy homo-syllabic substitution so as to fit a refrain to the specifics of a given 
occasion. It seems that “blondete” in the Mons source for Chauvency is a later correction of Jean's 
refrain to accord with the hair color given in Aélis's (after all, it makes sense to have him describe 
her the way the lady has already described herself in her own refrain). Jehan's refrain as a whole 
is unique to Chauvency, which could mean that it was specially devised for this moment, although 
Jehan's second-line threat not to love “if not you” resonates with a refrain at the end of the fifth 
stanza of L’autrier chevauchoie delés Paris (RS1583), a pastourelle in the form of a chanson avec 
des refrains by Richard de Semilli found in K, N, P, X and V. 

107. Mons (as per Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency): Améz moi, blondete, améz. 
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Example 4.3. Likely melody of Tueso (vdB513) from Rent. 


Implicitly Jehan and Aélis pair off, at least in terms of the dance, but before 
Jehan is completely finished, a new refrain is sung by *an esteemed young 
lady” (une damoiselle honoree, line 2492), who is not immediately named: 


“Duez, doneis a mon amin, 
Pris d’armes et joie d’amor!” 


“God, grant my sweetheart triumph in arms and joy in love!” 


This refrain (Tues9) has notated concordances in three of the four manuscripts 
of Renart le nouvel, where it is sung by Orgueilleuse, the queen (a lioness), at 
the final feast.!09 Although the tunes given in the various copies differ, it is 
possible to discount the one that forms part of much latter additions to RenF; 
of the other two, which are similar in their contours, that in manuscript W 
omits “et” from the second line, which has affected the melody.!0? Example 
4.3 therefore offers RenC's melody as a contender for that which the nameless 
lady might have sung in Chauvency. This tune has features that typify other 
Tuesday night refrains for which notation survives: first-mode rhythm, mainly 
syllabic setting, and musical phrases that begin identically but have open and 
closed endings.!!? And like the first two refrains discussed earlier, this one too 
has a clear tonal profile ending on F, which here comes in the middle of the 
overall octave range, C to c.!!! 


108. It appears in this position (line 6710) in all four sources for the poem; see Henri Roussel, 
ed., Renart le Nouvel, par Jacquemart Giélée (Paris: Picard, 1961). 

109. The *et" in the second line is not in Mons (as per Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi 
de Chauvency) or the other sources for Renart and is necessary for the syllable/note fit of the 
second line. 

110. These features are generally common in refrains for which notation of those features 
(including rhythm) survives. 

111. Again, the sharing of the same pitches is not the point here, since pitch is not absolute. 
The shared pitch levels of several of the refrains here may be a feature of the exigencies of notating 
per se and/or the fact that the notations survive in motet context, but the basic points about range 
and tonal relationships stand. 
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A worthy and valiant knight from Hainaut, Fastré de Ligne, laughs at this 
refrain and its singer. He wishes her good fortune and a sweetheart of distinc- 
tion before asking the narrator who she is, of what line and what country (lines 
2499-2507). Jackie's answer identifies her as Hable de Boinville, originally 
from Florange (to the north of Metz) and, at the time of Chauvency, wife of 
Jacques de Boinville (Boinville-en-Woévre, to the west of Metz, near Verdun). 
Importantly, she is the mother of Jeannette de Boinville, who will feature in the 
robardel that comes later in Tuesday evening’s entertainments (see chapter 5). 
Alone in this section of refrain exchanges, Hable's refrain stands solo, without 
being answered—at least in song—by a knight. Perhaps this is because Hable is 
not, as are the others, an unmarried young lady but a wife and mother. Instead, 
a new and final pair of refrains starts with Joffroi d'Apremont (d. 1302), 
who sings a motto-like attestation of his devotion to love (Tuesro): 


“Pai tot mon usaige 
Mis an bien amer." 


“Pve devoted all my habitual practice to loving truly.” 112 


This refrain elicits an intensely emotional response from another Aélis, Aélis 
de la Neuve-Vile, who sings: 


“Jolietement m'an vois! 
Jolietement!” 


“Joyfully I go! Joyfully!” 


While Joffroi's refrain is unique, Aélis's refrain (Tuesr r) is found in a motet 
in the Song Collection of D308 as well as in a late addition to M, a “mono- 
phonic motet” (see section 4.4). By this time in the evening’s performances, 
the narrator notes, the joy in his heart was doubled. It will be nearly mid- 
night before the celebration ends and people leave, but before then the mer- 
riment will be “redoubled and brought to a fitting height” (line 2532) with 
the robardel dance, which will be discussed in detail in chapter 5. While the 
robardel will significantly disrupt the heteronormativity of the evening, what 
is important here is that these initial Tuesday night entertainments show the 
centrality of refrain exchange— staged as if in a “real” dialogue—in estab- 
lishing amorous dialogue between mixed-sex couples. The content of these 
refrains is verbally interesting: a mixture of a seemingly personal and affective 
exclamation, but a broad generality of sentiment that might readily form a 


112. Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency, using Mons, reads “cuer” rather 
than “usaige,” which, as a more normative reading (“I’ve devoted all my heart to loving truly”), 
seems more likely to represent a scribal error. D308's version also comprises two five-syllable 
lines, the first paroxytonic, the second oxytonic, which might also confirm it as a “better” reading. 
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useful sexual script for the beginnings of love (Tuess, 6, 7, and 8), wishing joy 
in arms and love (Tues9), and expressing the joy of loyal devotion (Tuesro 
and Tuesrr). These are verbally flexible enough to enable small adaptations 
to fit specific scenarios (Tues4 and Tuess, and perhaps also Tues8), and 
they deploy memorable melodies with structural coherence (repetition and 
open and closed endings) and a restricted vocal range suitable for amateur 
performance. 

A further indication of dialogic informal verbal games, some of them appar- 
ently Love Questions, although they are not actually given in full, occurs on 
Wednesday evening. Wednesday as a whole is dominated by the planning 
of the mêlée—picking teams, and assigning knights of specific regions and 
geographic allegiance to those teams. As the day draws to a close and night 
approaches, further leisured pursuits in the hall are described: 


Partot demoinne grant desdut 

An parler et an divers jeus: 

Cil ke plus seivet dire muez, 

Deisai carollent et cil dansent, 2955 
Li vrais amans d'amors demandent, 

Et li autres an determinent 

Lou jeu des rois et des roines, 

Qui est fait par comandement; 

Li tiers jeus a roi qui ne ment, 2960 
Et li autres d'amors conceillent, 

Qui les loiaus amins anveillent. 


Everywhere there was great delight in talking and in various games: more from 
those better at speaking/performing [dire]. There were caroles and dancing. The 
true lovers asked Love Questions, others had organized the game of *Kings and 
Queens," which is done by command; a third [group] plays at *The King Who 
Does Not Lie,” and others whisper intensely about love, which stirs loyal lovers.!'? 
Among these various games are several that point to informal and poten- 
tially sexualized verbal exchanges: the idea of “demander d’amors,” the first 
game mentioned, seems likely to signal Love Questions per se. Mentioned 
afterwards are two royal role-playing question-and-answer games, which Bre- 
tel seems to mean as distinct but which have been claimed by some, on account 
of similar descriptions of each in different literary mentions, to denote the same 
game.!!^ In Chauvency the first, “Kings and Queens,” has a game mechanic of 


113. Lines 2952-62. The last two lines here appear to introduce the discussion between a lady 
and knight that follows. I thank Nigel Bryant for help with understanding this passage. 

114. See the discussion in Ernest Langlois, “Le jeu du Roi qui ne ment et le jeu du Roi et de la 
Reine," Romanische Forschungen 23, no. x (1907); 163-73, especially 172. The game described in 
Adam de la Halle's Jeu resembles *The King Who Does Not Lie" but is called *Kings and Queens." 
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“command.” If it is different, one may imagine (in the inverse of the game that 
follows, in which the *King Who Does Not Lie" is asked questions) that this 
is a game in which those playing the king or queen are able to command oth- 
ers to some kind of action, whether physical or verbal. The second, *The King 
Who Does Not Lie,” is similarly a group activity, but one in which individual 
*courtiers" ask questions of someone playing the role of king, who is bound 
to answer truthfully. It is mentioned in literary works from Adam de la Halle's 
Jeu through the dits of Guillaume de Machaut to Jean Froissart and beyond.!!? 
The best descriptions come from works close in date to D308, notably Jean de 
Condé's Sentier battu (between 1310 and 1340) and the Voeux du paon. The 
presentation of the mechanism of the game in these two cases is similar, and 
between them they show the range of propriety in the questions, with Jean 
de Condé's dit being *one of the most truly coarse [aristocratic fabliaux] that 
we possess." 116 Langlois’s dismissal of those modern critics who take Jeans 
salty presentation as gospel reflects an attitude similar to that found in earlier 
scholarly treatments of the sottes chansons (see chapter 3). And similarly to 
my arguments in chapter 5, I wish to maintain here that the full range of Love 
Questions and questions for *The King Who Does Not Lie" would have been 
possible. One of the earliest attestations in fact comes in the form of a prohibi- 
tion of the game, albeit for clerics, attesting to its real-life potential for more 
obscene questions and answers.!!” Robert Firth Green has maintained that the 
game allowed for social intimacy between men and women as a kind of *mock 
courtship" (of a sort we will see again later in Chauvency in the dance-game 
of the Garland).!!? It seems possible that the “safety” provided by the setting 
allowed for arousing verbal allusions and erotic pedagogy well beyond the 
topics traditionally thought *courtly"—as Green notes, “a mixture of refined 
sentimentality and sexual licence.” 11° 


See the description and discussion in Kevin Brownlee, “Transformations of the Couple: Genre and 
Language in the Jeu du Robin et Marion," French Forum 14, no. 1 (December 1989): 426-27. 

115. See Langlois, “Le jeu du Roi qui ne ment et le jeu du Roi et de la Reine"; Richard Firth 
Green, *Le Roi Qui Ne Ment and Aristocratic Courtship," in Courtly Literature: Culture and 
Context. Selected Papers from the Fifth Triennial Congress of the International Courtly Literature 
Society, Dalfsen, The Netherlands, 9-16 Aug. 1986, ed. Keith Busby and Erik Kooper, Utrecht 
Publications in General and Comparative Literature (Amsterdam: Benjamins, 1990), 211-25. 

116. See J. Bédier, *Les commencemens du théatre comique en France," Revue des Deux 
Mondes (1829-1971) 99, no. 4 (1890), 893: “Il se trouve que les questions et les réponses des 
nobles joueurs ne sont que des équivoques rebutantes, et que ce fabliau aristocratique est l'un des 
plus véritablement grossiers que nous possédions." 

117. The statutes of the Synod of Worcester (1240) interdict clerics from playing the *ludus 
de Rege et Regina" as a *ludis inhonestis" (disreputable game); see Langlois, *Le jeu du Roi qui 
ne ment et le jeu du Roi et de la Reine," 171; Bédier, *Les commencemens du théatre comique en 
France,” 893. 

118. See Green, “Le Roi Qui Ne Ment and Aristocratic Courtship," 213. 

119. Green, “Le Roi Qui Ne Ment and Aristocratic Courtship," 222. Compare the arguments 
made for the game of Ragemon le Bon in Serina Patterson, *Sexy, Naughty, and Lucky in Love: 
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Bretel's narrative does not give us the details of these games. Instead, the 
narrator recounts at length one of the conversations about love that he over- 
hears, discreetly not giving us the names of the protagonists (lines 2964-3066). 
He gives both the man's opening declaration of love, which resembles in con- 
tent a lyric stanza (but in narrative verse form) and the woman's reply, which 
is an acceptance, in direct speech. He addresses her as *most gentle lady" (Tres 
douce dame, line 2984), he has given his heart and body, Love is directing 
him, he prays to her to accept him; he complains of his sickness, he is love's 
prisoner, if he could live in hope he would suffer less; he performs all deeds of 
worth for her alone, he cannot renounce his love. He sighs and then the lady 
replies, exclaiming, “Hey, sweet friend!" (Ez! Dous amins, line 3034), asking 
why has he kept this hidden for so long. If she had known, she would have 
made him lord of her love; she begs him to take strength and be valiant; she 
begs him also to make up for lost time with reciprocal love and faithfulness, 
without rancor or dishonor. 

The second dessert course arrives at this point and the lady bids the narra- 
tor sit by her and tell her his news. Wednesday night closes with him observing 
the damsels’ joyful talk of love and arms and of the mêlée scheduled for the 
morning. And as Thursday's mélée fight is the culmination of the bellicose part 
of the multi-day tournament event, so too are Thursday's entertainments the 
pinnacle of the related musical forms. 

On Thursday, the musical day begins with mass sung *in his Latin" by the 
priest, and continues with the women dancing in a circle with one another, 
observed by the knights, who speak approvingly of each lady in turn. Five 
refrains precede the mélée fight itself, most from the women accompanying 
the various groups of fighters to the field. The first refrain (Thursr), how- 
ever, is one that the Countess of Luxembourg—a figure who will go on to 
be central to the evening’s sung game—sings while the women are dancing. 
Her refrain is a typically affective motto that once more proclaims the joy 
it enacts (or forces the enactment of the joy it proclaims). Again, the melody 
(recoverable from its use in both Renart le nouvel and Adam's Jeu) descends 
from a top f and cadences to c. While it does not have quite the same 
literally repetitious melodies at the opening of each phrase as some of the 
other refrains, the second long group (the second half of the measure in 
the transcription) is the same in both phrases (boxed in example 4.4), and 
the two lines relate as open and closed types. Rhythmically, the pattern of 
breve-long (rhythmic mode 2) is like that seen in Tuess, with which Thursr 
shares a similar tonal profile in the open and closed protocol (compare 
example 4.2).120 


Playing Ragemon le bon in English Gentry Households," in Games and Gaming in Medieval Lit- 
erature, ed. Serina Patterson (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2015), 79-102. 

120. The melody has a semitone approach to its final, meaning that the two Renart sources 
that notate it a fourth lower would require a ficta F#. In fact, while RenF starts a fourth down 
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Melody from W 


Example 4.4. Likely melody of Thursr (vdB2oo) from Adam de la Halle's Jeu in W. 


Melody from T 


D308:An - si doit a - leir a - mie a son. . a - min. 


Example 4.5. Likely melody of Thurs2 (vdB65) from T motet section. 


The singing ceases when a herald bids the knights “lace up!”; they ride out 
with horses neighing and whinnying, while brass instruments and drums make 
such a noise that the narrator says it is beyond measure (this is the passage that 
rhymes the two meanings of *chans," which was quoted in section 4.2).121 
The two battalions, led by Louis de Looz on one side and *Maucervel" (that 
is, Henri de Blâmont) on the other, are led by the mounted Countess of Lux- 
embourg and her sister Margot, the latter of whom sings a refrain (Thurs2): 
“This is how a beloved lady should go to her lover."!?? The likely melody 
(given in example 4.5) can be found in a motet copied, as are so many of the 
motet hosts for D308's refrains, in a songbook rather than a motet book.123 
The wording in D308 differs from all other sources and is a syllable longer, 


(presumably to avoid the B-fa that would be needed if it were notated a fifth down), it slips a 
further tone lower so as to be able to place the final semitone from E to F. The refrain is sung by 
Noble the lion in the final feast as a sign of peace with Renart; in Jeu it is sung, as here, before the 
start of the (albeit peasants’) games. 

121. Using Mons, Delbouille, Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency, has dancing where 
D308 has singing in line 3124. 

122. Strictly, Margot is Beatrice’s sister-in-law, Marguerite of Luxembourg, the count’s sister. 

123. On the general distinctness of these two kinds of motets and their sources, see Saint- 
Cricq, “Motets in Chansonniers and the Other Culture of the French Thirteenth-Century Motet.” 
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requiring a slight accommodation in the text of the third full measure in the 
transcription (shown by the dotted slur).!** As will now appear typical, Mar- 
got's refrain, like her sister’s, is very singable, being in a narrow range with a 
clear tonal profile. 

After the company of the two Joffrois (d'Esch and d'Apremont) is described, 
a third refrain (Thurs3) is sung collectively by the ladies in their gorgeous 
apparel as they ride horses or carts accompanying their husbands (signor) or 
lovers (amin).125 This performance prompts a whispered reply from one of 
the knights before the riding out of Gerart de Looz and Renaut de Trie, the 
latter of whom sings Thurs4, a refrain used as the refrain of a rondeau found 
monophonically in trouvére songbook a and laid out for three parts (although 
staves and notes were never entered) in k. This refrain also forms a carole sung 
by one of the characters in the continuation of the Cour d'Amour, where it is 
referred to as a song to which people should listen. In addition, the refrain is 
used in a unique chanson avec des refrains found in O, where, because it is the 
refrain of the first stanza, it has notation. The notations in O and a confirm 
that the same basic melody appears in both places, implying that there was a 
single melody known for this couplet (given in example 4.6).126 Again, this 
refrain is principally in rhythmic mode 2 (short-long) and has a clear tonal 
outline articulating an open and closed protocol in its two phrases; most likely 
it would have had an overall C final when this melody formed the middle voice 
in the lost three-voice rondeau version.127 In Chauvency one imagines the song 


124. The rhythmic transcription is from the version in T; see the two alternative measured 
transcriptions in Gaël Saint-Cricq, Eglal Doss-Quinby, and Samuel N. Rosenberg, eds., Motets 
from the Chansonnier de Noailles (Middleton, WI: A-R Editions, 2017), 98, no. 62. 

125. Ás in the edition of Delbouille (Jacques Bretel: Le Tournoi de Chauvency), Mons has 
an extra line attributing this refrain to Agnes de Commercy. One might assume D308 is an error 
as the usual rhyme that portends the end rhyme of the refrain is therefore missing, but the scribe 
gives the verb in the plural (*chantent") compared to Mons's singular (*chanta") in line 3254, so 
clearly notes the entire company as singing. The minimization of the role of Agnes de Commercy 
here accords with other instances in D308's copy of this poem; see Atchison, *Two Versions of the 
Tournoi de Chauvency and Their Connections to the Chansonnier of Oxford, Bodleian MS Douce 
308," 88. 

126. Within general bounds of small variation, it seems likely that most refrains were melodi- 
cally and verbally stable. Music and text scholars seem to have fought shy of this assumption on 
account of an anachronistically literal definition of *similarity" (meaning, basically, identity). 

127. On the way early rondeaux are harmonized, see Mark Everist, “The Polyphonic Rondeau 
c. 1300: Repertory and Context," Early Music History 15 (1996): 59-96; and Bradley, *Choosing 
a Thirteenth-Century Motet Tenor." Bradley, Authorship and Identity in Late Thirteenth-Century 
Motets, emphasizes that they are a genre for which written transmission was not common and 
probably exceptional. Unusually, D308 preserves the poetic texts of many such rondeaux; song- 
book k was designed to preserve some notated versions, but the vast bulk of surviving notated ver- 
sions are those by Adam de la Halle as a latterly famous individual, memorialized in his collected 
works manuscripts (as well as a few individual chance survivals as detailed by Everist). I would 
imagine that when the refrains of such rondeaux were sung “on repeat" in court performance, 
like that I envision here in Chauvency, the accompanying minstrels and heralds would be able 
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Melody from O 
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O: He, Dex co - ment. mi main - ten - drai Qu'A - mors ne mi lais-sent_ du - rer? 

D308: Ha- ro, co - mant mi main - tan - rai C'A - mors ne mi lai - xe du- rer? 
Melody from a 

—— # . * 
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a: Ha- reu con ment mi main - ten - rai A - mours ne mi lais-sent du - rer? 


Example 4.6. Likely melody of Thurs4 (vdB777) from O and a with Chauvency text underlaid 
to the former. 


sung “on repeat" to accompany the splendid company to the field. Mounted 
and on foot, they then gather by the stands and are described as making such 
a bruit and tumult (again, the word used for the latter is tampeste as it was in 
the first joust of the first day) that it makes the hills and valleys resound.128 
At this point, the men are getting ready to fight. To *inspire the amorous" 
(Pour resjoir les amerous, line 3327), the ladies sing a final refrain before the 
mêlée starts (Thurss): “Jai cowars n’avrant belle amie, / Mais li prous les 
ammoinnent. ij. a dous" (No coward will ever have a fair sweetheart / The brave 
will take them two by two). While a tune for this refrain cannot be recovered, its 
verbal wisdom is well attested in a number of other sources, notably in a French 
version of Ovid, L'art d'amours, where it is described as a *carole" sung (dire en 
chanson) by the young ladies as a gloss on the lack of courage in certain men. !? 
For nearly one thousand lines, just short of a quarter of the poem, the nar- 
rative after this point details the various events of the mélée that takes place 
between the sun going down behind the hills and its becoming too dark to 
distinguish who is on which team. There are *mighty blows in the cause of 
love,” and “kisses are earned, courtly liaisons, fond looks, and sweet words... 


to improvise workable voices above and below the refrain melody fairly regularly and perhaps 
also the required extra text (merely three further lines in an eight-line rondeau), giving a genre 
that was more widely practiced than notated, essentially a semiliterate (i.e., improvised) courtly 
practice. On improvisation in the Middle Ages, see Uri Smilansky and Marc Lewon, *Competing 
Ontologies of Musical Improvisation: A Medieval Perspective,” in The Routledge Handbook of 
Philosophy and Improvisation in tbe Arts, ed. Alessandro Bertinetto and Marcello Ruta (New 
York: Routledge, 2022), 315-27. 

128. *Teil brut moinnent et teil tampeste / La gent a piet et li chevalz, / Que tot an crollent 
pont et valz," lines 3326-28. 

129. This is the B version of L'art d'amours; see Bruno Roy, L'art d'amours: Traduction et 
commentaire de l' “Ars amatoria" d'Ovide (Leiden: Brill, 1974); and Ovid, L'art d'amours (The 
Art of Love), trans. Lawrence B. Blonquist (New York: Garland, 1987). It is found in four manu- 
scripts (see https://www.arlima.net/ad/art_damour.html), one of which is fr. 1588, a book parallel 
to D308 insofar as it has the tournament poem Le Hem alongside a mixture of Marian materials 
and fatras by Philippe de Rémi; see https://www.arlima.net/mss/france/paris/bibliotheque_nation- 
ale_de_france/francais/1588.html#Frrs. 
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intoxicating true lovers with the delight of dulcet speech" in exchange for the 
splitting asunder of hauberks, death of horses, and cleaving of mail hoods.!?0 
The link between love and violence is made explicitly and repeatedly; both 
inspire delight and joy. After the day's fighting ceases, the knights who are 
* battered, cut, and bruised, covered in wounds on body and face as is the way 
after combat" sing merrily, “I take her whom I love by the finger—whoever 
I've offended by it come forward!" ?! This refrain (Thurs6, vdB1143) has 
previously been considered unique to Chauvency, but I would like to propose 
that it is recoverable from yet another motet. In a manner cognate with the ad 
hoc adaptation to the narrative (or real-life) situations of some of the earlier 
refrains, it is arguably a verbally adapted form of a very widely attested refrain 
(vdBrrr2), which starts in exactly the same way but has a second line that dif- 
fers.1?? [t occurs in a pastourelle-type motetus of a two-voice motet, where it is 
described as the song that Robin sings, a song the knightly je remembers as he 
rides out at dawn one morning thinking amorous thoughts. Example 4.7 gives 
the melody and text of the motet version in Mo with the D308 and Mons ver- 
sions underlaid; table 4.5 gives all instances of the two refrains for compari- 
son.!33 The two phrases of the refrain have their typical paired opening and 
closing melodies as well as the ouvert-clos phrase structure (boxed in example 
4.7) familiar from most of the others seen in this chapter, and the melody has 
a range of pitches identical to that seen in Margot’s refrain (Thurs2; compare 
example 4.5). One can imagine the ready substitution of the knights’ challenge 
in the second line (“anyone I’ve offended can stand up [and fight me]!”). This 
verbal tweak fits the exact number of syllables of the original and picks up on 
the knights’ move from real fighting to fighting talk, easily switching from the 
verb aller (“s’en vois") to the verb venir (“Vignent avant"), perhaps by means 
of the similarity of their shared letter v in both verb forms. 

As the tourneying component of the multi-day tournament event has cul- 
minated in Thursday's mélée fight, the importance of the musical and perfor- 
mative aspects similarly peaks on Thursday night in the ten refrains that are 
exchanged between the Countess of Luxembourg and a professional minstrel 
singing to the fiddle while they play the Garland game. The unitary musico- 
poetic structure of these combined refrains has been delineated by many schol- 
ars including Regalado, Robert Mullally, and Samuel N. Rosenberg.!?^ This 


130. Bryant, The Tournaments at Le Hem and Chauvency, 106, translating lines 3370-84. 

131. Bryant, Tbe Tournaments at Le Hem and Chauvency, 115, translating lines 4123-29. 

132. Failure to identify it follows from van den Boogaard's already noted overreliance on 
verbal text; Butterfield, “The Musical Contexts of Le Tournoi de Chauvency in Oxford, Bodleian 
MS Douce 308," 420, also lists it as a unicum. 

133. The motet is also in W2. 

134. See Regalado, “Picturing the Story of Chivalry in Jacques Bretel’s Tournoi de Chau- 
vency”; Robert Mullally, *Balerie and Ballade," Romania 104, no. 416 (1983): 533-38; and 
Samuel N. Rosenberg, “Le Tournoi de Chauvency et le chansonnier du ms. Douce 308 reliés par 
le chant,” in Chazan and Regalado, Lettres, musique et société en Lorraine médiévale, 423-33. 
Rosenberg argues for an interpretation of the whole as a dialogue song in three stanzas, claiming 
this improves on the “duo” proposed by Mullally. 
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game is one of seven that are suggested by name by the ladies when, after 
dinner, they visit the injured knights, who are laid up in a chamber away from 
the main hall.!?? These poorly knights have already been entertained with a 
chanson de geste; those remaining in the hall had pushed back the tables and 
danced while the fitter men had taken some of the ladies and some minstrels 
to the chamber of the injured for this purpose. After the drinking of Rhenish 
and Auxerrois wine, the Garland game is chosen because the Countess of Lux- 
embourg, Beatrice d'Avesnes, knows it. This pseudo-dialogue, using refrains 
apparently improvised for the purpose, enables the garland to be bestowed on 
a slightly reluctant André d'Amance. 

All that remains then is the narrator's somewhat dodgy sermon about love, 
which involves the presumably ironic citation of figures who clearly do not 
fit the bill of happy lovers but who might nonetheless remind those listening 
of further scenarios, narratives, and situations of powerful eroticism (Dido, 
Guinevere, Tristan, Palamedes).!?6 The evening closes when Simon de Lala- 
ing sings a refrain, and after “two, three, or four more repetitions [#ors]” (line 
4453), the narrator follows the ladies in order to listen to them talk in their 
private chamber after they retire, and this takes him and the audience for his 
poem almost to dawn on Friday morning 177 

Friday is the day of departure: mass is sung, food eaten, and the carts and 
packhorses are loaded. No trumpet or drums sound as Waléran of Luxembourg 
sings a merry song while standing in the stirrups, which again fits the occa- 
sion, asking, “You who know the ways of love, am I taking the right path?" 
(after line 4549). Everything they do is inflected by love: fighting inspires and 
is inspired by love; the path they take is a path of love. As with all the refrains 
included in Chauvency, the refrain's final line rhymes with the line of the poem 
proper that introduces it; here “lou voie” and “la voie" rhyme completely and 
aptly place in parallel the path they are really taking and the path of love. 

As an interim conclusion to this chapter it can be seen that refrains form 
an important part of informal noble music making and affective communica- 
tion, lending opportunities for agonistic sociability akin to those afforded by 
Love Questions and communal bonding akin to listening to chansons de geste. 
Whether they emerged as a standalone genre that was then incorporated in 
other, more complex forms, or whether they were sections that nobles knew and 
derived from those other, longer forms is not only difficult to know but also in 
fact immaterial to their function. The salient feature is that refrains function as 
common currency, as handy musico-textual snippets that express useful affect 
and love-related content. By epitomizing events that are happening in enacted 


135. Lines 4181-92. The total list includes “the Nun, the Hermit, the Pilgrim, the Provençal, 
the Rascal, Berengier, or the Garland." Mullally, *Balerie and Ballade," 116. 

136. Lines 4323-4443; most of this section is unique to D308 since Mons is missing two folios. 

137. Bryant, The Tournaments at Le Hem and Chauvency, 120, translates “tors” as “songs.” I pre- 
fer to read it as referring to the repetition of the refrain, going around again, literally another “turn.” 
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forms (such as “mock courtship” and dancing), they can form part of a common 
cultural script of love that interpolates it into a lived communal reality. As seen 
with Thurs6, they can be tweaked in the moment for immediate diegetic rel- 
evance, bound together to make a danced game, or incorporated into predomi- 
nantly improvised genres like the rondeau, or more formal literate genres like 
the motet. It is to these more extensive musical items within which refrains fea- 
tured—rondeaux, ballettes, motets—that the final section of this chapter turns. 


4.4. Refrains Incorporated: Motets, Rondeaux, Ballettes 


The less formal kinds of sung entertainments point to more formal kinds, with 
the Love Questions of the king who does not lie akin to the dilemmas of jeux- 
partis and the refrain exchanges drawing on material that resurfaces in motets 
like those appended to the Song Collection of D3o8.138 The prevalence of the 
refrains in Chauvency in the motets of D308's Song Collection has already 
been detailed by Butterfield.!?? Many of the links Butterfield lists, however, 
are only notional (or perhaps deliberately compensatory), because D308 pres- 
ents an abridged version of Chauvency, which lacks its first ten refrains, and 
three of these have links to the motets in D308, one of which is in two differ- 
ent motets.!^? This section therefore explores solely those that are present in 
both core parts of D308—Chauvency and the Song Collection—and predomi- 
nantly, but not exclusively, in the motets. 

As mentioned earlier, the first duplication is that of the initial refrain in 
D308's version of Chauvency: vdB765, Tues4. In the motet subsection, as 
Mot39, this refrain is presented as a “split refrain,” its two lines bookending 
an internal trope that expands on the whole as a command to a night watch- 
man, who is keeping the gate on the lover's route to the beloved (the splitting 
of the refrain in this way is frequently seen as the hallmark of the *motet 
enté”).1#1 In the motet expansion, the second line of the refrain couplet has 


138. On motets in songbooks, see Saint-Cricq, *Motets in Chansonniers and the Other Cul- 
ture of the French Thirteenth-Century Motet"; and Saint-Cricq, Doss-Quinby, and Rosenberg, 
Motets from the Chansonnier de Noailles. 

139. See Ardis Butterfield, “Why Medieval Lyric?," English Literary History 82 (2015): 
319-43. 

140. See items 2, 3, and 5 in Butterfield, “Why Medieval Lyric?,” 418-19. 

141. On motet enté, see Ardis Butterfield, “The Language of Medieval Music: Two Thir- 
teenth-Century Motets,” Plainsong and Medieval Music 2 (1993): 1-16; Ardis Butterfield, “Enté: 
A Survey and Re-assessment of the Term in Thirteenth- and Fourteenth-Century Music and Po- 
etry," Early Music History 22. (2003): 67-101; Ardis Butterfield, *Repetition and Variation in the 
Thirteenth-Century Refrain," Journal of the Royal Musical Association 116 (1991): 1-23; and 
Saint-Cricq, *Motets in Chansonniers and the Other Culture of the French Thirteenth-Century 
Motet." Despite Ludwig's claim for D308 (Friedrich Ludwig, Repertorium organorum recentioris 
et motetorum vetustissimi stili [Halle: Niemeyer, 1910], 1.1, 307), the term *motet enté" is not 
used explicitly in the manuscript (see Leach, “The Genre[s] of Medieval Motets,” 23-24); and one 
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Mot39 

Fui te gaite, fai me voie, 
Por Deu ne me nusiés mie, 
Car je vois veoir m'amie 
Liés et joiaus en chantant 
En despit de mesdisans. 
Por faire lor cuers creveir, 
Jai ne lairai lou chanteir, 
Nuit et jor, ci k'elle l'oie: 
"Par ci paisse gent de joie!" 


N ON Aum + S H H 


Go away, gatekeeper, make way for me, for God's sake don't vex me, because I am 
going to see my beloved, merry and joyful, singing in spite of the gossips. In order 
to make their hearts fearful I shall not leave off singing to her, night and day, here 
where she can hear it: “joyful people pass by bere!" 


Figure 4.1. Text and translation of Fui te gaite, fai me voie (Mot39, MVr115), with vdB765. 


become the song by which the first-person je will frighten off the gossips and 
make his or her presence known to the beloved lady that the je is attempting to 
visit, access that requires the noninterference of the watchman (see figure 4.1). 
In the motet version, the refrain is in the singular (as it is in the Mons version 
of Chauvency), whereas D308's version of Chauvency places it in the plural, 
befitting the communal performance situation in the narrative. While we do 
not have the full melody for this motet, the position of the refrain split around 
a text that uses its rhymes and syllable count makes it likely the refrain music, 
too, was used elsewhere in the motet melody. Fully notated examples of similar 
forms often have the melody of the refrain's first line repeated directly before 
the second refrain line at the end of the structure (here, line 8), satisfyingly 
auguring the end of the motet.!^? One notes that the gender of the je is not 
delimited by the original text, and while the feminine gender of the *amie" has 
led translators to assume a male je, given the heterosexual norms of courtly 
love, the radical openness of this identification, especially in the light of the 
gender fluidity in performance we will see in Chauvency’s robardel (see chap- 
ter 5), seems deliberate. In its refrain form in the narrative context, the refrain 
is sung by a mixed-sex group—knights and ladies. Gender indeterminacy and 
openness is something that will resurface in further examples. As a sexual 


of the other sources that appears to have used it is now lost; see Theodore Karp, *A Lost Medieval 
Chansonnier,” Musical Quarterly 48, no. 1 (1962): 50-67. On the dawn song genre, see Sarah 
Kay, Medieval Song from Aristotle to Opera (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2022), 54-61; and 
Christophe Chaguinian, Les albas occitanes (Paris: Champion, 2008). 

142. See the examples in Butterfield, “The Language of Medieval Music." 
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script, this motet offers possibilities for women to identify with either beloved 
or lover, gendered as they choose. 

Two other Chauvency refrains from the same refrain exchange on the Tues- 
day night have links to the Song Collection of D308, both of which were 
mentioned in passing in section 4.3. The first is Tues7 sung by Aëlis de Louppy, 
which is found in a chanson avec des refrains in the pastourelle subsection, De 
Més a fristor l'autre jour (P32, RS1991). While its melody cannot be recov- 
ered, the pastourelle nonetheless presents an intriguing collage of refrains, 
which were clearly well known to the community using the manuscript.! ^? 
Three of the other refrains in the song have links to several of D308's ballettes 
(see figure 4.2), and the pastourelle opens with the knightly je riding out of 
Metz, the location of D308's collection and copying. As Butterfield concludes 
in her discussion of these links, this pastourelle *has been generated from very 
similar compositional materials [as Chauvency] by a member of the same local 
community.” 144 As noted earlier, Aélis's refrain in Chauvency has the je as a 
blonde, whereas she is a brunette in P32's version of the same refrain. Yet a 
later refrain in P32's third stanza has her as blonde again. This instability 
within a single song seems to point to the interchangeability of these designa- 
tions: a switch either way would be a relatively easy substitution, presum- 
ably reflecting the actual hair color of the performer in a given case, with the 
manuscript here offering (and perhaps reflecting) a patchwork compendium 
of performance possibilities. 

The other Tuesday night refrain that resurfaces later in D308's Song 
Collection is the last of the evening (Tuesrr), sung by the other Aélis (de 
la Neuve-Vile), which also has a concordance in D308's motet section— 
Jolietement man voix (Mot8, MVro95). Like Tues4, the refrain Tuesrr 
tells of the je’s emotional state while in motion: *Joyfully, I go. Joyfully!” In 
the motet version this is, again as with Tues4, split between the beginning 
and end of the motet text (see figure 4.3). The motet text takes a signifi- 
cant emotional detour from the joyfulness of the je's going, by going into 
an exile of great peril and torment because the je has left their heart with 
nasty people. Part of the pleasure here would be knowing that this emo- 
tional torment must be recuperated for the end of the motet because the 
refrain must return to the word “Jolietement,” and indeed, unless the one 
of whom the je thinks has died, the je will return singing “Jolietement.” 14° 


143. See also Butterfield, “The Musical Contexts of Le Tournoi de Chauvency in Oxford, 
Bodleian MS Douce 308,” 416-17. 

144. Butterfield, “The Musical Contexts of Le Tournoi de Chauvency in Oxford, Bodleian 
MS Douce 308,” 417. 

145. The sequence of tenses following “se” here is standard pluperfect plus conditional, imply- 
ing “if x had .. . I should...” But this makes little sense. This singular person is probably not the 
gens who hate the je so must be the beloved. I thus prefer to read “se” as “unless.” I thank Helen 
Swift for her discussion of these lines, even though I have chosen, in the end, to make my own 
somewhat different reading. 


I 

De Més a fristor l'autre jour 
Me chivachoie mon chamin; 

An un vert preit lonc un destour 
Une pastorelle choixi: 

De flours faixoit un chaipelet 

Et chantoit de cuer joliet 

Ceste chanson, bien l'antendi, 

Si tost com elle m'ait choixit: 
“Cleire brunette suis; en mi! 
Laisette, et si n'ai point d'amin." 


II 
Me dexendi an lai verdour, 
Seoir m'alai dejoste li. 
Je lai saluai per dousour; 
Mout bien mon salut me rendi. 
Je regardai son cors sadet, 
Pues li di, *Belle, mes cuers est 
Sopris de vostre dous samblant: 
Reteneis moi por vostre amant. 
Amerouzement 
Me tient por vos, dame 
Li malz ke je sant." 


HI 
Selle qui ot freche colour 
Tout en riant me respond:: 
“Sire, se Dieus vos dont honour, 
Repairies a vostre chamin. 
Je vos donrai mon chaipelet: 
Vos an trovereiz deixe-sept 
De moi plus joliette." 
Lors ce clamait laicette: 
“Jolie ne suis je pais, 

Mais je suis blondette 

Et d'amin soulette.” 


IV 

“Belle, trop feroie follour 

Se vos laissoie soule si; 

Il me vanroit a deshonour: 
Mais reteneis moi a amin. 
Jualz vos donrai ke biaus est, 
Teixut d'argent que riches est, 
Et une amoniere ke j'ai, 

Et tous jors mais vos servirai. 
Alegiez moi ma grevence, 
Douce dame, ke por vos ai, 
Mercit vos pri ou je morrai.” 


I was riding on my way out of Metz the 
other day in the cool freshness; I found 
a shepherdess in a green meadow beside 
a bend: she was making a garland of 
flowers and singing from a merry heart 
this song, which I really listened to, 

as soon as she saw me: “I am a fine- 
complexioned brunette; alas! poor little 
maid! as I have no lover at all." 


I dismounted onto the grass and went 

to seat myself beside her. I greeted her 
sweetly; she returned my greeting to me 
very nicely. I looked at her lovely body, 
then I said to her, *Beautiful maid, my 
heart is seized by your sweet appearance; 
retain me as your lover. They bold me 
with love for you, lady, the pains that 

I feel." 


She who had a fresh color replied to me 
smiling: *Sire, may God do you honor, 
please repair to your road. I will give 
you my garland: you will find seventeen 
[other girls] more lovely than I am." 
Then she cried out woefully, “I am 

not merry, but I am blonde and alone 
without a lover." 


*Lovely maid, I would be foolish to 
leave you alone here; it would be to my 
dishonor: but retain me as a lover. I will 
give you a beautiful trinket, woven of 
silver which is rich, and the alms purse 
that I have, and I will serve you all the 
days of my life. Relieve my grief, sweet 
lady, which I have because of you, I beg 
you mercy or I shall die.” 


Figure 4.2. Text and translation of De Més a fristor l'autre jour (P32, RS1991) with refrain 


sources listed. 


V 


*Sire, conkis aveiz m'amor *Sire, you have won my love through 
Par vostre biau prieir joli; your lovely merry prayer; if only you 
Mais ke vos n'i panceis follour, don't think foolishly about it, I will 

Je vos retanrai a amin. retain you as my lover. Go back because 
Alleiz arrier por Parrinet Pete is sitting over there! I grant you one 
Ki lai siet! Un baixier doucet little sweet kiss; take it from me." Then 
Vos otroi; prenez lou de mi.” I embraced her and she said: *I was born 
Lors l'ambrassait et elle dit: in a good hour that I have a handsome 
“Je fu de bone houre nee lover." 


Ke j'a bel amin." 


Refrains 


Stanza 1: vdB374 (1 work, 2 MS copies) 

Chauvency after line 2478, Tues11: Aélis de Louppy to a group of dancers. 
Mons, fol. 95v: *Cleire blondete sui a mi lassete et si n'ai point d'ami" 
D308 fol. 122r: *Cleire blondette sui a mins Laisette si n'ai point d'amin" 


Stanza 2: vdB145 (1 work, 3 MS copies + 1 additional place in one of those 
MS copies) 

Renart line 6278: Renardel the son of Renart to assembled diners. 

RenC, fol. 47v: “Amoureusement mi tient por vous Dame li maus que je sens” 
RenF, fol. 46v: *Amoureusemant mi tient pour vous Dame li maux que je sens" 
W, fol. 161v: “Amourousement me tient pour vous dame, li maus que je sent” 
Renart line 6836 Blere and Masquelee the cows singing to Bruiant the bull at 
the final feast. 

W, fol. 167r: “Amourousement me tient pour vous dame li maus que je sent” 


Stanza 3: vdB1164 (2 works, each in one MS copy) 
1. Lescurel fr.146 Dit enté Gracieuse faitisse et sage, line 189: *jolie ne sui je 
pas més je sui blondete, d'ami seulete” 


* NB: similar to two other refrains: 
a. vdB144, *Amoreusement me tient li max que j'ai," which is in: 
1. MV1090, *Amoureusement languis por joie avoir,” in N 189v 
2. MV9, “Amourousement mi tient li maus que j'ai" Triplum, in Mo 114v, Ba 241; a 
114 (131)r as part of motet Hé amour morra ge / Amoureusement me tient li maus ke j'ai / 
OMNES 
3. Chanson avec des refrains, “Quant li cincenis s’escrie” (RS1148), in K rss; N 49r; P 
84r; X 1o6r; C 195v; R 1571; a 97r (110); Z 18v, but which has a different melody 
b. vdB463, *debonairement. me tient li malz ke je sant,” which is unique as a final refrain 
in Mot26 in D308. 


Figure 4.2. (Continued) 
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2. Bal75 in D308 (initial refrain): “Jolie ne suix je pas, mais je suix blondette, 
d'amin soulette” 


Stanza 4: vdB89 (1 work in 1 MS copy) 
Bal180 in D308 (initial refrain): *Alegiez moi ma grevance douce dame qui por 


vos ai merci vos pri ou je morrai" 


Stanza 5: vbB1046 (1 work in 1 MS copy) 
Bal82 in D308 (initial refrain): “Je fu de bone houre nee ke j'ai bel amin" 


Figure 4.2. (Continued) 


Grammatically, gender remains open here once more: the beloved, *Celui 
cui je pans" (he of whom I think), is male, but the speaker's gender is not 
specified, providing potential space for same-sex desire, isomorphic with 
the desire of the listener to return to the state of joyfulness with which the 
motet opens.!46 

The penultimate link between Chauvency and the Song Collection is found 
in the rondeaux. The refrain in question (Thursr6, vdBrr9r) terminates the 
Countess of Luxembourg’s performance of the Garland game, when she is 
presented with a mildly reticent André d'Amance, to whom she sings, *La 
merci—Deu!—j’ai ataint / Ceu ke je voloie.” The word order here makes 
the meaning potentially ambiguous, with the object (merci) coming first so 
that the word *Deu" is either an exclamatory aside (as I have punctuated 
it) or belongs to the idea of merci, which would thus become God's grace 
(La merci Deu). So this could be a rather courtly and restrained—or even 
pious—statement that “I’ve attained God's grace—just what I wanted!" or 
a far more impassioned statement that “The merci—God!—lve won is that 
which I desired," with that merci being more implicitly amorous and secular. 
In the context of the Garland game, the countess has attained merci in the 
shape of the hand of her *baron," André d'Amance, so the ambiguity of tone 
may aid the double entendre of the fact that this pairing is part of an entirely 
fictional courtship game. The countess can claim that she has won God's 
grace in completing the game and taking the knight's hand to lead him off 
while she sings, but the game is about her longing for, waiting for, and eventu- 
ally finding a “husband,” a goal with a distinctly sexual outcome. Of course, 
in reality the countess (Beatrice d'Avesnes) already has a husband (the Count 
of Luxembourg, Henry VI), so this game is already staging a fantasy of open 
sexual choice. 


146. While “joliete” is feminine, the adverbial form is open; a heteronormative reading would 
imply a female je, which is what Chauvency stages, but a male identification with the je is not 
precluded. 
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Mot8 
Jolietement m'an voix 
Hors de cest pays, 
Mais je ne port mies 
Mon cuer avoc mi, 


I 
2 

3 

4 

5 Ains lou lais an grant peril 
6 Et an grant torment 

7 Anmtre felenesse gens 

8 Dont je suis hais; 

9 Mais se la mort avoit pris 
IO Celui cui je pans, 

11 Jerevanroie chantant 


12 Jolietement. 


Joyfully I go on my way out of this land but I do not carry my heart with me at 
all, but rather I leave it in great peril and in great torment among nasty people by 
whom I am hated; but unless death has taken him of whom I think, I will return 
singing joyfully. 


Figure 4.3. Text and translation of Jolietement m'an voix (Mot8, MV1095), with vdBrr6s. 


When the refrain is part of a larger song in its only other attested use as 
R35 in the final subsection of the Song Collection of D308 itself, the refrain 
is more clearly sexual (see figure 4.4). The rondeau context hints strongly 
at a sexual consummation. The je lover has achieved merci, that ambiguous 
recompense from the lady which ranges from merely seeing her and hearing 
her speak to the sexual act. The je is no longer pale and wan but smiles from 
joy, clearly happy in love. While in the heterosexual economy of courtly love 
the je is implicitly gendered male because of the female addressee, it is worth 
noting that, once more, the grammatical gender of the je remains open. The je 
here does not know if the lady regrets granting the merci that the je wanted 
and has now had, hinting that it may be something not quite to her honor. 
That Beatrice, the Countess of Luxembourg, can adopt this refrain in the Gar- 
land game shows that the fact that it is an impassioned attestation to having 
received merci from a female love object does not make the refrain unavailable 
to women, at least in a playful context. 

An even clearer example of the way knowledge of a broader context might 
greatly sexualize a refrain is seen in the final refrain of Thursday (Thursr7, 
vdBso7), sung by Simon de Lalaing as a response to Jacques's invitation at the 
end of his *sermon" on love. This refrain, like Beatrice's, is also impassioned 
enough to invoke the deity, asking that *Dex doneis amors a sous / Qui amors 
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R35 
Lai merci—Deu!—j'ai ataint 
Lai ou je voloie; 


Je n'ai lou vis paile et taint 
Lai merci—Deu!—j'ai ataint. 


Je ne sai c'elle s'an plaint 
Mais j'an ris de joie. 


Lai merci—Deu!—j'ai ataint 
Lai ou je voloie. 


I have achieved the merci—God!—that I wanted. I don't have a pale and wan face: 
I have achieved merci—God! I don't know if she laments it, but I smile with joy 
from it. I have achieved the merci—God!—that I wanted. 


Figure 4.4. Text and translation of Lai merci—Deu!—j'ai ataint (R35), with vdBrror. 


maintienent muez." Without a broader context, the refrain text is quite bland: 
*May God grant love to those who best maintain love." When it appears in 
D308’s Song Collection as part of Balroo (RS1013), however, the stanzas of 
the virelai-form song provide an erotic pastourelle-type frame, and the refrain 
is extended to include extensive repetition of the initial word, allowing the 
song to begin with an exclamatory buildup of emotion (see figure 4.5).!47 In 
effect, what could merely be a genuinely felt but highly proper wish or prayer 
in the refrain context of Chauvency (“may God grant... ”), is transformed 
into an excited cry in the ballette (“Oh my God, oh my God, oh my God . . .). 

Here, gender is distinctly fluid between the two instances of the refrain: a 
male knight, Simon de Lalaing, voices the standalone refrain in Chauvency, 
where he is described as singing “in a heartfelt fashion, with great delight,” but 
the ballette is voiced by a shepherdess.!^? As the notes to the modern edition of 
the latter state, “Instances in which a reference to song or dance acts as a trans- 
parent mask for sexual activity are well documented," and it seems clear that 
the turning motion implied by “virer” in “lou veirelit” that Robin does (fist) 
with the shepherdess is a sexual act.!4? The “virelai” is also the form of the song 


147. Doss-Quinby, Rosenberg, and Aubrey, The Old French Ballette, 306—7. 

148. Bryant, The Tournaments at Le Hem and Chauvency, 120, lines 4447-49; the refrain 
performance is described as a *jeus" (game) that Simon much enjoys. It is possible that the bal- 
lette version could have been sung by a male or female singer, but the role presents a grammatical 
woman. 

149. Doss-Quinby, Rosenberg, and Aubrey, The Old French Ballette, 306. 
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Balroo 


Dues, Dues, Dues, Dues, 
Dues, donneis bonor a seus 
Ki amor maintiennent mues! 


I 

Can je fu petite garce, 

$i me norit ma mairaistre, 
Elle me fist garder les vaiches 
Tote soulé a un paistre.15° 
[Dues, Dues, Dues, Dues, 
Dues, donneis bonor a ceus 
Ki amor maintiennent mues!] 


II 

Je mwan antrai on boucaige!>! 
Aprés une de mes vaiches, 

S'i trovai Robin lou saige, 
Lou veirelit me fist puez. 
[Dues, Dues, Dues, Dues, 
Dues, donneis bonor a ceus 


God, God, God, God, God, grant 
bonor to those who best maintain 
love! 


When I was a little girl my 
stepmother raised me; she made 

me tend the cows all alone with a 
shepherd. God, God, God, God, 
God, grant honor to those who best 
maintain love! 


Lentered a grove after one of my 
cows and found clever Robin there. 
Then he performed a “virelai” with 
me. God, God, God, God, God, 
grant bonor to those who best 
maintain love! 


Ki amor maintiennent mues!] 


Figure 4.5. Text and translation of Dues, Dues, Dues, Dues (Balroo), with vdB 507. 


itself, so that the ballette is a sonic depiction of the sexual act (the virelai-form 
ballette) that it recounts. The poem as a whole is laced with expectation of a 
sexual encounter, from the potentially polyvalent refrain—full of emotion but 
speaking of love and honor—through the idea of the “little girl" being forced 
to tend her cows all alone (tote soule) at the behest of her stepmother, to the 
discovery (trovai) of Robin who is *saige" (knowing, wise, clever). The refrain 
then transforms into a plea that maintaining love (either keeping it loyally or 
keeping at it) might bring honor to those who do it best, making it apply now 
to the situation that has already been consummated. For Simon de Lalaing to 
sing this just before the company retires to bed is potentially suggestive too, 
placing a plea to maintain love just before the company's retirement to private 
chambers. In Chauvency the men and women retire separately, but the nar- 
rator joins the women, who are discussing *those who suffer the bittersweet 
pains of passionate love" in a chamber that is decorated with scenes of Echo 
and Narcissus “showing how self-love had led him to his death.” 152 In a gender 
reversal that might now appear to be a rather central part of courtly culture, 
the example of Narcissus is used in other literary contexts, notably the Roman 
de la Rose, to urge ladies not to withhold their love (this lack of withholding 


150. MS: pastour. 
151. MS: Le. 
152. Bryant, The Tournaments at Le Hem and Chauvency, 120, lines 4467-71. 
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being something the ballette’s shepherdess provides a model for).!?? The 
ladies converse there about the “hot and frenzied mélées, the violence and 
the injuries, the broken arms and slashed faces" that the men have endured 
for the “rewards of love."!?^ Once more, the metaphorical pains of Love are 
literalized as real injuries sustained in play-fighting and eroticized through 
private and intimate social intercourse. 


All five of these refrains in a larger context exemplify the potential for these 
short, musically memorable, and performatively emotional textual snippets to 
function in a variety of larger narrative and lyric situations that can encompass 
implicitly or expressly sexual ones. The courtly performance—by nobles—of 
refrains seems to offer the opportunity for the expression of emotional and 
even sexual feeling to be made acceptable in the communal context by its sur- 
face propriety. When the sexual feeling of the countess's refrain (Thursr6) is 
part of a rondeau, it migrates to the voice of an (albeit only implicitly) male je, 
worrying about his lady's honor; and when the honor desired by Simon Lala- 
ing in Thursr7 is given in Balroo a context that would imperil it by sexual 
union, it is voiced by a lower-class woman. 

Scholars have differed as to whether short refrains in narrative works are 
standalone musical items from which larger structures were built or whether 
they were extracted from those larger structures as representing the parts that 
would have been well known or sung more chorally.!^? Ultimately, the tem- 
poral or compositional priority of each refrain and the refrain forms in which 
it appears is immaterial in the context of the later thirteenth century, when, 
to the knowledge of the nobles at the courts that used them, both longer song 
incorporations and shorter refrain-only performances coexisted, the latter 
known to nobles as amateur singers and the former probably mainly known to 
nobles as listeners. Either usage (standalone refrain or refrain in a longer song) 
might cue the other memorially, so that a refrain exists with a wealth of other 
associations. Its typical heightened emotional expressivity offers a path to nar- 
rative contexts in which that emotion might be elicited and/or dissipated. The 
often open or flexible gendering makes these emotions and their associated 
sexual scripts available to the widest kinds of identification, bounded neither 


153. See the discussion in Kevin Brownlee, *La polyphonie textuelle dans le Motet 7 de 
Machaut: Narcisse, la Rose, et la voix féminine," in Guillaume de Machaut: 1300-2000, ed. 
Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet and Nigel Wilkins, Collection Musiques/Écritures, Série Études 
(Paris: Presses de l'Université de Paris-Sorbonne, 2002), 137-46; and Kevin Brownlee, *Liter- 
ary Intertextualities in 14th-Century French Song," in Musik als Text: Bericht über den Interna- 
tionalen Kongrefs der Gesellschaft für Musikforschung, Freiburg im Breisgau 1993, ed. Hermann 
Danuser and Tobias Plebuch (Kassel: Bärenreiter, 1998), 295-99. 

154. Bryant, The Tournaments at Le Hem and Chauvency, 120, lines 4474-83. 

155. See the summary and discussion of earlier views in Butterfield, Poetry and Music, 42—63. 
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by gender nor by sexuality, enabling queer scripts of all kinds, including het- 
erosexual scripts that involve culturally atypical power dynamics. 

D308’s Song Collection offers an important and rare witness of several of 
the types of song that contextualized refrains, in particular ballettes, motets, 
and rondeaux. The songs in these subsections have relatively few concordances 
as songs, but their refrains show a greater reach, thus potentially giving more 
insight into the uses of song by nobles. It seems likely that D308's Song Col- 
lection overall represents a rare textualization of genres that existed largely 
in performed states in oral transmission.'?6 The next chapter, like this one, 
considers links between Chauvency and the Song Collection, but centers on yet 
another relatively rarely copied genre: the pastourelle. 


156. See Bradley, Authorship and Identity in Late Thirteenth-Century Motets, 101-4. 


D 


his chapter centers on the collection of pastourelles in the fourth subsec- 

tion of the D308 Song Collection as a way of enlarging the understanding 

of their performance, meaning, use, and reception. I give an overview of 
the range of pastourelles, which display a variety of formal types, as well as 
depicting a range of narrative “scenes.” Not all of the songs in the subsection 
have been considered by current scholars to belong to the pastourelle genre, 
but I treat them all, equally, as being pastourelles. After all, it would be rather 
unwise to assume we know more about what a medieval pastourelle is than 
the medieval compilers of a manuscript, especially when modern definitions 
are, as I will show, rather circular. Modern scholars of the genre have taken 
as its basic scenario the threatened and sometimes actual sexual assault and 
rape of a peasant character as a form of aristocratic entertainment and have 
thus classified texts with such content as pastourelles. This modern generic 
assumption has dominated scholarly engagement with the ethics of pastourelle 
performance and has led to the pastourelle's current understanding within a 
fraught (modern) sexual politics. I will suggest, instead, a way of approach- 
ing pastourelles—in D308's view, a wider set of song types—in an alternative, 
equally feminist, but additionally queer way, a way that preserves their status 
as not only fiction but also, expressly, fantasy. Recognizing, as my reading 
will do, the unknowability and instability of desire, instead of focusing on the 
certainty of consent, usefully makes sense of D308's inclusion of songs in the 
pastourelles that lack figures explicitly denoted as shepherdesses, as well as 
taking seriously the gender-bending performance practice for the genre sug- 
gested by the robardel dance in Chauvency. Using case studies from the initial 
run of pastourelles in the D308 Song Collection's subsection, I show some of 
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the many ways that these songs might have served their audiences of aristo- 
cratic women and men. Using Chauvency’s staged robardel dance between a 
shepherd and shepherdess, I consider the role that the sung and danced nature 
of these works played in that use, giving special weight to the role of direct 
speech encapsulated in refrain tunes. 


5.1. Pastourelles in the Douce Song Collection 


The D308 Song Collection has a total of fifty-seven separate poems in the 
pastourelle subsection. Its opening rubric, *vez ci l'abecellaire des pastorelles" 
(here is the list of pastourelles), is written above a miniature showing a woman 
in a loose red-pink gown, wearing a crown of flowers, and engaged in con- 
versation with a blond man in a blue surcoat and black tights, mounted on a 
dappled horse.! The woman leans on her “massue” (a knob-ended club-like 
staff), while the knight's horse appears to be herding three of the shepherdess's 
sheep toward her (see figure 5.1). 

As is standard for all the songs in D308, there are no author attributions 
here, but with this particular genre, lack of attribution is a widespread phe- 
nomenon, even in manuscripts that offer author designations for other types 
of songs. Despite twenty of these songs having concordances in at least one 
other manuscript source (as well as two being duplicated in other subsections 
within D308's Song Collection), there are only seven songs that are anywhere 
ascribed to a named author (see table 5.1). These authors, in so far as they aid 
in placing the songs in time and geographical location, point to the first half 
of the thirteenth century and the towns of Arras, Cambrai, Bruges, and pos- 
sibly also Dijon—features that tally with the mention of similar geographic 
locations within the pastourelles themselves. The greater part of the collection, 
a full two-thirds, is made up of anonymous unica, numbering thirty-seven in 
total. These include two songs doubly attested within D308's Song Collection 
as a whole but not found elsewhere. This may suggest that, like the entirely 
unique estampies and sottes chansons, the pastourelles of D308 represent a 
well-practiced but local genre, or perhaps one that is simply more likely to be 
recorded in writing in the borderland context of Metz than in other franco- 
phone centers? 


r. Despite the term for it, the “abecellaire” is not alphabetical. Like “ballette,” the word *abe- 
cellaire" is unique to this manuscript and is used in the heading for all six subsections that feature 
in the table of contents; see Jean-Claude Riviére, *Remarques sur le vocabulaire des pastourelles 
anonymes françaises du XIIe et du XIIIe siècle,” Revue de linguistique romane 36 (1972): 395. 

2. On the argument that D308 unusually records certain genres in writing when they are in 
fact widely practiced but in a predominantly non-literate form, see Plumley, The Art of Grafted 
Song, 21—55, for the ballettes; and, even more strongly stated, for the rondeaux, Bradley, Author- 
ship and Identity in Late Thirteenth-Century Motets, 101-4. Given that, unlike for the estampies 
and sottes chansons, copies of entire songs from D308's pastourelle subsection exist in other 
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e 5.1. Opening miniature and rubric of the pastourelle subsection. The Bodleian Library, 
Zoe rsity of Oxford, Douce 3o s fol. 196r. 
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Table 5.1. Authorship in the D308 pastourelles. 


Author Pastourelle nos. Total 

Anon Ty, 3, 43°53 6 ,7,8,9 ,10; so = 88% 
12, 13,14 ,1$ , I6 ,17,19,20 , 21 ; of which 14 
235 have 
25,26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34; 35s 36,37 ,38 3  Concordances 
41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 485 that are also 
59; 51, 52, 535 545 55» 56, 57: anonymous 

Bestourné 18^ I = 2% 

Guillaume le 11° I = 2% 

Vinier 

Jacques de 22° I = 2% 

Cambrai 

Jocelin de Bruges 24 I = 2% 

Jocelin [de Dijon 39° I = 296 

or de Bruges] 

[Gautier de Murs] 40° I = 296 

Jehan Erart 49° 152% 


*songs with concordances outside D308. 


The pattern of concordances in the D308 pastourelles supports the idea of 
Metz as a center of practicing and recording pastourelle performance: D308 
shares ten songs with C and three with U, one of which is also with C, mak- 
ing twelve songs in total that can be associated with Metz (see table 5.2). The 
pieces common to the Metz manuscripts occur in several clusters in D308, 
supporting the idea that these works were held on bifolios containing two or 
three songs to which those who produced all three manuscripts had access.? 
Of songs 15-24, only numbers 17, 19, and 23 (shaded in the table) are not 
in either C or U; a further run of Metz songs is found without a break in 
songs 37—40; it should be noted that these clusters also give a full spread of 
formal types. 

Beyond Metz, the wider concordance pattern seen in table 5.3 suggests two 
other groups. The first involves the KNPX group of trouvére chansonniers 


manuscripts, the assumption that the pastourelle was more widely practiced than recorded is argu- 
ably as strong as that for the rondeaux. 

3. See Leach, “Shared Small Sources for Two Early Fourteenth-Century Metz Chansonniers?”; 
and Lug, “Common Exemplars of U and C.” The first three that are shared with C (P15, P16, and 
P18) are on the same physical folio (fol. r 1r-v) in the same order in C. 
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Table 5.2. Pastourelle subsection concordances with the other Metz sources. 


No.in Incipit Chal, U fol. Comments (including “label” 
D308 given in C) 
3 Pastourelle - I31V—-I32r 
15 Entre Arais et Dewai rir - refrain song; mentions Arras, 
Douai, Gavrelle 
16 An un florit IIV - 
ny L'autre jour me chivachoie - - chanson avec des refrains (five 
refrains all unique) 
18 An mai a dous tens novel IIV - *pastourelle Bastorneis" 
19 L'autre jour mon chamin  - marital dispute 
erroie 
20 De joli cuer chanterai 53r - “Chretieins de Troies” 
(attribution generally rejected) 
2T Lai fille dan huwe - 138v refrain song 
22 Ier matinet deleis. i. vert 65r - *Jaike de Canbrai li chans sire 
boxon here li canba" 
23 Je melevai ier main matin - - refrain song; vdB1220 unique 
24 Pastorelle vi seant I33r - “Jocelin de Bruges” 
37 Lautrier dejoste Cambrai — 128r 170r refrain song 
38 De saint Quaitin an 53V - refrain song; vdB669 unique 
Cambrai 
39 Cant jo chanteir Paluette  195r - “Pastorelle Jocelins” 
40 Chevachai mon chief anclin 41r-v - “Pastourelle”; also in TroubC 


fol. 376r with attribution to 
Gautier de Murs 


(peripherally here including H and notably excluding P), which are concor- 
dant in different combinations with P8, Po, and Pr1.^ Again, this might sug- 
gest that these three songs were copied together on one or two smaller sources 
in the Metz workshop that produced D308, but were either not required by, or 
not available to, the compilers of the two earlier Metz manuscripts. The songs 
in the second group are widely dispersed in the pastourelle subsection but 
represent four pastourelles that are used in motets, three as tenors (P6, P14, 
P30) and one, P56 (É bergiers, si grant anvie), more widely as a motetus voice. 


4. The exclusion of concordances with P is intriguing given that for the grands chants P shares 
all but three of the concordances the K, N, X group has with D308 and then has a handful more 
of its own (see table 3.1). On further peculiarities of P, see Joseph W. Mason, *Debatable Chivalry: 
A jeu-parti by the Duke of Brittany and Its Context,” Medium /Evum 87, no. 2 (2018): 255-76. 
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I have written about this last example at length elsewhere and will not treat 
it further here.? The other three show the later, and quite unusual, use of pas- 
tourelles in the tenor voices of motets: two are refrain forms in the *ballade- 
virelai matrix”; the third, P14 (A definement d'esteit, RS43 6), is a simple song, 
taken up as a tenor in an English motet source P 

The pastourelles show a number of formal types. As detailed in table 5.4, 
the most common formal type, making up over half the total number of 
pastourelles here, resembles the *ballade" type of ballette (BalB) in D308's 
ballette subsection, that is, with an unchanging refrain (or one very lightly 
modified for sense) at the end of each stanza. Four further pastourelles place 
the unchanging refrain additionally at the start of the stanza, giving the *vire- 
lai-type" ballette (BalV). The second-most-frequent type is the simple *song" 
type, a stanzaic song which lacks any refrain. I have considered Je chivachoie 
l'autrier (P34; RS1254), which has the same single word (the exclamation 
*Deus!"—" God!” ) internally in each stanza, an exception; while technically 
this is a refrain insofar as it repeats in each stanza, it does not really have any 
of a refrain's characteristic functions, so I have counted this as a simple song. 
In addition, the subsection sports four chansons avec des refrains (ChadR), a 
form that has different refrains at the end of each stanza. 

The commonest number of stanzas for all formal types is five, followed, for 
most types, by three, although forms exist with both more and fewer stanzas. 
As can be seen in table 5.4, the incidence of refrain concordances is relatively 
low, given the high incidence of refrain forms." Nonetheless, the formal aspects 
of the pastourelle confirm that the genre, at least as represented in the subsec- 
tion of D308, is not defined by any one type or particular combination of 
formal features.? 

Modern ideas of the pastourelle as a genre do not entirely overlap with 
those in the subsection in D308 in terms of content either, as the comparison 


5. See Leach, *Adapting the Motet(s)? The case of Hé bergier in Oxford MS Douce 308." 

6. On Pr4, see John Caldwell, “A Lost Trouvère Melody Found,” Music & Letters 63, no. 
3/4 (1982): 384-85. On P30 (Dehors Conpignes l'autrier, RS1256), see Thomson, “Interaction 
between Polyphonic Motets and Monophonic Songs in the Thirteenth Century," 72-81. P6 (Pour 
coi me bait mes maris? RS1564) is used as the tenor in Machaut's Lasse! comment oublieray / Se 
j'aim / Pour quoy me bat mes maris? (Motet no. 16); see Lawrence Earp, Guillaume de Machaut: 
À Guide to Research (New York: Garland, 1995), 336; and the further discussion in section 5.4.4. 

7. For the purposes of table 5.4, the non-repeating quotation of proverbial intertextual mate- 
rial in P3 and P8 (discussed later) is not counted as a refrain. 

8. While medieval definitions of its Occitan cognate, the pastorela, can be found in several 
medieval poetry treatises, the surviving Occitan corpus is smaller and more limited in scope and 
cannot be assumed to hold for the Old French pastourelle. See Catherine E. Léglu, “Identifying 
the Toza in Medieval Occitan Pastorela and Old French Pastourelle," French Studies 52 (1998): 
129-30. Léglu' claims about the Old French pastourelle rely on the corpus as defined by modern 
editions; she thus views open-ended poems as part of the Occitan but not the Old French genre, 
missing the fact that this feature is found in several of D308's pastourelles. 
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of D308's content with various modern editions in table 5.5 shows.? A pro- 
posed corpus of Old French pastourelles was first edited in the late nineteenth 
century by Karl Bartsch in a collection of “Romances and Pastourelles,” genres 
that, he notes, *cannot be sharply differentiated from one another" given that 
they both rely on volksthiimlich (folkish or popular) foundations and take 
into themselves similar folkish or popular elements.!? Despite this, his first 
volume hosts *Romances," while volumes 2 and 3 contain the anonymous and 
attributed pastourelles respectively. But several songs in D308's subsection of 
pastourelles are not included anywhere in his collection.!! 

Later twentieth-century pastourelle editions were produced by Jean-Claude 
Rivière and William D. Paden.!? Riviére’s edition contains only Old French 
pastourelles and only those he counts as belonging to the genre as he defines it. 
His definition rests with two “types”: the “classic type,” describing the encoun- 
ter between first-person knight and a shepherdess; and an “objective type,” 
which describes an outdoor scene—festive and/or quarrelsome—between some 
number of shepherds and shepherdesses. In addition, like Bartsch, only when 
a song is unique in D308 does Rivière edit from D308, meaning that three pas- 
tourelles from D308's subsection are in Riviére’s second volume, edited from C 
(P38 and P40) and U (P37). The first of his three volumes contains thirty-two 
poems, of which twenty-nine are from the pastourelle subsection of D308 (the 
remaining two are a ballette and a motet text, included because their content 
is of the classic type).13 

Paden, who provides English translations, is at once narrower and broader 
in his focus: narrower as he counts only the “classic type,” and broader because 
he includes lyrics with similar contents in many other languages, including 
Occitan, Catalan, German, Latin, and Welsh, and ranges chronologically from 
Chinese poetry of the first three centuries CE to the fifteenth century.!^ He 
provides cross-references to Bartsch but not to Riviére, and only a relatively 


9. The complete pastourelles of D308 have been transcribed twice, but in neither case do 
the transcriptions constitute modern editions as they lack any editorial method: Steffens offers a 
diplomatic prose transcription; Atchison lineates as poetry, but inconsistently. See Georg Steffens, 
“Die altfranzósische Liederhandschrift der Bodleiana in Oxford, Douce 308 (3. Fortsetzung),” 
Archiv für das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen 99 (1898): 77-100; and Atchison, 
The Chansonnier of Oxford Bodleian MS Douce 308, 323-84. 

ro. Karl Bartsch, Altfranzósische Romanzen und Pastourellen (Leipzig: F. C. W. Vogel, 1870), 
“Beide ruhen aud volksthümlicher Grundlage und haben volksthümliche Elemente in sich auf- 
genommen" (v); *Die Sonderung von Romanzen und Pastourellen ist nicht immer scharf durch- 
führbar" (x). 

II. See Bartsch, Altfranzüsische Romanzen und Pastourellen; and table 5.5. 

12. See Jean-Claude Riviére, Pastourelles, 3 vols. (Geneva: Droz, 1974-1976); and William D. 
Paden, ed., The Medieval Pastourelle, 2 vols. (New York: Garland, 1987). 

13. The items are numbered I-XXXI, but there is a XXXbis, so the total number is thirty-two. 

14. Despite saying he counts only the “classic type,” he includes “objective types" where there 
is a first-person observer. 


Table 5.5. Inclusion of the D308 pastourelles in modern editions. 


No. in Form Bartsch Riviere Paden Other editions 

D308 1870 1974-1976 1987 

1 BalB II:29 I 88 

2 ChadR II:30 2 89 

3 Song II:25 3 33 

4 BalB UR 4 90 

5 BalB IL:32 5 91 

6 BalV 1:23 - - 

7 song 11:33 6 92 

8 song - - = 

Ch estampie - - - Schima 1995 

IO BalB 1:34 - - 

II BalB HIER - - 

I2 ChadR 1:41 - - 

I3 BalV (ER - - 

14° song - - - Caldwell 1982 
Thomson 2016 

IS. BalB Ir 7 - 

16° song 1:3 5 - - 

17 ChadR 11:34 8 93 

18° BalB UK: - 32 

I9 song I2 - - 

20° song - - - 

21 BalB II:26 9 - 

22° song III:48 S - 

25 BalB 1:43 - - 

24° song+E IL: 51 S - 

25 BalB (ER - - 

26 song 1:44 - 94 

27 BalV UE IO 95 

28 song Ë = = 

29 BalB 11:36 II - 

30° BalB 11:37 - - 

31 BalV - - - 

32 ChadR 11:38 12 96 

33 BalB II:39 I3 - 

34 song II:40 14 97 

35 BalB UE IS - 

36 ChadR II:42 16 98 

37 BalB H:ro 52 - 

38° BalB Ils 34 82 

EEN song+E IL: 52 = 31 

40° song II:4 33 81 

41 BalB II:43 17 99 

42. ? II:44 - - 

43 BalB 1:31 - - 
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No. in Form Bartsch Riviere Paden Other editions 

D308 1870 1974-1976 1987 

44 BalB II:45 18 - 

45 BalB II:46 19 100 

46 BalB 1:47 20 IOI 

47 BalB II:48 21 102 

48 BalB II:49 22 - 

49 BalB III:25 - - 

so BalB II:5o 23 149 

5I BalB I:51 24 103 

52 BalB IL: 52 25 - 

53 BalB UE 26 - 

54 BalB II:54 27 - 

55 BalB II:o1 28 - 

56. BalB II:55 29 55 
“Version I" 

57 BalB II:56 30 104 


* = with concordances 


small selection of the D308 songs are part of his edition, mainly scattered 
throughout the first volume, with one (P50) in the second. 

As stated at the outset of the current chapter, I take seriously the explicit 
generic classification of D308 and look at the fifty-seven songs in total, regard- 
less of form or content, since they are all collected by the scribe of D308, 
a scribe patently interested in genre, as pastourelles.!? This definition is not 
undercut by two of these songs' also being included in other subsections of 
D308 itself (as noted earlier), since there seems no prima facie reason why a 
pastourelle may not also be something else without that jeopardizing its status 
as a pastourelle. 

Once the entire subsection is considered, the sameness of scenario found in 
modern editions is revealed as a result of the way the genre has been defined, 
not a cause of its definition. In D308, by contrast, while the so-called *clas- 
sic" scenario dominates numerically, the subsection includes genres that mod- 
ern commentators might otherwise term *chansons de malmariée" and *love 


15. Outside D308, medieval labeling or definitions of the pastourelle are scarce. C has some 
marginal labels (see table 5.2), and there is also a small section of the index in a that has pas- 
tourelles (see fol. 3r); a shepherdess features in many texts; and there are characteristic ways of 
opening: with a je riding on horseback (*je chivauchoie") or a vague temporal lexical signal like 
“autrier.” But D308 includes texts that do not have any of these features. For a measured discus- 
sion of genre in the context of comparing the Old French pastourelle to the Occitan pastorela, see 
Léglu, “Identifying the Toza in Medieval Occitan Pastorela and Old French Pastourelle"; Léglu 
is, however, still reliant on the corpus established by Bartsch and Riviére and thus neglects D308. 
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songs”; one is even a gambler’s lament for the loss of nearly all his cloth- 
ing. There are also songs with dialogues among women, between mother and 
daughter, between knight and shepherd, and songs with no direct speech at 
all. While the “classic” type is voiced by the knight, and the “objective” type 
has the first-person narrator report voyeuristically on what he sees and hears, 
others stage their protagonists directly through unbroken dialogue or, alterna- 
tively, report the interaction of two or more characters without the mediation 
of a first-person persona. That they are all pastourelles appears to be because 
the ones that do not explicitly include a shepherdess either have her implic- 
itly present (like the ill-wed woman in P6, for example) or have characters 
whose lower-class status makes them cognate with the shepherdess. It there- 
fore appears that the foundational characteristic for the genre is that it allows 
noblewomen and noblemen the fantasy of access to non-courtly characters as 
a potential identification for self or other within a scene that can be voyeuristic 
and/or participatory. 

While scholars note that the “classic” type of knight-shepherdess encounter 
is more the “opening of inquiry than a conclusive definition,” they typically 
also say, as, summarizing earlier scholarship, Geri L. Smith does, that 


among the representative poems, we can say that the thirteenth-century French 
pastourelle is identified by content rather than form; calls into play lyricism, nar- 
rative, and dialogue; and is intended to be humorous. The principal variation on 
the dominant model is the bergerie, also known as the objective pastourelle or 
pastourelle désintéressée, in which the poet steps back from the action of the poem 
to recount, as a supposedly objective observer, interactions among shepherds. The 
pastourelle’s often raw sexuality, bawdy humor, and taste for physical violence 


make the genre a counterpoint to courtly aristocratic literary forme Ip 


The circularity of this definition is worth pondering. The key phrase 
“among the representative poems” posits a category that has been decided 
on the basis of the content that is then being held to lead to its definition. 
That the pastourelle as a genre has been defined by modern scholars in this 
way has had a significant impact on its modern interpretation, since it has 
focused attention on a sexual scenario with gender and class imbalance, which 
is often resolved through violence and/or humor. In discussing specific songs 
in the later parts of this chapter, I move outside this circular definition to 
consider seriously the broader types of content that the pastourelle subsection 
of D308 exhibits. First, however, I discuss how this modern definition of the 
pastourelle has led to the particular kind of interpretative space that the genre 


16. Geri L. Smith, The Medieval French Pastourelle Tradition: Poetic Motivations and Generic 
Transformations (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2009), 1, emphasis added. The terms 
bergerie and pastourelle désintéresée appear to be, like the “objective” and “classic” types, modern 
coinages. 
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occupies in contemporary scholarship, with a view to critiquing and broaden- 
ing that space. In the next section I trace how scholarly views of the “classic” 
scenario have changed over time as a way of suggesting that, like the very 
definition of the genre itself, its interpretation is revealing of shifting modern 
preoccupations. 


5.2. The Sexual Politics of Earlier Studies of the Pastourelle 


The pastourelle's defining aspect for modern scholars is one of its most fraught: 
its apparently uncritical and, as Smith notes, even humorous presentation of 
sexual violence. Given their choice to define the genre by content, using those 
types in which a knight encounters a shepherdess alone in an exurban setting 
and, if he wants to, attempts sex with her, forcibly if necessary, the pastourelle 
has features whose interpretation has varied depending on modern attitudes 
to class, gender, and particularly violence against women. Coupled with this, 
the transition from formalist understandings of medieval lyric to seeing it as 
having more contextually dependent meanings has increased the number of 
approaches that relate pastourelles to real-world concerns. Feminist critiques 
have been central, but feminism has not been monolithic in its readings of the 
pastourelle either. As is explored further later in this chapter, one key area that 
inflects interpretation is that of voice: Who is speaking and to whom? In a 
largely anonymously authored performance genre in which there is a report- 
ing of direct speech, voice is a slippery or, if viewed positively, a supple and 
productive element of these lyrics. A second key issue is the extent to which 
the fictionality of the pastourelle allows it to evade the opprobrium that would 
rightly accrue to the knight's actions today were they told in a news report of 
a true event. 

To present-day scholars, the classic pastourelle seems to be a medieval rape 
joke, but earlier scholars instead declared class comedy at its root. Edmond 
Faral diagnosed in 1923 that the antithesis between “vilain” and “courtois” 
is what sustained the genre.!” William T. H. Jackson views it as “stressing the 
social inequality of contemporary society and making use of these inequalities 
to produce a type of realistic love poem which should act as a counter-blast to 
the more idealistic poetry of the troubadours and Minnesinger."!? For Jack- 
son, the butt of the joke is the knight, indicating the genre's authorship by 
clerics or those influenced by clerical ideas. The pastourelle's *stress on the 
difference in rank and the significance of the difference for the contemporary 
reader have often been ignored by critics": the knight is coarse, “little better 
than... a buffoon,” showing that he is completely inept at the courtly ideals 


17. See Edmond Faral, *La pastourelle," Romania 49 (1923): 235-36. 
18. William T. H. Jackson, “The Medieval Pastourelle as a Satirical Genre,” Philological Quar- 
terly 31 (1952): 156. 
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he should be exemplifying.!? The fate of the shepherdess was of lesser impor- 
tance; that the knight sometimes forced her into sex signaled only his falling 
short of the courtly ideas he ought instead to be espousing. As Faral puts it: 
“A knight forces the consent of a shepherdess: that is not courtliness—such an 
ugly action ought to be condemned. But see how the adventure takes an unex- 
pected turn: the victim is happy, she declares it, she sings about it, we laugh, 
that's just how shepherdesses are! "?9 

By the 1980s and 1990s, White female feminists from North America shifted 
the focus from class to gender, making the plight of the woman in these songs 
much more central to their interpretation. In line with then contemporary 
feminist campaigns against sexual violence, they dismissed earlier treatments 
that focused on class because of their rationalization or even aestheticization 
of such violence, which, they argued, functioned to minimize the pastourelle's 
status as a rape narrative. Kathryn Gravdal, for example, critiquing the use of 
class to rationalize pastourelle rape in earlier scholarship, insists instead that 
“the pastourelle genre mediates class conflict by displacing it onto a sexual 
axis where its violence can be directed at the figure of the woman.”! She goes 
on to say that *while the pastourelle may seek to explore and reflect upon 
class conflict, it also codifies and maintains another reality, sexual experience, 
through its representations of male violence against women."?? Looking back 
on this period from the twenty-first century, Jennifer Saltzstein comments that 
*in heated arguments during the 19905 literary scholars failed to reach a con- 
sensus, some casting the medieval pastourelle as an aestheticization or even 
outright celebration of rape, while others characterized rape as a notable but 
ancillary aspect of the song genre.” 23 

Feminists nonetheless granted that pastourelle violence in general had 
its roots in social class: Smith sees pastourelle violence as *in keeping with 
shepherd society's typically rudimentary manner of working out intraclass 
power dynamics, in implied contrast to the refined social politics of the poet's 
milieu.”24 And modern scholars agree that, despite the use of refrains, peasant 
characters, and a *lower register," these are courtly poems, so the class element 
is at least as important for the way that it thematizes the use of power between 


19. Jackson, *The Medieval Pastourelle as a Satirical Genre," 158, 164. 

20. Faral, “La pastourelle,” 234: “Un chevalier force la volonté d'une pastoure: ce n'est pas 
courtoisie; une si laide action veut être honnie. Mais voici que l'aventure tourne de façon inatten- 
due: la victime est heureuse, elle le déclare, elle le chante: on rit: ainsi sont les pastoures!" 

21. Kathryn Gravdal, Ravishing Maidens: Writing Rape in Medieval French Literature and 
Law (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1991), 105-6. 

22. Gravdal, Ravishing Maidens, 108. 

23. Jennifer Saltzstein, *Rape and Repentance in Two Medieval Motets," Journal of the Amer- 
ican Musicological Society 70, no. 3 (2017): 584. 

24. Smith, The Medieval French Pastourelle Tradition, 27. 
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individuals. Nearly all commentators cite Andreas Capellanus's twelfth- 
century De Arte Honeste Amandi (“Love of peasants" in book r, chapter 11) as 
a way of showing that conflation of class and sexual violence was actually 
endemic in the prevailing discourse of the Middle Ages.?5 Capellanus advises 
those who fall in love with peasant women to first praise and then *embrace 
[them] violently” (violento . . . amplexu) in a convenient location.?" Christo- 
pher Callahan exemplifies Gravdal's claims when noting of those pastourelles 
that follow Capellanus's prescription of praise before rape that *the lyric ele- 
ment ...tempers [the genre's] transgressive violence by making it a kind of 
game.”?8 Carissa M. Harris, conversely, specifically maps Capellanus's exem- 
plum onto real-world threat, claiming that many pastourelles are framed as 
“decidedly nonfictional” while acknowledging that they often exhibit “cracks 
in the . . . facade of veracity” that reveal their troubling fictionality.?? As a 
woman of color writing from an explicitly Black feminist and confessional 
#metoo perspective, Harris proposes an intersectional analysis in which her 
own experience of race interacts with her readings of gender and class in the 
poetry she analyzes.?? The power of these multiple perspectives is that they 
allow her to view the pastourelle as having *multiple effects, which function 
both to reinforce and to challenge rape culture."?! 

Modern approaches to the sexual violence in the classic pastourelle result 
acutely from later twentieth- and early twenty-first-century legal attitudes to 
harassment, and from a feminist rejection of victim-blaming narratives in the 
context of rape, sexual harassment, and assault.?? These attitudes make perfect 
sense in modern feminist terms: the shepherdess is simply minding her own 
business; she is at work. The knight has no right to proposition her, let alone to 
take sexual pleasure from the encounter without her consent. That he does so 


25. Jackson comments that even though Alfred Jeanroy is tempted by the idea they originated 
in rustic dance, Jeanroy still ultimately acknowledges the courtly milieu of the pastourelle; see 
Jackson, “The Medieval Pastourelle as a Satirical Genre,” 156. 

26. See, for example, Jackson, *The Medieval Pastourelle as a Satirical Genre," 159, 165; 
Smith, The Medieval French Pastourelle Tradition, 31; Christopher J. Callahan, “Hybrid Dis- 
course and Performance in the Old French Pastourelle,” French Forum 27,no. 1 (2002): 1, 21n17; 
Saltzstein, *Rape and Repentance in Two Medieval Motets," 583-84. See also the comments 
about the contested role of this text in definitions of courtly love per se in chapter 2. 

27. See P. G. Walsh, ed., Andreas Capellanus, On Love (London: Duckworth, 1982), bk. r, 
chap. rr, 222: “Si vero et illarum te feminarum amor forte attraxerit, eas pluribus laudibus ef- 
ferre memento, et, si locum inveneris opportunum, non differas assumere quod petebas et violento 
potiri amplexu." 

28. Callahan, “Hybrid Discourse and Performance in the Old French Pastourelle,” 21n17. 

29. Carissa M. Harris, “Pastourelle Fictionalities," New Literary History 51, no. 1 (2020): 
239-40. 

30. See Harris, Obscene Pedagogies. 

31. Harris, “Pastourelle Fictionalities,” 240. 

32. See Corinne J. Saunders, Rape and Ravishment in the Literature of Medieval England 
(Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell, 2001), 8-15; Harris, Obscene Pedagogies, 4-11. 
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can be made to resonate with feminist understanding of harassment based on 
intersecting categories of youth, single status, class, and gender. While I share 
the assumption that the pastourelle can be linked to potential real-life situa- 
tions for its medieval audiences, I think we should be more cautious in assum- 
ing that these have much in common with ours. In my analysis toward the end 
of this chapter, the real-life situation in question is not knightly interactions 
with peasant women in the open field (or the supposedly equivalent predations 
of powerful older male film producers with young female actors), but the field 
of imaginative desire, shared or solo, in the aristocratic bedroom. 

A central focus of analysis in individual pastourelle texts has been the 
words of the shepherdess herself. Her frequent expression of pleasure in the 
act of sex either during or afterwards, despite her prior resistance, appears to 
be the knight's own wish fulfillment via one of the common myths of rape 
culture 27 The representation of a female voice within a male-voiced poem is 
what feminists identify as a typical misogynist trick: the woman damned from 
her own mouth, often by being easily bribed into sex through the knight's gift 
of a beautiful belt or money. Worse is when she is *retrospectively" persuaded 
by the sex itself, as in those many texts where the knight *throws her on the 
grass," has sex with her, and she ends up asking him to stay or commenting 
on how the act itself has finally won her over to loving him. Clearly the self- 
regarding knight would imagine, like the self-regarding male *pickup artist" of 
today, that a woman will no longer resist when she knows what she is missing; 
hers is “token resistance."?^ The idea that the woman is, whether she herself 
knows it or not, actually desirous of sexual intercourse with whoever comes 
along fits an antifeminist image of women then and now as sexually voracious, 
that is, rape myth number one: she was asking for it. 

Feminist critique of earlier male-authored scholarship on the pastourelle 
rejects the way it broadly accepts the *good cheer" of the shepherdess or oth- 
erwise downplays the actuality of rape.?? In particular, Smith finds notions 
such as *simultaneous or after-the-fact consent" to be “self-contradictory 
concepts."?6 The logical problem that besets male and female scholars alike 
is that this sexual act cannot both be rape and be enjoyed by the shepherd- 
ess, so one part of the shepherdess's utterance is inauthentic. This is another 
rape myth: she lied. Harris, using a contemporary language of victimhood, 
comments that “these lyrics’ refusal to acknowledge victims' suffering, cou- 
pled with the woman's subsequent expressions of pleasure or her thanks and 


33. See Harris, Obscene Pedagogies, 10. 

34. This scientistic and misogynist emphasis on women's bodily arousal being somehow 
“truer” than their feelings or rational speech is discussed in chap. 3 (“On Arousal”) of Katherine 
Angel, Tomorrow Sex Will Be Good Again: Women and Desire in the Age of Consent (London: 
Verso, 2021), 69-92. 

35. See the summary in Smith, The Medieval French Pastourelle Tradition, 36-37. 

36. Smith, The Medieval French Pastourelle Tradition, 37; see also the summary, 285-89. 
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request for more, discourages empathy and downplays rape's seriousness, 
implying that assault is a trivial event and that women's refusals are always 
open to reversal even after the fact.” 37 But both pre-feminist and feminist argu- 
ments are caught by the same problem: that of the shepherdess's inconsistency. 
Those assuming that it is “not really rape” think her “no” means she is playing 
hard to get, and that her pleasure after the act is true; those who posit a rape 
believe her *no" but not her retrospective *yes," her *change of heart." In this 
way, the feminist argument and the older misogynistic arguments both run 
the risk of supposing that the woman has lied, just at different points in the 
scenario. The earlier commentators are seemingly happy with saying she lied 
before the event, but feminists know that *she lied" is a rape myth so have to 
attribute the retrospective consent not to the woman but to the knight's lying 
representation of what she says (i.e., it is an issue of voice). But what if she 
was not lying either time? This would require us to accept, as Katherine Angel 
urges, changeability and uncertainty in desire that the inflexible way consent 
discourse is typically framed rules out of court.?? 

The issue of voice raises the difficult but central question of the audience for 
the pastourelle: Who is gaining pleasure from it? Gravdal uses the pastourelle 
to look at *the crucial questions of audience" and, using psychoanalytical the- 
ories of male audiences and male writers, shows how through *highly formal- 
ized, esthetic devices such as meter or music, through the use of character and 
narrative as intellectual defenses, and through the formulation of moral and 
political problems, the [male] pastourelle authors allow the [male] audience to 
overcome their own inner censors or scruples and to contemplate rape with 
pleasure."?? Smith, too, seems to assume a male audience and claims specifi- 
cally that the woman's fear is erotic for the man, implying that it is erotic for 
the man within the pastourelle (the knight) and his knightly colleagues listen- 
ing to the song: *The knight is engaged in an auto-erotic encounter with his 
own power, and recounting it sustains its effect, affirming with each telling the 
dominant power structure within which he speaks and his own power as the 
voice controlling it all."^? Thus, when scholars read these kinds of pastourelles, 
the issue of voice is central: much analysis hinges particularly on how seriously 
one takes the direct speech or song of the shepherdess within the pastourelle, 
which often forms the refrain. Gravdal views the timing of humor as central 
to hiding the violence inherent in the political reality of the scene. For Smith, 
there is no true feminine voice in these songs, only the knight's ventriloquiza- 
tion of the shepherdess, a vocal puppet controlled by his violent sexual desires. 


37. Harris, Obscene Pedagogies, 106-7. 
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As already noted, this is a reaction to those earliest modern commentators 
who took the shepherdess’s words at face value. 

An assumption that the only producers and consumers of the pastourelle are 
men is, I think, unsustainable, and has been rejected, for example, in Harris’s 
valuable consideration of the genre in a context of female same-sex pedagogy. 
Harris, who wants “to listen to the fictive voice of the rape survivor,” notes 
that these are “female voices, fashioned by a male author to represent misogy- 
nist fantasies of female corporeality” but insists that they “can also be heard to 
rewrite the tales in which they appear."^! To reclaim the “emancipatory poten- 
tial” of these texts from their “misogynistic appropriation,” she points out 
that they are performed by women, even if composed by men (something, as 
I will discuss, borne out by Chauvency).42 Harris thus sees the feminine voice 
in pastourelles, especially those voiced exclusively by women, as advancing 
same-sex pedagogy within the song (in songs in which women give advice to 
another woman or women), between the song and the women in the audience, 
and in performance when they perform with other women. She claims there is 
an understudied history of women’s informal sexual education to which these 
songs contribute, which takes women’s desire and pleasure into account. 
While she perhaps gets closest to the perspective I will propose, Harris mainly 
considers texts in Middle English and Scots that are later than my focus here, 
and she introduces these by means of a rather rough essentialization of the 
medieval French pastourelle tradition as being particularly violent, misogynis- 
tic, and rapey. ^^ In addition, she claims that “the voices from these pastourelles 

. . were sung by living women in alehouses, at village festivals, and among 
friends," which may be true for her later songs but is not the case with French 
pastourelles, which are a resolutely aristocratic genre. 

Following Harris, I too will argue that there is emancipatory potential in 
these songs and also that they are the songs of real women, but in my reading, 
for the French pastourelle at least, this potential is not their consoling fictions 
or teaching of rape avoidance. For these pastourelles, in the context of D308, 
those real women who are enjoying them are very specifically not in the same 
categories as the peasant women in the songs. Because of this—because I want 
to stress and work with what Harris might rightly view as the noble privilege 
of the women who enjoyed the pastourelle—I am inclined to explore how the 


41. Harris, Obscene Pedagogies, 11, in part quoting E. Jane Burns, Bodytalk: When Women 
Speak in Old French Literature (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1993), 4-7. 
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genre might nonetheless have represented a form of fictive fantasy identifica- 
tion, made safe precisely because of its social and class distance from key 
aspects of those women's real lives.*6 Harris cautions that fictionality is the 
“convenient interpretative escape hatch" of critics *unwilling to grapple with 
the genres sexual violence."^7 Here she lumps William D. Paden and Evelyn 
Birge Vitz together as exemplifying this trend, but in fact it is only Paden who 
really uses fictionality in this way. Vitz by contrast says something closer to 
what I am proposing, which is to view the genre as presenting “fantasies” to 
allow audiences to “toy with . . . deeds and identities that they would not nec- 
essarily choose for themselves.” #8 And I go further: these are deeds and identi- 
ties that the audience members cannot choose, and the fantasy of them was, 
for medieval noblewomen at least, an escape hatch that was not convenient 
and interpretative but necessary and sexual. Such a reading does *grapple with 
the genre's sexual violence" because it views the pastourelle not as entirely 
fictional but as its own real performed *scene" (in the court or in the mind), 
which stages a power play pleasurable to at least some of its audience, includ- 
ing women. 

The idea of the singer of the song ventriloquizing the woman's direct speech 
assumes that there is a gap between the voice of the knight and the voice of 
the woman whose direct speech he (truthfully or not) reports. But earlier writ- 
ers assumed no similar gap between the knightly je of the poem and the poet 
who writes.^? Once we add to the fact of the je voicing the “pastoure,” the gap 
between authorial voice and the je, there are other possibilities. It is equally 
possible that the je, rather than being the speaker controlling the words and 
song of the shepherdess (and thus giving her fake agency that damns her as 
a sexually voracious or avaricious member of the lower orders), is himself a 
figure on whom the author (who is not to be equated with the je) has a per- 
spective that can be adduced by viewing him or her as an unreliable narrator 
of a kind. Given that most of these poems are anonymous, we do not know 
the sex of the author. Imagining that at least some of these are written by 
women might permit the opposite power move: seeing these songs as what, 
to rewrite Pierre Bec's antifeminist move in feminist terms, one might term 
“textualité masculine," with the shepherdess giving voice to a knight whose 
maleness is a purely textual construct (and, indeed, even some of the songs 
included by modern scholars are entirely feminine voiced, a feature expanded 


46. And here I am not claiming that noblewomen did not experience sexual violence, but just 
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once the entire subsection of D308 is considered; see the indicative examples 
in section 5.4). 

For now, it is worth noting only that there is an important further layer in 
the issue of voice here which relates to the pastourelle as a potential fantasy 
version of a sexual “scene.” The pastourelle is a song that is performed musi- 
cally by a singer who is not (or by singers who are not) the knightly je that 
they perform at the outset, but also is or are not the poet-composer-author 
of the poem either. The poem is very clearly performatively marked as a fic- 
tion and thus opens up a “scene” of play for the varied personae it stages. 
Thus there are several layers of subjectivity that have to be kept in mind: the 
author, the performer, the narrative of the je, his direct speech, and the speech 
of the addressed person who sings or speaks directly within the narrative of 
the je. Add to this that refrains often self-ventriloquize—for example, as seen 
in chapter 4's Tues4 refrain, when a group of joyful individuals passing by 
refer to themselves in song as the “joyful folk that are passing by" (Par ci pes- 
sent gens de joie!)—and the situation becomes either irremediably complex (if 
one emphasizes the negative aspects of sexual violence) or beautifully polyva- 
lent (if one emphasizes the positive aspects of sexual desire, perhaps including 
violent fantasies). 


The issue of truth raised earlier now appears more complicated. What if 
everything the shepherdess says is completely “true” and she really has been 
persuaded by the pleasure of sex that she should have consented in the first 
place? Or, what if the non-consent is itself consensual, part of a play with the 
idea of rape, of a kind known in contemporary BDSM as “edge play”?>° It 
is not necessary to discard more menacing kinds of reading—which remain 
open—to reclaim these other possibilities. As discussed, for pre-feminist 
readings, the shepherdess was lying when she resisted and her pleasure in sex 
with the knight was revealed retrospectively; for feminists, the lack of con- 
sent was real and the later pleasure either a ventriloquized lie by the je or the 
coerced speech of a traumatized rape victim. Both readings insist on the fixity 
of a desire that can be straightforwardly known and expressed. A third kind 
of reading is possible if one is willing to countenance certain kinds of female 
desire, and the idea of sex as play, including a play with power and violence. 
These are desires that might be present in the audience members for the pas- 
tourelle and thus be projected onto the—safely distant, even nonexistent— 
figures in the song. Masochistic interpretations of courtly love have often 
been advanced as a reading of courtly love poetry for male desire, with the 
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woman as a token in a homosocial exchange.?! Ideas of female masochism 
or, as I will argue, the importance of rape fantasy to legitimating female 
desire in sexually constrained societies has, conversely, been little consid- 
ered. If taking feminine desire seriously, as Harris also attempts to do within 
pastourelle fictionality's *numerous directions that are at once illuminating, 
harmful and generative," potentially attracts criticism, it is criticism that is 
familiar from other areas of queer desire (that is, any desire that is not from a 
heteronormative male perspective).?? Such criticism was a staple of the “sex 
wars" of the 1980s, which coalesced around pornography and BDSM. For 
some feminists, sexual practices in which women are subjected to physical 
violence always merely reinscribe patriarchal norms and promote violence 
against women.?? 

Moving beyond the idea of ventriloquism seems pertinent: the knight him- 
self is a construct. While most pastourelles are anonymous, even where they are 
not, their authors are largely not knights.?^ And we do not know if they were 
performed by a single singer (whether or not accompanied by an instrument) 
or whether the dialogic portions would have suggested, enabled, or indeed 
mandated the performance by two (or more) singers. The je of the woman 
in a pastourelle is thus only potentially mediated through the knight, but is 
also always mediated through the poet (possibly a minor cleric), who may no 
longer have been known and, given the longevity of the genre, may have been 
long dead, who was in turn mediated through the singer or singers and then, 
once the performance was over, through the listener's memory. These multiple 
layers present useful gaps that offer manifold hermeneutic possibilities. More- 
over, the gender of those involved in performance is important. The suppres- 
sion of feminine agency by its voicing through the male narrator might well 
be evaded if, for example, a woman sang the part of the shepherdess, which 
makes it particularly frustrating that we know nearly as little about the actual 
performance of pastourelles as we do, for example, about the performance 
of jeux-partis. Chauvency, however, potentially offers us a glimpse of such a 
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performance. Toward the end of the next section I draw on its description of a 
robardel—a dance performed by noblewomen representing both shepherdess 
and shepherd—as a possible way of contextualizing section 5.4's discussion of 
the range of songs in D308's pastourelle subsection. First, though, it is worth 
considering another context: that of modern studies of female rape fantasy. 


5.3. The Pastourelle as Female Erotic Fantasy 


Smith's suggestion that the woman's fear is erotic for the man within the pas- 
tourelle, that is, for the knight and, by extension, for his knightly colleagues 
listening to the song, implies that the rape fantasy is a male fantasy of being a 
rapist, of raping. While this possibility remains open, I want to focus instead 
on what pleasure the pastourelle might have held for an audience including 
women, which involves invoking the seeming paradox of pleasurable rape. 
I am not the first person to suggest that there is a way of imagining the pas- 
tourelle as pleasurable and as fantasy.?? The idea of pleasurable rape is very 
specifically not a real-life situation, but is a well-attested phenomenon in 
modern studies of female sexual fantasy, and has attracted attention precisely 
because of its seemingly paradoxical combination of pleasure at the thought of 
something that, if real, would be the very opposite of pleasurable.?6 

Earlier commentators who have discussed the erotic power of rape did so 
when female rape fantasy was conceptualized within an essentially Freud- 
ian misogyny which insisted that women want to be raped because they are 
masochistic. I draw, instead, on more recent empirical work by psychologists 
and sexologists that categorically distinguishes pleasurable rape fantasy from 
masochism.?7 By bringing this work into my overall methodological frame of 
sexual scripting, I treat the pastourelle rape fantasy as an imaginative script 
in order to understand how its audience members might have used it in their 
real sex lives, how it reflected and constructed sexual scripts at cultural, inter- 
psychic, and, most importantly for women, intrapsychic levels. Notably, I will 
be not merely reading the pastourelle as a poem, but thinking about it as 
a musical and embodied performance, something most scholars have mini- 
mized in their interpretations. Arguably hearing it, dancing it, and singing it, 
and then ultimately holding it in one's head, enabled it—and particularly its 
refrains—to effect a sort of sonic-sexual world-building for musically suscep- 
tible individuals. 
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In dismissing the idea of pastourelle as female rape fantasy, Gravdal mainly 
counters Helen Hazen, whose study of rape in (non-medieval) romance fiction 
denies any meaningful representation between the fictional representation and 
the act it fictionalizes. Hazen's work was largely inspired by the prevalence of 
rape in romance novels, written for female readers’ pleasure, stories in which 
the female protagonist was often raped by the romantic hero before even- 
tually marrying him.?? Gravdal disapprovingly cites Hazen's argument that 
“rape is a salutary female wish, a sign of an unrepressed woman's libido," and 
that “there is no connection between literary and real rape."?? For Gravdal, 
Hazen's romanticization of ravishment *blurs the distinction between seduc- 
tion and aggression." 60 Gravdal caricatures those holding such a view, alleging 
they belong to a school of thought in which *it is naive and unscholarly to 
connect real rape to its literary portrayal."6! Two things are worth stressing 
in response. First, I do not make the case that there is no connection between 
literary rape and real rape, just as there is not 70 connection between violence 
in modern single-shooter computer games and contemporary real-life gun vio- 
lence, but it is just that the connection is neither simple nor one of simple 
replication; there is not a mechanism of cause and effect, nor even a simple 
mirroring of reality. And second, Hazen’s idea that female rape fantasies 
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many people who enjoy violence as recreation in fictive settings (for example, computer games, 
films, horror novels) do so precisely because they do not experience these things in real life. Stud- 
ies of violence and crime in the genre of *Nordic Noir" have commented, for example, *One of 
the biggest paradoxes about the success of Nordic Noir is that [sic] fact that the rates of crime 
in Scandinavia are famously low"; Dinesh Bhugra, *Nordic Noir: Fact, Fiction, Fetish, Fantasy," 
The Lancet Psychiatry 3, no. 2 (2016): 114; see also Kerstin Bergman, “The Captivating Chill: 
Why Readers Desire Nordic Noir,” Scandinavian-Canadian Studies Journal/Etudes scandinaves au 
Canada 22 (2014): 80-89. Rape designed for female readers’ pleasure is a persistent feature of the 
romantic genre fiction that Hazen studied, even though the original rationale (that readers would 
accept extra- or premarital sex only if the woman had not consented) has declined in power; see 
Pamela Regis, A Natural History of the Romance Novel (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2003). 
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are an expression of “an unrepressed woman's libido" is part of a Freudian 
idea taken up by feminism, which, as I have noted, is now rejected by empiri- 
cal study.®? More recent studies argue conversely that they serve the highly 
repressed female libido, particularly within the context of societies that highly 
constrain expressions of female desire and limit sexual practices for women. 
Although they are not considering historical societies, medieval aristocratic 
courts would fit this category well. Ideals of chastity (that is, sexual activity 
confined to marital relations for the sake of procreation) were particularly 
important for aristocratic women, whose most central function was to provide 
legitimate continuation of the bloodline.64 

An idea that pastourelles are useful to women resonates with Harris's under- 
standing of what the English pastourelles she reads teach their female readers: 
while she views obscenity in general as perpetuating rape culture and edu- 
cating men about gendered embodiment, she sees pastourelles as articulating 
female desire, shedding light on inequality, and teaching audiences about rape's 
harms.® Harris views the woman's voice at the end of many English examples 
as enabling the representation of resistance through *survivor speech" and the 
generation of empathy, which she sees as part of anti-rape education. She also 
notes that the variety in outcomes in these lyrics allows readers to see rape 
not as a single narrative. In fact, a similar variety of outcomes is found in the 
French examples, and there too the woman often speaks.Ó6 At issue, as dis- 
cussed earlier, is the truth value of the female voice, mediated as it is through 


63. Joseph W. Critelli and Jenny M. Bivona, *Women's Erotic Rape Fantasies: An Evaluation 
of Theory and Research," Journal of Sex Research 45 (2008): 57, notes how Freud, and after him 
Helene Deutsch, were taken up in later feminist writings—notably Susan Brownmiller, Against 
Our Will: Men, Women, and Rape (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1975); and Diana E. H. Rus- 
sell, *Pornography and Violence: What Does the New Research Say?," in Take Back the Night: 
Women on Pornography, ed. Laura Lederer (New York: William Morrow, 1980), 218-28—to sup- 
port claims that rape fantasies are masochistic and pathological, and that women who have them 
are therefore wrong, perverted, and immoral. These are similar to feminist claims about BDSM 
on women made at the height of the *sex wars" of the 1980s by some of the same feminists; see 
note 53. 

64. Confusingly, Gravdal goes on to entertain this very idea when she berates critics who 
claim that *female audiences enjoy and even create the market for rape scenes" for using the 
psychoanalytic idea of wish fulfillment. She says that another way of viewing it is as “the anxiety- 
mastery" fantasy, in which women can *contemplate sexual violence without fear of consequence 

. . not because they wished to be victims of rape [the wish fulfillment fantasy she rejects] but 
rather because they can, in the safe space of imagination, explore violent conflicts between men 
and women and rehearse strategies for living with male aggression." Gravdal, Ravishing Maidens, 
18. In this view, the text is *an imaginary locus in which [women] could stage their anxieties about 
living in a world in which rape was a daily reality and perhaps achieve a sense of mastery, however 
fleeting, over their fears" (Gravdal, Ravisbing Maidens, 18), a thought similar to that pursued later 
more fully by Harris (see the discussion in the text). 

65. Harris, Obscene Pedagogies, 103. 

66. Harris engages with French examples only indirectly, drawing very selectively on the 
evidence to manufacture a dichotomy between French and English pastourelles that I argue is 
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the male first-person knight. It should be noted that Harris's analysis, perhaps 
inadvertently, implies a few rape myths of its own: that there are different sorts 
of rape and that if there are things women can do or understand to avoid rape, 
they are therefore at least partly to blame if rape does happen. As for master- 
ing their fears through a fictional staging of them, it seems unlikely to me that 
the fears of an aristocratic woman would have many similarities with those 
of a lone-working single peasant woman. Aristocratic women were usually 
multiply attended, even outdoors, and had access to horses and other forms of 
conveyance that would make their being out alone on foot in land they did not 
own a very remote possibility. Instead, it seems plausible that the pastourelle 
provided a way of bearing—or even enjoying—sexual interaction not actively 
sought from the woman's own desire but which was instigated by their hus- 
bands, and which, in the legal and cultural context of the time, was considered 
a marital duty or debt rather than rape.67 

The setting and situation in the classic pastourelle, and even more those in 
the other kinds of “objective pastourelle,” are deliberately removed from the 
personal identity of those listening to them being sung. Given the strong class 
identification present in medieval society, it seems likely that noblewomen 
would have had a stronger identification with the category “noble” than the 
category *women," and would feel particularly remote from a shepherdess. In 
any case, as the example from Chauvency suggests, the pastourelle shepherd- 
ess is not a real shepherdess but a noblewoman staging a fictional shepherd- 
ess. And here I want to return to my earlier point about the importance of 
reintegrating the other kinds of song that D308 counts as pastourelle, either 
those in which there is no knight at all, or those in which the knight is just 
an observer or a reporter of an entirely rustic scene. The idea that all these 
types of pastourelles might represent various kinds of fantasy seems appeal- 
ing and plausible: the *aristocratic slumming" fantasy of being a shepherdess 
or a shepherd oneself, the fantasy of being the watching knight, entertained 
by rustics, the fantasy of being the knight encountering a beautiful shepherd- 
ess with whom one can have casual sex, the fantasy of being a shepherd 
heroically defending one's beloved from a marauding knight, or, indeed, the 
fantasy of rape. 

As already noted, since Hazen and Gravdal were writing, significantly more 
and methodologically different work has been undertaken on the prevalence 
and typologies (and potential meaning and use) of women's rape fantasies. 
The psychoanalytical studies that took Freud's negativity (and misogyny) as 
their basis have been replaced by the work of psychologists in the field of 
sex research, as well as by consideration of the ethics of fictive actions by 


chimerical (see note 44). French pastourelles, as shown later in the chapter, are very diverse, espe- 
cially once the genre definition is widened to include all of those in D308. 
67. See Vitz, “Rereading Rape in Medieval Literature,” 23-24. 
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philosophers.$? In a pair of articles from 2008 and 2009, Jenny Bivona and 
Joseph Critelli provide an evaluation of theory and research into women's 
erotic rape fantasies and then present an analysis of their prevalence, frequency, 
and contents.6? Their conclusions have a number of findings that are poten- 
tially informative for an understanding of pastourelles, including understand- 
ing why some of the songs in D308's subsection are even included as being 
part of this genre, despite their lack of explicit shepherds or shepherdesses. 
Bivona and Critelli found that in practice, 31 to 57 percent of women have 
fantasies involving forced sex and that for 9 to 17 percent of them it was 
their favorite kind of fantasy. This leads them to ask the question that fol- 
lows once Freud's idea that women genuinely want to be raped is abandoned: 
*Why have a fantasy about an event that, in real life, would be repugnant and 
traumatic?" In outlining various answers to this question, they provide the 
one, already alluded to, which is particularly pertinent here: it allows women 
with high sex guilt to avoid blame and anxiety and, in this way, enjoy sex.’! 
Aspects of the debate over the content of contemporary rape fantasies echo 
those for the classic pastourelle: the only earlier empirical study (by E. J. Kanin 
in 1983) had claimed that women's rape fantasies do not offer a realistic depic- 
tion of rape but are aggressive seductions in which the woman *gives only 
token verbal resistance, if any, to a desired sexual encounter," thereby echoing 
the face-value interpretations of the pastourelle by earlier critics."? By con- 
trast, Bivona and Critelli explicitly “believe that if a rape fantasy involves the 
use of force to coerce sex against the will of a woman's self-character, it should 
qualify as a rape fantasy, regardless of fear or sexual arousal.” 7? In short, if a 
woman self-reports a rape fantasy as a rape fantasy, it is fantasy rape, whether 
or not it might seem zot to be rape because she wants it and/or enjoys it. In this 
Bivona and Critelli, like feminist readers of the pastourelle, believe women and 
therefore see the sex in a reported fantasy as rape because the woman says it 
is (even though she might also say at some point that it is enjoyable, implying 


68. For those earlier studies, citing Freud, see, for example, Sheldon H. Kardener, *Rape Fan- 
tasies," Journal of Religion and Health 14, no. 1 (1975): 50-57. Hazen refers to feminists’ belief 
that rape fantasies are culturally conditioned because women are conditioned to be victims, citing 
Nancy Gager and Cathleen Schurr, Sexual Assault (New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1976); see 
Hazen, Endless Rapture, 18-19. 

69. Critelli and Bivona, *Women's Erotic Rape Fantasies"; and Bivona and Critelli, *The Na- 
ture of Women's Rape Fantasies." 

70. Bivona and Critelli, “The Nature of Women's Rape Fantasies,” 33. 

71. Critelli and Bivona, *Women's Erotic Rape Fantasies," 63-64. While the earlier article 
suggested this theory lacked strong evidence, they maintained it was nonetheless *premature to 
conclude that this theory is not helpful for understanding rape fantasies" (63). In the later study 
they surveyed over three hundred women and attempted to answer empirical questions about the 
prevalence, frequency, and content of their rape fantasies. 

72. Bivona and Critelli, “The Nature of Women's Rape Fantasies," 34, citing E. J. Kanin, 
*Female Rape Fantasies: A Victimization Study," Victimology: An International Journal 7 (1982): 
114-21; compare the words of Faral, cited in note 20. 

73. Bivona and Critelli, “The Nature of Women's Rape Fantasies,” 33. 
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that it is not rape)./^ Unlike both pre-feminist and feminist readings, however, 
Bivona and Critelli do not condemn the fantasy rape as immoral. For them 
it is effectively ethically neutral because it is a fantasy devised by and for the 
pleasure of the woman who is imagining herself in this situation.” In this they 
accord with philosophical treatments of the ethics of “fictive imagining.” 76 
In a rape fantasy, the individual controls a scenario in which activities are 
against the will of her “self-character,” so that “from the point of view of the 
self-character, there is non-consent, and these are rape fantasies." 7 Essentially 
this is like consensual non-consent in BDSM: *From the viewpoint of the fan- 
tasizer, an implicit consent has been given and these fantasies might be viewed 
as ritual displays of male dominance and female surrender.” 7? 

Most relevant here is Bivona and Critelli's report of earlier work by Barbara 
E. Hariton and Jerome L. Singer, which found that, in a community sample 
of married women, having rape fantasies during intercourse correlated with 
marital contentment and erotic arousal leading to orgasm."? This, they theo- 
rize, is about sexual blame avoidance when women’s sexual expression is so 
tightly controlled that 


a sexual fantasy of their own in which they participate or seek out consensual 
sex may arouse anticipations of self-blame and feelings of guilt, anxiety, and de- 
pression, which would inhibit sexual gratification. By having the fantasy take the 
form of rape, the woman is forced to do something she does not want to do, so 
she cannot be blamed for what happens. The use of force combined with her non- 


consent allows her to avoid blame, reduce guilt and shame and therefore enhance 


sexual gratification as compared with engaging in a fantasy of consensual ses DU 


74. It should be noted that Bivona and Critelli report that the wording of their questionnaire 
made a difference, as *using the term rape to assess rape fantasies inappropriately suppresses 
prevalence estimates" (*The Nature of Women's Rape Fantasies," 43). This seems important in 
the pastourelle too, since the act is euphemistically referred to in the lexis of the song texts as a 
*game" or *pleasure." 

75. Bivona and Critelli assume that the woman imagines herself as the raped woman in the 
fantasy and their—young, university-student group—respondents did not cause them to question 
that assumption as I do in what follows. 

76. Stephen Kershnar and Brandon Cooke have both argued from a philosophical stance that 
fictive imagining cannot be immoral; see Stephen Kershnar, “The Moral Status of Sexual Fanta- 
sies," Public Affairs Quarterly 19, no. 4 (2005): 301-15. Stephen Kershnar, *Rape Fantasies and 
Virtue,” Public Affairs Quarterly 22, no. 3 (2008): 253-68; and Brandon Cooke, “Ethics and Fic- 
tive Imagining," Journal of Aestbetics and Art Criticism 72, no. 3 (2014): 317-27. 

77. Critelli and Bivona, “Women’s Erotic Rape Fantasies,” 58. 

78. Critelli and Bivona, “Women’s Erotic Rape Fantasies,” 58, citing Helen Fisher, The First 
Sex (New York: Random House, 1999). On consensual non-consent in rape-play, see further 
Dunkley and Brotto, “The Role of Consent in the Context of BDSM,” 664-65. 

79. See Critelli and Bivona, “Women’s Erotic Rape Fantasies,” 63, reporting E. Barbara Hari- 
ton and Jerome L. Singer, “Women’s Fantasies during Sexual Intercourse: Normative and Theo- 
retical Implications,” Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology 42 (1974): 313-22. 

80. Critelli and Bivona, “Women’s Erotic Rape Fantasies,” 63. 
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Bivona and Critelli note that while such an idea is not generally valid, it has 
special validity in women who use rape fantasies a lot, that is, some women in 
particular social contexts: 14 percent of Hariton and Singer's sample reported 
having rape fantasies during intercourse *very often." These women described 
their rape fantasies as highly erotic, often leading to orgasm. Women in this 
category reported having positive relationships with their husbands and being 
relatively passive during intercourse. These women were characterized as 
dependent, unobtrusive, controlled, serious, inquisitive, and conformist. One 
might readily argue that this applies mutatis mutandis to another set of women 
of a specific class in a specific historical context: medieval aristocratic women. 

The secondary literature on women's erotic rape fantasy is, however, pre- 
dominantly heteronormative: the assumption is of a rape of a woman by a man 
in which the woman fantasizes herself as the woman being raped. I would like 
to suggest that fantasy identifications might be rather more gender fluid than 
that. Arguably this heteronormative reading is what led to the assumptions 
noted earlier that suggested the pastourelle was a genre in which men staged 
their own erotic rape fantasy, imagining themselves as the knight. In this view, 
women's enjoyment of pastourelles would be seen as an internalization of 
male fantasies, a form of self-oppression.?! Susan Brownmiller observes that 
American culture is saturated with fantasies of men as the conquering sexual 
hero and sexual aggressor, while women's attractiveness to men is predicated 
on showing vulnerability and playing the victim. She argues that, as women 
have not been given the opportunity to explore and create their own sexual 
fantasies, the fantasies they do have are a product of male conditioning. In 
her view, rape fantasies are “a pitiful effort on the part of young girls . . . to 
find their sexuality within the context of male [desires]."*? While the power 
structures of patriarchy may be difficult to avoid (then and now), it seems 
far from clear that women should be condemned for generating what spaces 
of pleasure within them they can. It also seems unclear that they would be 
restricted within these fantasies to playing the same female and heterosexual 
roles that the world affords them. And this latter point becomes abundantly 
clear once we recall that real-life gender (and sexuality) are performances, as, 
too, are pastourelles. 

Arguably, one way in which the pastourelle is not a fantasy but is a genu- 
ine reality, embodied in human beings and happening in real life, is in its 


81. This is how Vitz views the feminist take on the pastourelle that she critiques, lamenting 
the senselessness of consciousness raising directed at women long dead: “It is curious (not to say 
grotesque) that we who are so fortunate should think of ourselves as Archetypal Victims, project- 
ing our sense of victimhood—our poetics and our hermeneutics of resentment and self-pity—back 
onto other, arguably less fortunate, eras, and trying to raise the consciousness of women dead for 
eight hundred years . . . to the fact that they were oppressed.” Vitz, “Rereading Rape in Medieval 
Literature," 24-25. 

82. Brownmiller, Against Our Will, 325, cited in Critelli and Bivona, *Women's Erotic Rape 
Fantasies,” 66. 
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live performance. Thinking about the possibilities that this might have lent 
is therefore crucial. One of the small but highly suggestive pieces of evidence 
that we have about the performance of pastourelles occurs within the evening 
entertainments at the multi-day tournament event at Chauvency. It suggests 
rather different possibilities for self-identification and fantasy that various 
types of pastourelles might have offered their medieval audiences and, in 
particular, the women among them. In the description of the postprandial 
performances of singing and dancing on Tuesday, just as the energies of the 
feast start to dissipate near midnight (lines 2528-32), the text introduces 
what D308's text calls “la mokerie a romberdet" (line 2562; the other source 
has the more usual *robardel"). This “romberdet” or robardel is described as 
a theatrical presentation in which characters representing a shepherd and a 
shepherdess act out a short scene in which, because the former steals kisses 
from the latter (essentially forcing his sexual attentions on her), he is a *little 
thief? (rombardel).5? 

The moment of the pastourelle performance, which happens nearly at mid- 
night, is described as the *height" of Tuesday's merriment and follows the 
series of eight refrains already outlined in chapter 4. Everyone in the hall is 
seated when a young girl descends from an upper chamber, dressed as a shep- 
herdess in a sleeveless gown of red silk with little bells that draw attention to 
her movements. Curious squires asking her name are told that she is Agnes de 
Florenville, who was related to the Chiny family by mariage, Hi The knights 
and ladies are all seated, and Perrine d'Esch, also wearing a costume, plays 
beautifully on a fiddle (she “violoit,” line 2547). This is a different kind of 
performance from the preceding refrain exchange, involving dressing up and 
a distinction between those participating and those seated and watching. Sud- 
denly a young boy leaps into the middle of Agnes-as-shepherdess's path, a 
Robinet (“little Robin,” line 2552), an attractive boy with his clothes hitched 
up who is playing the part of a simple shepherd, “the very image of one of 
those grotesques carved on the end of a citole! "9? 

The *mokerie a romberdet" (line 2562) is not a classic-type pastourelle but 
one of the so-called objective types, in which the rustics amuse themselves; 
nonetheless, it lies well within the orbit of the pastourelle genre as a whole as 
represented in D308's Song Collection subsection. The robardel dance is men- 
tioned specifically in several of D308's own pastourelles, including in P2 (dis- 
cussed later in this chapter), as one of the features of rustic festivities among 


83. Regalado describes this costumed scene as “a pantomime in which a shepherd dances, 
leaps, and finally steals two kisses from a shepherdess." Regalado, *Picturing the Story of Chivalry 
in Jacques Bretel’s Tournoi de Chauvency,” 348. 

84. Her mother-in-law was Isabeau de Chiny; see Clemmensen, “Le Tournoi de Chauvency,” 
no. 74 and no. 69. 

85. “Tailliés au chief d'une sitolle,” line 2553. 
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shepherds and shepherdesses.96 Dancing the parts of shepherdess and shep- 
herd here, however, are two courtly ladies, Agnes de Florenville and Jeanette 
de Boinville. The theatrical nature of this scene gives them the opportunity to 
behave differently, to the extent that the narrator initially does not recognize the 
identity of the latter, revealing his misperception and then his disbelief at the truth 
in twenty-four lines of banter between himself and a “valet” (lines 2579-2602). 

The presentation of the two ladies’ performance is highly sensual and deeply 
animated by the music provided by the vielle player. With his hood twisted up 
into a *raffish bicorn” and his gloves swinging from his back, the shepherd 
“dances and prances and jumps and whoops and then, laughing, begs for the 
hand in marriage and beats at the ground with his fists” (lines 2563-2666).87 
And this, says the narrator, was the least of it: 


Car?? cant il sant la pucelete 

Les rains, lou pis, les mamelette, 

Adont li samble qu'il soit rois. 

De fin orgoil s'an vait si rois 2570 
Qu'il ne touche n'a ciel n'a terre; 

Petit li est de l'autrui guerre, 

An son desdut est moult a aise. 

Ij. fois a retorner la baise 

Ains k'elle fust bien avisee. 2575 
Adont comanse la risee, 

Et dient tuit par la mason 

Qui li baixiers fut de saixon. 


When he started feeling her buttocks, breast, and nipple he felt like a king! He 
strutted away so stiff with pride that he might have been walking on air. He 
hadn't a thought for her: he was lost in his own bliss! Back he came and kissed her 
twice while she wasn't looking; everyone laughed and said the kissing was more 
appropriate!®? 


86. In P2 (L'autre jour par un matin, RS1374) the fourth shepherd, Gautier, does the robardel 
elegantly because of his newly greased thumbless mittens (see the discussion later in this chapter); 
in Prr (Guillaume le Vinier, Quant ces mouxons sont faillies, RS13 so) *Robardiauz font ronbar- 
dies" (robardellers do robardels) at the outset to set the post-harvest scene of rustic festivities; in 
P35 (A lai follie a Don Martin, RS1363) Gui does the robardel as one of four named shepherds 
who each play a specific part in front of a “king” sitting on a cushion; and in P42 (S'est tout la 
jus con dist sor l'olive, RS1653) a group of shepherds are doing the robardel while Robin plays 
his flute. 

87. “Si balle et danse et hue et tume, / Et an riant gite la pume, / Puis fiert a terre de ces mains; / 
Mais ancor a tot ces. ij. mains." 

88. MS: Cort; reading from Mons. 

89. Bryant, The Tournaments at Le Hem and Chauvency, 96, translating Chauvency, lines 


2567-78. 
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This kind of invasive sexualized touching is distinct from the courtly touch of 
mere fingers that had preceded it. As Regalado notes, the rather restrained il- 
lustration of the dance in the manuscript is undercut by being situated over the 
line which reads, *Si balle et danse et hue et tume" (line 2563; *s/he dances and 
prances and whoops and jumps"), so that this effusive verbal list effectively 
captions the picture.?0 

Jackie, the narrator-as-participant-witness, confesses to struggling to take 
in what he is being told he has just seen. He says he believed for quite a while 
that a young chap was taking liberties here.?! In a bit of literary fashioning 
that becomes standard in the fourteenth-century dits of Machaut, the voice 
of the narrating je (Jackie) is manipulated by Jacques Bretel qua author so as 
to give additional layers between the action and its interpretation, layers that 
would provide a source of pleasure and discussion for the aristocratic readers 
and audience for this work.?? The work presents various intra-work audiences 
with different levels of knowledge operating here (the assorted people watch- 
ing Jeannette, Jacques as a witness-participant within his poem, the valet who 
explains the truth to him), which replicate and interact with the extra-work 
audiences listening to Chauvency being read to them. The narrator's willing- 
ness to believe that Jeannette is a man perhaps indicates that a man might 
have been able—through cross-dressing his class—to play a trick that would 
enable him to touch a courtly lady in a transgressive way, to be the *young 
chap taking liberties" that the narrator had been fooled into thinking she is. 
While in reality no courtly lady has been touched indecently by a man, the 
scene presents a simulation of just such transgressive touching while, for those 
who know, giving an equally transgressive scene of female cross-dressing and 
homosexual interaction between two women, all in front of a group of mixed- 
sex voyeurs. The narrator's unwillingness to believe that a woman can so con- 
vincingly play the role of a man is a measure of how, once role-playing begins, 
it offers overlapping and diverse points of identification and arousal, for both 
those playing and those watching. 

The layers here invite multiple theoretical approaches. This is a literary 
work, a piece of fiction, but one that would, as standard in medieval courts, 
have been read aloud to a group, with the listening group replicating the voy- 
euristic group described. Then the realistic events described give a literary 
refraction of more kinds of musico-literary performances with which those lis- 
tening to Chauvency would have been familiar, notably pastourelles, which are 


90. See Regalado, “Picturing the Story of Chivalry in Jacques Bretel's Tournoi de Chauvency,” 
348. The illustration does not show Perrine playing her fiddle as described in the text (lines 2547- 
48), but instead depicts a man playing a tabor. 

91. *Grant piece m'ait fait aidier [recte: cuidier, Mons] / Que se fust aucuns damoisiaus / 
C’ainsi feist ces anviaus,” lines 2600-2602. 

92. Here I interpret Bretel's play with poetic identity, much as Kevin Brownlee does Machaut’s 
in Poetic Identity in Guillaume de Machaut (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1984). 
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here *staged" without a clear separation between performance space and audi- 
ence space, involve role-play, and present a sexualized *scene" that invokes the 
idea of consensual non-consent through its presentation of groping and minor 
sexual assault for the pleasure of the male character in the scene and those 
watching. The multiple layers in this scene resonate productively with recent 
ethnographies of both LARP and BDSM, with the latter presenting a more 
useful comparison since it entails play with specifically sexual fantasy, acted 
out. In addition, approaches to medieval theater or medieval *performance 
art" (feasting, games, and tournaments) that eschew any clear-cut disjunction 
between actors and audience in terms of space and personnel remain perti- 
nent.?? By combining these approaches it is possible to argue that the scene 
presented in Chauvency is less like a full theatrical event or staged playlet, 
and more like a *scene" in the context of some forms of BDSM play, complete 
with interested spectators watching. This fits particularly well with the flex- 
ibility of gender in such a scene, allowing multiple different points of sexual 
identification.?^ 

The BDSM practices studied by Margot Danielle Weiss and Staci Newmahr 
respond to culturally contingent sexual practices and norms, and the specif- 
ics of sadism and masochism are historically locatable and modern.?? Never- 
theless, the underlying features—the role of creative (and often consensual) 
play with interpersonal power imbalances as a means of generating responses 
that are variously psychological, erotic, sensual, and sexual—seem broadly 
applicable here.?6 As noted in chapter 2, the sexual and erotic in the BDSM 
scene can be subordinate to other kinds of satisfactions, which Newmahr has 
linked to flow-states that can be readily associated with anything in which 
one deploys technical skills to achieve something physically and mentally 
demanding, including sports, dancing, and playing music.?7 That both Weiss's 
and Newmahr's approaches are ethnographic make them more similar to the 


93. See, for example, Sarah Lynne Bowman, ed., Tbe Wyrd Con Companion Book 2014 (n.p., 
2014); Montola, *On the Edge of the Magic Circle"; Weiss, Techniques of Pleasure; Newmahr, 
Playing on the Edge; Celeste Pietrusza, “Kink in Flux: BDSM Theory and Sexual Praxis" (PhD 
diss., Duquesne University, 2019); Symes, A Common Stage; and Normore, A Feast for the Eyes. 

94. See the discussion later in this chapter and Megan R. Yost, “Sexual Fantasies of S/M Prac- 
titioners: The Impact of Gender and S/M Role on Fantasy Content,” in Langdridge and Barker, 
Safe, Sane, and Consensual. The idea of gender “crossplay” in LARP and its attraction for trans 
participants is considered in Olga Vorobyeva, “Crossgender Role-Playing: Gender Attitudes in 
Russian and European Live-Action Role-Playing Games,” in Working Papers, Centre for German 
and European Studies, Bielefeld University, 2016, https://zdes.spbu.ru/images/working_papers/ 
wp_2016/WP_Vorobyeva.pdf. 

95. See, for example, the brief summary in Newmahr, Playing on the Edge, 66. 

96. Newmahr's later work has focused specifically on eroticism that is distinct from sex and 
sexual behavior; see Staci Newmahr, *Eroticism as Embodied Emotion: The Erotics of Renais- 
sance Faire,” Symbolic Interaction 37 (2014): 209-25. 

97. See Newmahr, Playing on the Edge, 95-98 (on “flow”) and her chap. 3 (on role-play). 
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sociological perspective of sexual scripting, although they do not specifically 
invoke this methodology. 

The robardel dance of Chauvency shares with many of the pastourelles 
in D308 a play with transgressive actions and the staging of violence and 
non-consent that makes the “play” in a BDSM “scene” a good comparative 
fit. Moreover, the pastourelle and BDSM have attracted similar critiques and 
theorization, with feminist commentators often invoking disquiet about how 
the presentation of fictional versions of such things for the purpose of pleasure 
might relate to real life. As noted earlier, Harris assumes a fairly straightforward 
representation of real-life rape which the audience might use creatively to 
think about rape, oppression, and resistance; but she also broaches the idea of 
desire and female transgression, both of which would seem to be more avail- 
able if, as Chauvency suggests, the performance situation was for noblewomen 
to perform both roles. The class and gender distance between noblewomen 
and peasants would make this clearly a play with identities not even possibly 
owned by the participants. Megan R. Yost has claimed that fantasy is the core 
of BDSM play and notes how the play elements transform what appears to 
be violence into play through *keying," that is, the setting of collaborative 
limits and scripting.?? Rejecting the usual defense of consent (which BDSM: 
detractors are apt to disallow and disbelieve, ascribing it to a false conscious- 
ness), Patrick D. Hopkins differentiates between replication and simulation. 
In simulations of scenes of patriarchal sexuality, for example, beliefs can be 
replayed into a different contextual field.?? For Hopkins, people involved in 
BDSM *do not rape, they do rape scenes" in which all the participants are 
aware of the “different contextual field.” 100 For Yost, as for most commenta- 
tors on BDSM, this renders unpleasant activities pleasurable, enabling even 
the eroticization of slavery through historically inaccurate fantasy versions.!0! 
Play with a taboo—edge play, sometimes rendered as *edgy play"—is therefore 


98. See Yost, *Sexual Fantasies of S/M Practitioners," 143, citing Thomas S. Weinberg, *Sad- 
ism and Masochism: Sociological Perspectives," Bulletin of tbe American Academy of Psychiatry 
and the Law 6 (1978): 290, who in turn takes the idea from Goffman, The Presentation of Self 
in Everyday Life. 

99. Patrick D. Hopkins, *Rethinking Sadomasochism: Feminism, Interpretation, and Simula- 
tion," Hypatia 9 (1994): 123. 

roo. Hopkins, “Rethinking Sadomasochism,” 123. 

ror. Just as White women submissives doing rape scenes have been criticized by feminists, 
Black women who participate in edge play with slavery have been criticized by anti-racists for re- 
inscribing existing structures of power. While critics argue that this dichotomy of response comes 
down to one's personal beliefs about whether play with a taboo is ethically acceptable given that 
it at once replicates and potentially repeats that taboo, practitioners are interested only in the 
powerful erotics that can be drawn from this irresolvable dialectic. Practitioners and educators in 
the BDSM community, such as Mollena Williams-Haas, an African American woman living with 
her older White Austrian husband in a master-slave relationship, refutes the relevance of others’ 
negative judgments. This accords with Hopkins's sense that the *SMists do not enslave, they do 
slave scenes” (“Rethinking Sadomasochism,” 123). 
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a close parallel for the medieval pastourelle, making it immaterial whether we 
think it is a pernicious misogynist genre or a bit of light medieval humor in 
which the female underdog frequently gets the last laugh. For those finding 
pleasure in its various fantasy identifications, it is precisely the knowledge that 
it plays with an unpleasant or traumatic situation (here, sex forced via struc- 
tures of power along lines of both gender and usually also class) that provides 
the erotic charge. Of course, like BDSM, access to that charge involves an 
acceptance of that particular contextual field, of the script that provides the 
distanced context in which edge play can safely take place. 

The robardel is *safe" because it takes place in the contextual field of the 
pastourelle and courtly play in a communal, indoors, festive space. The musi- 
cal aspect here is vital, being part of the stylization that detracts from the real- 
ism of the situation and allows the contextual field to be established. In the 
robardel this appears to be a purely instrumental accompaniment on the fid- 
dle. In the pastourelle, it has two musical layers: the fact that the song is sung 
in the first place and then the singing of another song within the song, a special 
kind of diegetic singing within a song. Even if the classic pastourelles were not, 
as the robardel is, acted out in company with mixed-sex nobles (or even same- 
sex nobles), the narratives that they clearly describe could be readily imagined 
as scenes and brought to life by aspects of embodied vocal performance. Given 
the use of refrains, sung repeatedly, to accompany physical movements in the 
lives of nobles (see chapter 4), the role of the refrain in the pastourelle assumes 
a particular power to transfer these eroticized scenes from the courtly hall to 
the aristocratic bedroom. My argument is that the catchy and repeated refrains 
of pastourelle shepherdesses could readily be deployed by aristocratic ladies 
in private scenes that could appropriate and channel erotic frisson whether 
from being forced (but actually wanting to be) as a woman (or *bottom") or 
from doing the forcing (expertly so that it is actually enjoyed) as the knight 
(the “top”). 

A BDSM scene reading gives a considerable amount of agency back to the 
shepherdess and also makes the shepherdess's cheeriness about being forced 
and her ability to be bought with money and gifts take on another kind of 
meaning. À knight or other noble might well “find” his wife on the very day 
that he has sex with her for the first time (as the knight usually *finds" the 
shepherdess), since aristocratic marriages were arranged by families and were 
not dependent on the reality of love or shared personal interests. Instead, the 
interest that was shared was generally financial, based in property, money, 
gifts: the marriage was essentially paid for, and the agreement of the woman 
in question was indeed *forced" by the acceptance of gifts and the sexual 
*acceptance" of the man. Might the cheer of the shepherdess offer a consoling 
image of a woman perhaps resistant, perhaps initially forced, but ultimately 
acquiescing or even enjoying her subjection? After all, the agency for this sub- 
mission is her own: she *dresses" as a shepherdess (at least vocally) to show 
her subjection and then, like a siren, draws the knight to her with her song. 
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In BDSM ethnographies, the dominant top frequently takes pride in respond- 
ing correctly to the sounds made by the submissive bottom, regardless of the 
verbal-semantic content of protests to stop (since these are part of the scene's 
normative script of *resistance"). In the pastourelle, analogously, the shep- 
herdess offers verbal resistance but sonic noises of encouragement. 

Allowing song culture at court to contain such overtly erotic scenes may 
have usefully circumvented the need for desire to be generated by any kind 
of personal erotic attachment, since desire can be generated by imagining the 
scene itself. As Newmahr points out when she is justifying the non-sexual erotic 
nature of the BDSM scene she was observing, play can take place between two 
people who are not (initially) attracted to each other.!0? This was likely the 
reality for many aristocratic couples. Also, and very importantly, Chauvency’s 
robardel shows us the ways in which gender can shift: if a woman finds the 
fantasy of being a man with dominant sexual and economic power erotic, it is 
possible to identify with that role. That Jeanette plays the shepherd here is just 
a reminder of how amenable Others are to role-play. 

In contemporary BDSM, the gendering of power does not map neatly onto 
the gender of those playing with that power in the context of specific scenes 
but instead allows for play with gender itself, which many find erotic.!0? How 
exciting might it have been to some medieval women to experience not just the 
powerful (but passive) position of being a feudal lord offered to the dame in 
the courtly love song, but to feel you could become a powerful male, whether 
a shepherd, stealing kisses from a feminine-gendered love object, or even (in 
other songs) a noble male, out alone on your horse, taking what you desire 
from lower-class individuals with a freedom you could never really have? It 
is worth recalling that we are told that as Jeannette-as-shepherd intimately 
touches Agnes-as-shepherdess, “he felt like a king! . . . he hadn't a thought for 
her, he was lost in his own bliss." Thus role identification for female listen- 
ers to the pastourelle depends on whether their own erotic response is more 
aroused by domination or submission, not on the gender of the characters in 
the scene. And this thought extends to male listeners too: in classic pastourel- 
les, a male courtier might imagine himself as the knight, but equally might 
enjoy becoming the shepherdess, whether being wily and sassy with the knight 
or being outsmarted by him and having to “take it like a girl.” 104 If that sounds 
far-fetched, it is worth remembering that the narrator's disbelief at Jeannette's 
being a woman reveals that Jacques thought he had been enjoying watching 
a boy behave in an overtly sexualized manner, touching and kissing a lady 


102. Newmahr, Playing on the Edge, 68. 

103. Yost, “Sexual Fantasies of S/M Practitioners," 15-156. 

104. Although it is centuries later, this resonates suggestively with the terms in which the 
Comte de Bressac justifies the superiority of male homosexuality in Sade's Justine; see Donatien 
Alphonse François de Sade, Justine, or the Misfortunes of Virtue, a New Translation by John Phil- 
lips, Oxford Classics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 55. 
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costumed as a shepherdess. Whether Jacques was enjoying sexual display as a 
voyeur, or whether he was imagining himself as that boy, his discovery that he 
has imagined himself as a boy played by a woman forcing himself on a woman 
considerably complicates and queers his perspective. Moreover, the roles of the 
male and female characters are not invariable, as a consideration of the entire 
subsection attests; and outside those here in D308, even the “classic” type 
occasionally has the shepherdess forcing the knight. !0? 

And a pair of pastourelle texts in D308 offer a further alternative, if more 
straightforwardly queer perspective on the *classic" encounter. The text of 
L'autre jour je chivachoie (P 54, RS1696) is closely related in its first stanza to the 
earlier P7, Lautrier mi chivachoie (RS1703). Both texts are given in figure 5.2, 
and a comparison shows up an unexpected aspect in P54. There the knightly je 
riding out pensively enters a physical space replete with all the markers of the 
classic pastourelle found in P7. The similarity of the opening of both songs raises 
expectation that exactly the same kind of encounter will follow: the knight will 
discover a shepherdess and turn his horse toward her. Except it is not a shep- 
herdess that he finds but, less normatively, a shepherd, whose low emotion-filled 
singing and peerless beauty make the knight turn his horse toward him. 

In other pastourelles where they are characters, shepherds are derided as 
violent, lower class, and immoral, or merely observed and reported as being 
entertaining in their drunken dancing and rustic music making. Here the 
shepherd is described in terms markedly similar to those that would be used 
if he were a shepherdess: he has a peerless noble body (cors gent, line 1.5); 
he is sweetly singing an impassioned refrain, begging his sweet Alinette not 
to kill him in a voice described as lowish (quassette, line 1.8) and beautiful 
(serie, line 2.7). Despite being male, the shepherd is feminized by his nar- 
rative positioning, as well as by his use of refrain rhymes with the *-ette" 
diminutives that often feature in the songs of shepherdesses. The progress of 
the narrative is also that of the classic pastourelle: the knight's thoughts stop 
wandering, he makes his way to the shepherd and asks him why he is singing 
his song; in the third stanza, here the last, the shepherd replies, explaining 
that he is loyally in love with someone else and is waiting for that person— 
exactly the kinds of reasons the shepherdess gives the knight, both in P7 and 
elsewhere. In D308's unique copy of P54 there is no denouement: whether 
this was left open by the poet or simply prudently omitted by the scribe, 
the possibilities remain open and would surely have prompted some kind of 
response from the performing community and audience for this song.!06 The 
shepherd has been cast so clearly in the role of the love-inflamed, physically 


105. See L'autre jour en un jardin (RS1322), a unicum in V, Paden, The Medieval Pastourelle, 
I:118—19, no. 37. 

106. This idea is treated further in the discussion later in this chapter of L'autre jour je cheva- 
choie (Pr; RS974 = 1697), which similarly lacks a denouement. Because the pastourelles of D308 
have not been fully considered, such open-endedness has been neglected in Old French stanzaic 


P54 


I 

L'autre jour je chivachoie 

Pancis si con suis sovant; 

Leiz un bouchet qui verdoie, 

Pres d'un preit et lons de gent, 

Truix pastor, de son cors gent 
Ne vos par out mie; 

Mais de volanteit jolie 
Chante a voix quassette: 

"Amorete doucette, 
Ne m'ocieiz Alinette!” 


II 
Kant l'oy, pais ne m'anoie; 
Mon panceir laix errainment; 
Ver li droitement m'avoie, 
Et li di sans maltalent: 
“Bergiers, di moi bonement, 
Ne point ne detrie: 
Por coi dis a voix serie 
An ta chansonette: 
‘Amorette doucette 
Ne m'ocieiz, Alinette’?” 


Il 

“Certes sire, ke j’ai joie 

De ceu ke j’ain loialment, 

Alinette a cui m’otroie: 

Le pa[s]tour si atant. 

Et por ceu ke durement 
Crien ke ne m'oblie, 

Chant que moie a lai foieie 
De mai voix lordette: 

‘Amorette doucette 
Ne m’ocieis, Alinette.’’ 


H 


Translation of P54 


I 
The other day I was out riding, 


P7 
I 


L'autrier mi chivachoie, 

Pencis com suis sovent 

Leis un boix qui verdoie; 

Pres d'un preit lons de gent 

Trovai pastoure qui gardoit sa proie; 
Kant je la vix, vers li tornai ma voie. 


Translation of P7 


I 
The other day I was out riding, 


thoughtful as I often am; in a little 
wood that was coming into leaf beside 
a meadow and far from people, I found 
a shepherdess who was keeping her 


thoughtful as I often am; in a little 
wood that was coming into leaf 
beside a meadow and far from 
people, I found a shepherd whose 


noble body you've never come 
across the equal of; but from 


flock; when I saw her, I turned my way 
toward her. 


merry willingness he was singing 
in a low voice: “sweet little love, 
don't kill me, Alinette.” 


Figure 5.2. Text and translation comparing L'autre jour je chivachoie (P54, RS1696) with the 
first stanza of L'autrier mi chivachoie (P7, RS1703) 


* MS: Et li di sans nul maltalent. 
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H 

When I heard him, it didn't 
irritate me; my thoughts left off 
their wandering; I went straight 
across to him, and said without 
ill-feeling: *Shepherd, tell me good 
and proper, without holding back 
any point: why sayest thou in 
this siren voice in thy little song: 
*sweet little love, don't kill me, 
Alinette’?” 


Il 

“Indeed, sire, it’s that I have joy 
in that which I loyally love— 
Alinette, to whom I have granted 
myself: and I’m here awaiting 

this shepherdess. And this is why 
I harshly cry out that she not 
forget me, [and I] sing so that she 
hear me at the fair with my heavy 
[well-projected] little voice: ‘sweet 
little love, don't kill me, Alinette. ” 


Figure 5.2. (Continued) 


attractive ingenue, his siren song distracting a passing knight, that a sexual 
outcome cannot be ruled out. Perhaps here we have a more overt instance 
of the potential queering of the pastourelle which always exists, even in, for 
example, P7, allowing a male listener with same-sex desires to imagine him- 
self as the shepherd or the knight, depending on his preferred placement in 
the nexus of power relations that are, in P54, configured purely as ones of 
status (class) rather than gender. 


In suggesting that these songs are fantasy, I want to probe their use as vital 
props in the intrapsychic and interpersonal imaginations of aristocrats in their 
real sex lives. In our more visually centered culture, pornographic visual images 
(static or moving) are more typically deployed as a way of accessing erotic 
charge. Here, instead, I explore the powerful memorial trigger that the melodic 


forms and seen instead as a hallmark either of pastourelle-type motet texts (which are de facto 
a single *stanza," and which Christopher Page, in Discarding Images: Reflections on Music and 
Culture in Medieval France |Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993], 48, sees as a parody of the 
pastourelle proper) or of the Occitan pastorela (see Léglu, “Identifying the Toza in Medieval Oc- 
citan Pastorela and Old French Pastourelle,” 139). Instead, I view such open-endedness as marking 
the pastourelle, like many aspects of courtly literary activity, as actively inviting a response, much 
as the lack of judgment in typical jeux-partis does. 
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component of song offers, especially when linked to emotive verbal expression 
set within a narrative scene. Embodied and performative but also sonic and 
fleeting, song potentially functions in all three domains of sexual scripting. On 
the one hand, its performance in group settings at court gives song a central 
place in aristocratic social life. On the other hand, the strong interaction of 
melody and memory makes it available in individual and private settings, and 
thereby potentially a key ingredient of intimate life too.!07 As cultural scripts, 
songs are the abstracted description of roles and institutions—the very narra- 
tive kinds of cultural scripts that might well form the basis of interpersonal 
scripts, since they provide *organization of mutually shared conventions that 
allows two or more actors to participate in a complex act involving mutual 
dependence."!08 But they also offer, especially in their multimedia, sensory, 
processual, performative, lyric, and non-narrative aspects, elements that are 
capable of creating fantasy, a symbolic reorganization of reality that links indi- 
vidual desires to social meanings. This intrapsychic level is where difficulties 
involved in enacting interpersonal scripts are worked out within the general 
context of cultural scenarios by means of fragmentary symbolic materials. For 
Simon and Gagnon, this is *from mass media or from local experience," but 
this seems to be what the varied play spaces of court cultural activity might 
provide.!0? Courtly leisure activities thereby allow the individuals who engage 
in them (in the porous spaces between audience member and performer) to 
develop their unique sexuality and erotic responses, even in the context of the 
social reality of sexual activity for medieval aristocrats, especially—but not 
only—for the highly constrained sexuality of aristocratic women. 

The final section of this chapter examines some examples from the begin- 
ning of the pastourelle subsection of D308 in precisely these terms—as 
fantasies—and, where melodies are available, considers the role of the musical 
aspect of these songs as sexual scripts. 


5.4. Melody and Fantasy in D308's Pastourelles 


In the pastourelles in D308's subsection, the most common formal aspect is the 
presence of a song within a song, that is, a refrain. These are the same kinds of 
musico-textual items that are sung by themselves in the refrain exchanges and 


107. Melody and musical instruction are frequent metaphors for sexual pleasure in medi- 
eval poetry; see, for example, A[uguste Henry Edouard, Marquis de] Queux de Saint-Hilaire and 
Gaston Raynaud, eds., Œuvres complètes de Eustache Deschamps, 11 vols. (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 
1878-1903), 6:113-15, no. 1169; Jesse M. Gellrich, “The Parody of Medieval Music in the Mill- 
er's Tale," Journal of English and Germanic Philology 73 (1974): 176-88. 

108. Wiederman, *Sexual Script Theory," 8, citing Gagnon and Simon, Sexual Conduct, 18. 

109. Gagnon, “The Explicit and Implicit Use of the Scripting Perspective in Sex Research," 7; 
see also Simon and Gagnon, *Sexual Scripts," 54; and the summary in Wiederman, *Sexual Script 
Theory," 8. 
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processional songs described in chapter 4, only in the pastourelles they have 
become incorporated into a larger form, one usually built around their repeti- 
tion.!!9 Typically the refrain is the direct speech—as we have seen in chapter 4, 
usually highly emotive—of one of the characters, often (but not always) dis- 
tinct from the je of the pastourelle as a whole, often (but not always) a shep- 
herdess. As discussed earlier, the extent to which the je, a knight, ventriloquizes 
(and falsifies) these words has been central to feminist readings. In some songs 
he diegetically sings her refrain back to her, asking her what she means by it, 
much as he does to the shepherd in P 54. In others the refrain is lightly modi- 
fied to reflect the narrative turn of the song's denouement (see table 5.4). The 
rest of this chapter examines the songs at the start of the pastourelle subsection 
in order to show what consideration of the music might add to interpretations 
of the pastourelle. The range of songs, even early in the subsection, shows how 
much further beyond the modern scholarly conception the pastourelle reaches, 
ultimately prompting the question of how the pastourelle was understood by 
the compilers of D308. 

The concept of voice has had a lot of traction both in literary studies and in 
musicology, although the two disciplines rarely mean the same thing by it.!!! 
In historical musicology, one of the central critical uses of the idea of voice has 
been made by opera scholars, who have noted the ability of musical and lyric 
voice to transcend plotted elements of the narrative. Insofar as my examina- 
tion of the pastourelle takes it as a theatricalized narrative form of musical 
representation and reserves special attention for diegetic song within its basic 
non-diegetic sung frame, there are useful correspondences, although the staged 
nature of opera makes it significantly less porous than medieval courtly song. 
Earlier psychoanalytical work read nineteenth-century operas in particular as 
misogynistic forms animated by plots that contain and usually kill their female 
protagonists for transgressing social boundaries.!!? Responding in part to this 
work, Carolyn Abbate noted instead that these women's voices can supersede 
or transcend the plot, since voices can break out of the performative space 
and live on in the musical memories of the audience.!!? By analogy, the con- 
stant repeated refrain or refrains of the female voice in the pastourelle might 
equally come musically (as well as structurally, within the repeating form of 
the poem) to dominate listeners’ experiences and memories of the pastourelle. 


110. The song-type pastourelles lack a refrain, however; and the chansons avec des refrains 
have a refrain at the end of each stanza, but that refrain is different for each stanza. 

111. See the comments in Martha Feldman and Judith T. Zeitlin, “Introduction: The Clamor 
of Voices," in The Voice as Something More: Essays toward Materiality, ed. Martha Feldman 
and Judith T. Zeitlin (Chicago: University of Press, 2019), 3-36, and the essays in the rest of the 
volume. 

112. Notably Catherine Clément, Opera, or the Undoing of Women, trans. Betsy Wing 
(London: Virago, 1989). 

113. Carolyn Abbate, In Search of Opera (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001), 
responding to the emphasis on plot in Clément, Opera, or tbe Undoing of Women. 
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This experience would be furthered if the refrain were one already known 
as a standalone refrain or if this part of the performance were enacted by a 
feminine voice (whether sung by a woman, child, or male falsettist, simply by 
a voice and person different from the person singing the narrator). I therefore 
consider refrains central to the potential use of these pastourelles as sexual 
scripting tools in the real erotic lives of their listeners. The possibility for these 
short, easily memorable pieces of text and music—often already with the sta- 
tus of established quotations—to provide the basic building blocks not only of 
refrain-form songs but also of erotic memory that could be triggered by those 
songs will be considered as well. 


5.4.1. P1: The “Classic” Type? 


The tension between standardization and variability in the *classic" pastourelle 
enables the creation of tension and pleasure by the various options that arise 
at the denouement. As noted earlier, the full course of the pastourelle narrative 
in D308 takes place most commonly over five stanzas. In the *classic" type, 
the knight sees or hears the shepherdess in the first stanza; in the second he 
turns toward her; in the third he sits down and begs for her love; in the fourth 
we have her answer; and in the final stanza we have the outcome that causes 
the knight to continue on his way. For P54, I argued that a truncation of this 
scheme might withhold (on the page) a homosexual denouement that would 
become possible as a fantasy continuation in an intrapsychic script, or even 
as an actual continuation in impromptu (but non-literate) poetry. In general, 
when songs present fewer stanzas, the stanzas given might readily function as 
exemplary stanzas, designed to prompt continuation that, if not impromptu, 
would be fleshed out within the court setting by those who fancied trying their 
hand at poetry.!14 

The very first example in the subsection Pr (L'autre jour je chevachoie / Sor 
mon palefroit amblant, RS974= 1697) has only two stanzas and merely gives 
the basic situational setup: in the first stanza the je ambles at walking pace on 
his palfrey, comes across a shepherdess, and asks, in the refrain, for the garland 
that she is making; in the second stanza she refuses, and warns him that Robin 
is nearby in the hazel wood and will strike her with his little knob-ended club 
if he catches the knight chatting her up (see example 5.1a).!!° Pr is also atypi- 
cal in that the refrain, and thus the first direct speech within the song, is voiced 


114. This can be seen most acutely in cases where a first stanza alone is used as a motet voice 
and the longer song versions exist with different continuation stanzas in different manuscript 
sources. See the comments on GC34 (Quant lai saixon deziree, RSsos) in Thomson, “Interac- 
tion between Polyphonic Motets and Monophonic Songs in the Thirteenth Century," 142-48, 
especially the table comparing the continuation texts on 147-48; and Leach, “A Courtly Compila- 
tion,” 237-40 (NB: the song is incorrectly cited there as GC56). 

115. See also Paden, The Medieval Pastourelle, 1:240, no. 88; and Doss-Quinby, Rosenberg, 
and Aubrey, The Old French Ballette, 328-30, no. 113, the notes to which list earlier editions. 
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by the male narrator, something that occurs in only ten of the fifty-seven pas- 
tourelles in D308.!!6 Overall, nearly four times as many (thirty-nine songs) 
voice direct speech or song by a woman first. 

The opening pastourelle also invokes props typically suggestive of the poten- 
tially sexual nature of the encounter. First, a garland, here threaded through 
with the Virgin's own lily (muguet), suggesting the un-penetrated ring of the 
shepherdess's vagina. And second, Robin's potential violence with his *little 
knob-ended stick" (masuette) gives an image of another knob-ended phallic 
object, belittlingly or affectionately diminutive, giving a “little nick” (niket) to 
the shepherdess for potentially surrendering her “garland” to the knight. The 
voicing of the refrain in the second stanza is open to interpretation: either the 
knight renews his request despite her warning, or the direct speech of the shep- 
herdess in the stanza continues, with her parroting (sarcastically) his initial 
imprecation back to him verbatim. The song thus ends both unresolved and 
offering two different performance possibilities, which might presage several 
different denouements.! 7 

The first stanza of this song, with the refrain appearing before as well as 
after it, thus changing it formally from BalB to the related BalV type, is copied 
in the subsection of ballettes.!!? That the same song might belong to two dif- 
ferent genres in two different forms may have depended less on the form and 
more on whether it was performed to an audience of listening voyeurs or was 
danced by a singing group. It may be that the single-stanza version represents 
the original format, of which the Pr version represents a partial continua- 
tion in a repurposed pastourelle performance situation. In the original, shorter 
form, the first stanza might have been repeated for the length of the dance 
or have been provided with impromptu narrative continuations by a suitably 
skilled attendant minstrel. Certainly the refrain was one that would have been 
known to courtiers. It is not only found in the two D308 copies of this song 
but also additionally occurs as a refrain in a virelai-type song in Adam de la 
Halle's Jeu de Robin et Marion, a notated copy of which enables the likely 
melody to be sourced (see example 5.1b). 

Musically, one may observe many typical features of the refrains already 
examined in chapter 4 such as the rhythmic aspect, melodic contour, tonal 
emphases—like most of the refrains treated in chapter 4, it is based on F and 
has a clear tonal profile. Overall, it is very singable and satisfying, a complete 
little song of its own that could conceivably be sung repeatedly. The first two 
poetic lines together last as long as each of lines 3 and 4, giving three musical 
phrases. And those last two lines have the same verbal text as each other but are 


116. Half of these ten occurrences are in the first eight songs of the subsection. 

117. The term “nique” also signifies a small coin and a nod of the head, so there is ambiguity 
here, with Robin potentially paying the shepherdess off or nodding at her that she may do as she 
will. In this case, the two-stanza setup offers even more options for realization in any continuation. 

118. See Doss-Quinby, Rosenberg, and Aubrey, The Old French Ballette, 328—30, no. 113. 
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L'autre jour je chevachoie 
Sor mon palefroit amblant, 
Et trovai en mi mai voie 
Pastorelle aigniaus guardant 

Et chaipial faixant 

Partit a muguet 

[line missing] 

Je li di: *Marguet: 

Bargeronette, 

Tres dous compaignete, 
Doneis moi vostre chaipelet, 
Donneiz moi vostre chaipelet. 


II 
Elle dit: “Ce Dex me voie,” 
K'elle n'an feroit niant, 
*Robins est an la codroie, 
Qui revanrait maintenant. 
Cil vos voi ribant 
J'avrai teil niket 
De sa massuette 
Non avrez Marguet,” 


» 


CHAPTER 5 


The other day I was out riding on my ambling 
palfrey and I found in the middle of my path 
a shepherdess tending sheep and making 

a garland laced with lily of the valley. [I 

went over and] I said to her, *Margie, little 
shepherdess, sweetest little companion, give 
me your garland, give me your garland.” 


She says, “so help me God,” that she would 
do no such thing. “Robin is in the hazel grove, 
and will come back right away. If he sees you 
chatting me up, I will get such a smack from 
his little knob-ended club that you won't have 
Margie." “Little shepherdess, sweetest little 
companion, [give me your garland, give me 
your garland."] 


“ Bargeronette 
Tres dous compaignete 
[Doneis moi vostre chaipelet 
Doneis moi vostre chaipelet].” 


Example 5.1a. Text and translation of Pr (L'autre jour je chevachoie / Sor mon palefroit 
amblant, R$974 = 1697). 


differentiated by final pitch, establishing a protocol for open and closed tones 
and providing most of the musico-poetic weight of the refrain, emphasizing the 
imperative to “give me your garland." The final F ends refrain line 4, whereas 
the pitch a ends all other lines. The mid-line in the last two lines emphasizes G, 
a tertiary tonal goal, making the end's descent to F satisfying and final, particu- 
larly after the emphasis on b-fa at the opening and in the second half of refrain 
lines 3 and 4. The same sequence of pitches, realized slightly differently rhyth- 
mically and metrically, occurs at the end of the first musical phrase and the 
start of the second and third phrases (see the boxed pitches in example e "bi. 

Nothing about this refrain is difficult to sing: its melody flows in a nearly 
exclusively linear way throughout. The one leap in the first line is an easy 
upward tick before a leap to what is down only a semitone from the opening 
note b-fa. As that opening note is both held and repeated, it provides an easy 
memorial-aural *fix" for singers pitching both the c and the a. It thus gives a 
readily remembered soundworld through which to conjure up the sexual pos- 
sibilities of this opening pastourelle. This is a song legitimately heard, in the 
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Melody from W 


Bar - ge - ro-net - te Tres douscom - pai-gne - te, 


Don .-  neiz moi vo -stre chai - pe - let. 


Example s.rb. Likely melody of refrain vdB252 from Adam's Jeu in W. 


company of peers; there is nothing sinful and everything singful about it. It 
thus provides a cultural script that could be appropriated intrapsychically. Or, 
if the marital relationship be genuinely one of mutual attraction and commu- 
nication, an aristocratic couple could even deploy it interpsychically, playing 
it out like Chauvency’s Garland game itself, with its refrain citation exchanges 
and the clear double entendre of the man desiring and the woman giving her 
“garland.” The open-ended presentation of having fewer than the expected 
number of stanzas could have made it a particularly creative starting point, 
enabling maximum flexibility as to the degree of wooing and persuasion, as 
well as heterosexual and (if Robin appears) homosocial violence that the scene 
might entail. 

In Adam's Jeu this refrain is sung not by a knight but by Robin, exemplifying 
the potential for slippage between the fantasy roles of knight and Robin, both 
of which would be played by a nobleman or noblewoman. If the members of 
the audience for this pastourelle knew Adam's work (as seems likely from the 
strong representation of Adam's works in D308 overall; see chapter 3), it may 
have made available to them the more straightforwardly and unthreateningly 
amorous exchange of the garland for gifts of alms purse and belt, since in Jeu 
Marion modifies the refrain to affirm that *willingly I will give it you, my little 
friend." 11? Overall, the power of this refrain lies in its flexibility in allowing 


119. See Jeu, lines 175-86, and http://medmus.soton.ac.uk/7827/, accessed 30 July 2021. As 
in the version of Pr in D308’s ballette subsection (Bali 13), the refrain in Jews song comes at the 
beginning of the form. Moreover, the refrain's rhythms and rhymes pervade the whole stanza so 
that Adam's is likely a virelai, where the melody of the inner lines (the verses or couplet) is based 
on a modified version of the melodic material of the first two lines of the refrain. Adam's song 
therefore seems likely to represent an earlier musicalization of this refrain, animating the entire 
refrain form, whereas the version in Pr uses it as a piece of quoted material. 
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the person imagining to sing it regardless of whether they wish to play knight, 
shepherdess, or Robin; and the incomplete stanza count additionally permits 
whatever fantasy narrative may be most desired. 


5.4.2. P2: The “Objective” Type 


The second pastourelle in the D308 collection, L'autre jour par un matin / 
Sous une espinette (RS1374), contrasts in both form and content with Pr. 
Pr was a chanson à refrain and has the typical knightly narrator, encounter- 
ing a shepherdess in a classic pastourelle situation. P2 is a chanson avec des 
refrains and a so-called bergerie, describing the festivities of a group of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses (text and translation are given in example 5.2a).!#° 
This is what some modern commentators refer to as the *objective type" of 
pastourelle, although this particular example retains a first-person narrator. 
He is nonetheless “objective,” telling how he finds a group of four shepherd 
instrumentalists that he hears *under a hawthorn." In the opening stanza they 
are playing *muzete, / Pipe, flaiot, et fretel” (bagpipes, rustic flute, recorder, 
and panpipes); the one who begins the revels imitates the watchman and cries 
out, singing a refrain about how superlatively merry he is: *Si jolis, si mignos / 
Con je suis n'iert nuns jai" (no one was ever so merry or so fine as I am). The 
second shepherd leaps up to sing as the new king of the feast: *Il n'est viande 
/ Ke vaillet les matons" (there is no food as worthy as curdled milk). The 
third, Thierry, sings a refrain praising gluttony, and the fourth, Gautier, does 
a robardel dance in his elegant and newly greased thumbless mittens, singing 
a refrain that contains nonsense syllables imitating the sound of instrumental 
music, “La tridenne don denne, la tridenne don don.” In the final stanza, the 
shepherds head off *with great piping." Each taking his beloved by the hand, 
they do a great virelay, while Gautier plays his bagpipes and calls out to his 
Marion in the final refrain of the song. 

As is the case with most of the pastourelle refrains, four of the five 
refrains here are uniquely found in D308. The one refrain that has a con- 
cordance, however, like Pr provides a link to Adam de la Halle: P2's sec- 
ond stanza, one of two that stages the gluttony of the peasants, is also 
found, with notation, in the Jeu du Pelerin, a short work often ascribed 
to Adam and found uniquely in the manuscript that seems designed to 
transmit his entire corpus, W.!?! In addition, the text of P2 overall has 
broad similarities with the triplum of Adam's most widely copied and 
influential motet, Entre Adan et Haniket / Chief bien seans / APTATUR.!22 


120. My translation is based, with modifications, on Paden, The Medieval Pastourelle, 1:242— 
45, no. 89. 

121. Pelerin is in W, fols. 37r-39r; the refrain occurs at line roo, on fol. 38v. See http://med- 
mus.soton.ac.uk/9817/, accessed 30 July 2021. 

122. See Bradley, Authorship and Identity in Late Thirteenth-Century Motets, 58-74. 


P2 


I 
L'autre jour par un matin, 
Sous une espinette, 
un 123 

Chascuns ot muzete, 
Pipe, flaiot, et fretel. 
La muze au grant challemel 
Ait li uns fors traite; 
Por comencier lou rivel 
Contrefist la gaite. 
Et an chantant c'escriait: 

“Si jolis, si mignos 

Con je suis wiert nus jai." 


II 
Cant li uns des autre. iii. 
Oit sa vantance, 
An piez saillit sus toz drois, 
De chanteir s'avance, 
Car il fut de noviauz reis. 
Ces hoziaz ot takeneiz, 
Et par grant bobance 
Estoit d'un sac afubleis. 
Cai ke chascuns chante, 
Toz jors estoit sai chanson: 
“Il n'est viande 
Ke vaillet les matons." 


III 
Li tiers, ke Thieris ot non, 
Saut sus ces eschesses. 
An sa main tint. i. baston 
Dont chassoit ces vaiches. 
C'est vers les autres alleis, 
Dous festiaus ai atrempeis, 
Et dist, “je chantaixe 
Mais antre vos trois savels 
Plus ke je ne faice; 
Car on dist comunement: 
‘Dieus il n'est dance 

Ke dou dent 

Dou dant 

Dieus il n'est dance 

Ke dou dant.” 


The other day in the morning, under a 
hawthorn I found four shepherds, each one 
had small bagpipes, rustic flute, recorder, and 
panpipes.!24 One got out the bagpipe with 

the large tube.!25 To commence the revels he 
imitated the watchman. And in singing he cried 
out: “No one was every so merry or so fine as 
Iam." 


When one of the other three heard his boasting 
he leapt to his feet right away, coming forth 

to sing, since he was the new king [of the 
feast]. He had darned his tights and with great 
panache he was dressed in a sack. Whatever 
each sang, his song was always: “There is no 
food as worthy as curdled milk.” 


The third, who had the name Thierry, leapt on 
his stilts.!2° In his hand he held a club with 
which he herded his cows. He went toward the 
others, tuned two fifes, and said, “I would sing, 
but all three of you know more than I do as 
people always say: ‘God, there’s no dance but 
the tooth’s, the tooth’s; God, there’s no dance 
but the tooth’s!’”!27 


Example 5.2a. Text and translation of P2 (L'autre jour par un matin / Sous une espinette, 


RS1374). 
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IV 
Li quairs, qui ot non Gatiers, 
Si fist trop cointes 
Por ces moufles sans pouchiers, 
C'ot de novel ointes. 
Vait faisant lou ronbardel; 
Vestus fut d'un giperel 
Deguixiez sans pointe. 
An. i. boix leis. i. vaicel 
Oit lour acointe, 
Ki chantoient a haut son: 
*La tridenne don denne 
La tridenne don don." 


V 
Celle pairt vont li bergier 
A grant piperie: 
Par la main sans atargier 
Prant chascuns s'amie. 
Si ont fait grant veirelit. 
Gatiers la muze saixit, 
Qui les ambanie, 
Car nunz n'an seit plus de li 
Et puis si rescrie 
S'amiette Marion: 
“Sus, sus, loiriete 
Vez la ci, 
Vez la lai, 
Vez la ci, 
Belle sus sus loirion." 


Example 5.2a. (Continued) 


CHAPTER 5 


The fourth, who had the name Gautier, was 
made very elegant because of his thumbless 
mittens, which had new grease. He started 
doing the robardel, dressed in a tunic, disguised 
without stitching. In a wood beside a vale 

I heard their merrymaking, [as they] were 
singing with a loud sound, “La tridenne don 
denne, la tridenne don don." 


The shepherds went on their way with much 
piping: by the hand, without delay, each took 
his beloved. And so they did a great virelay. 
Gautier took the bagpipe and amused them 
all, for no one knew more than him about it 
[playing the bagpipes], and then he called out 
to his beloved little Marion: *Up, up, Loirete! 
Here she comes, there she goes! Here she 
comes, the pretty thing! Up, up, Loirion." 


The second-stanza refrain of P2—one of only two in Pelerin, where it is 
a standalone item—is the only part of P2 that can be recovered musically 
(see example 5.2b). The refrain tune is an open-ended phrase, in the second 
rhythmic mode (short-long), beginning and ending on a and spanning only 
a fifth, F-c. Like the refrain in Pr it is potentially F-based, with a as the 
“open” tone, but this P2's sole surviving refrain lacks a closed phrase, mak- 
ing this snippet infinitely repeatable and, presumably in the song context, 
fit to lead on to the following stanza. The shortness, syllabic setting, and 
jaunty profile make the melody memorable and simple in a singable way. 


123. MS: paistoriaus. 


124. Paden has *bagpipe, pipe, flageolet, flute." 


125. Possibly a chanter. 


126. Paden translates *spindly legs." 


127. Riviére suggests that the implication is that he prefers chewing (food) to dancing. 
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Melody from W 


H n'est vi -an - de Ke vail - let les ma - tons. 


Example 5.2b. Likely melody of refrain vdB893 from Pelerin in W. 


This is particularly because it repeats so many of the pitches immediately but 
does not repeat them within the phrase except for the opening and closing 
measures, which both have the pitch a. The paired measures (labeled X and 
Y in example 5.2b) not only alliterate (“viande” and “vaillet”) but also are 
identical in rhythm and contour but at different pitch levels, which between 
them contain all the pitches in between F and c except the a that is sung in 
the two measures that bookend them. 

Without the survival of the other refrains, it is impossible to say much more 
in detail about their role in the sexual scripts to which P2. might have lent itself. 
Nevertheless, central to this song's description of the diegetic singing it depicts is 
the link between singing and dancing, which also pertains to the courtly setting 
described in Chauvency.'28 The song specifically name-checks the very same 
dance—the robardel—in which Tuesday evening at the tournament culminates. 
And the virelai described at the end points likely signals the danced ballette 
form with the refrain first, akin to the other context of Pr's refrain in Adam's 
Jeu. The rich nexus of refrains in P2 would have provided a repository of danced 
tunes that accompany the various descriptive scenarios of Gautier, Thierry, and 
the other two as they perform for one another and their respective beloveds. 
Perhaps these melodies or the overall sense of dancing may have enabled an 
individual or couple to recall a live robardel dance at court, with the attendant 
memory of the erotic possibilities that such a staged presentation offers. 


5.4.3. Other Pastourelles: P3—5 


The first two songs open a contextual field for the rest of the subsection with 
the classic knight and shepherdess pastourelle of Pr followed by P2's descrip- 
tion of peasant merrymaking. They also outline a formal diversity, exhibiting 
two contrasting refrain types: fixed and changing. The next song, P5 (Pas- 
tourelle, R$605), completes the formal set by being in the only other frequently 
occurring formal type—a song without a refrain at all (see figure 5.3).12? 


128. It also pertains to the situation in Adam's motet, where the participants sing songs “old 
and new,” all “without books," as they dance; see Bradley, Authorship and Identity in Late Thir- 
teenth-Century Motets, 64-67. 

129. The translation is based, with modifications, on Paden, The Medieval Pastourelle, 1:108— 
9, no. 33. Strictly, the BalV-type will not occur until P6. 


P3 


Pastourelle 
Vi seant lès un bouxon; 
Mout fut belle 
Et de cors et de fasson. 
Leiz li m'assis a bandon, 
Si li dix: 
“Belle, je suis vostre amins; 
Receveis de moi?? cest don." 


II 
“Biau dous sire, 
Vos direz can ki vos siet; 
Mais a dire 
Ne cuit pais ke trop vos griet. 
Sachiez, c'il ne m'an meschiet; 
Ne cut pas 
Que de moi faciez vos gas, 
Car aillours li cuers me siet." 


III 
“Pastore,! 
Vos me meneis trop sor frain; 
Je n’ai cure 
D’autre ameir, talent ne fain. 
Ameis moi, car je vos ain; 
Je vos pri 
Et requier por Deu merci 
Con cilz qui est pris a l’ain.” 


IV 
“Par parolles, 
Sire, me samblez cortoiz; 
Mais si folle 
Ne me troverez des mois 
Ke je faice vos voloir. 
Poc vos vaut 
Biaus proiers, ce Dex me saut, 
Ke force n'est mie drois." 


V 

A la voie 
La pastore ce mist lors; 

À grant joie 
Vait deduxant son gent cors. 
Mout li siet bien ces depors; 

Elle dit: 

“Chivaliers, se Dex m'aist, 
Folz cowars n'est mie mors.” 


131 


32 


Isaw a shepherdess sitting beside a 
bush; she was very beautiful in both 
body and face. I casually sat myself 
down near her and said thus to her: 
*Lovely one, I am your friend; receive 
this gift from me." 


*Handsome sweet sire, you can say 
what you please, but talk, I think, 
does not cost you very much. Know 
that unless Pm unlucky I do not 
believe that you will end up mocking 
me, because my heart is elsewhere." 


*Shepherdess, you keep me on too 
short a rein; I have no care, wish, or 
hunger to love another. Love me, for 
Ilove you; I beg you and implore 
merci in God's name, like one who is 
seized by love." 


*Your words, sire, seem courtly to 
me, but in a month of Sundays you 
will not find me so foolish as to do 
your will. Fine prayers do you little 
good, as God is my Savior, for might 
does not make right. 


Then the shepherdess went on her 
way; in great joy she went, making 
her noble body merry. This sport she 
knew very well; she says, *Knight, 
so God help me, a foolish coward is 
unlikely to die." 


Figure 5.3. Text and translation of P3 (Pastourelle, R$605). 
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Nonetheless, this songis normative for the pastourelles in other ways: it has five 
stanzas and replicates the basic narrative content of Pr in that a male narrator 
sees a shepherdess and offers his love. In this case the shepherdess is unim- 
pressed, noting that talk is cheap, and that she loves another anyway. The 
narrator is courtly, she acknowledges, but she would never be foolish enough 
to fall for it. She cautions him against the ethics of forcing her and then goes 
joyfully on her way, saying that a *foolish coward is unlikely to die,” a sign- 
off that is refrain-like in its sententious proverbiality.!?? The implication is 
that the je is a foolish coward for not daring to force her, as if he has failed 
his expected fantasy function in the narrative. '?^ In quitting, the death that 
he avoids is both the literal death at the hands of Robin's knob-ended club 
and the “little death” of sexual orgasm. The shepherdess's proverb-like phrase 
*Folz cowars n'est mie mors" is easily heard as *Folz cowars n'est mi amors” 
(a foolish coward is not my love), by implication contrasting the knight with 
the person who has the shepherdess's heart (Robin). The knight has, in fact, 
been damned through his own metaphorical usage in alleging that the shep- 
herdess keeps him on a tight rein (“Vos me meneis trop sor frain,” line 3.2), 
which is precisely the sort of control that one exercises on a horse when riding 
in unfamiliar territory. By implication, he views her as riding him, engaging in 
the sort of *pony play" that epitomizes the subjugation of the smitten lover 
and would have been familiar to courtly audiences in the thirteenth century 
through the figure of Aristotle ridden by Phyllis.!?? This metaphor and the 
shepherdess's playing of the game so well that she can safely give a refusal 
suggests that the ethical assumptions here might not be so different from our 
own, and that perhaps we should allow the possibility (discussed earlier) that 
the shepherdess might be in control (“topping from the bottom"). 
Compared to P5, the next song, P4 (L'autre jour par un matin, RS1373), 
presents a contrasting outcome in which the shepherdess is won over by the 
courtly speech of the knight and promises to be at his service with heart, body, 


130. MS: moi de. 

131. MS: É biaus dous sire. 

132. MS is a syllable short, although this would not be difficult to accommodate musically. 

133. Asa proverb this phrase is also found in Chrétien’s Perceval, line 7149; see Samuel Singer, 
Thesaurus proverbiorum medii aevi = Lexikon der Sprichwörter des romanisch-germanischen 
Mittelalters, xo vols. (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1995-2002), 8:361, no. 3.4. 

134. Faral notes this pastourelle as a rare reversal of the normal denouement for comic effect; 
see Faral, “La pastourelle," 230. 

135. À legend known, for example, in the Lai d'Aristote, which comes from the same broad 
region as the pastourelles in D308. See Leslie C. Brook and Glyn S. Burgess, trans. and eds., Henri 
de Valenciennes: The Lay of Aristote, Liverpool Online Series: Critical Editions of French Texts, 
vol. 16 (Liverpool: School of Cultures, Languages, and Area Studies: French, University of Liver- 
pool, 2011). See also https://eeleach.blog/2016/o5/28/the-philosophers-pony-play/, which shows 
an image of a brass aquamanile featuring Aristotle and Phyllis from the first half of the fifteenth 
century, currently in the Art and History Museum, Brussels. 


P4 
I 


L'autre jour par un matin 
M'aloie desdure; 
Une pastoure choixi 
De belle faiture; 
Ainz si belle creature 
Ne vi ne [ja n’Jacointai. 
Et se je n'ai Liegairt, 
Par ma foi je puis bien dire, 
Par folie antrai on jairt.136 


II 
Saichiez, je fu mout joiouz 
Cant vi la tousette; 
Gentilment la saluai: 
*Dex vos saut, doucete!" 
Vers moi lai belle ce gete, 
Si me gete un dous regairt. 
[Et se je n'ai Liegairt, 
Par ma foi je pui bien dire, 
Par folie antrai on jairt.] 


HI 
“Et comment avez vos non, 
Belle douce amie?" 
Et elle me respondit 
“Nou vos cellerai!?3 mie: 
Se Dex ait pairt an ma vie, 
Sire, on m'apelle Liejart." 
[Et se je n'ai Liegairt, 
Par ma foi je pui bien dire, 
Par folie antrai on jairt.] 


IV 
“Car fuxe je vostre amins, 
Belle, vos!?? an proie." 
Et elle me respondit: 
*Sire alleiz vostre voie, 
J'a amin, ce Dex mi voie, 
Jai autre ke li n’avrai.” 
[Et se je n'ai Liegairt, 
Par ma foi je pui bien dire, 
Par folie antrai on jairt.] 


137 


The other day in the morning I went out 

to have some fun; I noticed a shepherdess, 
prettily put together; really I had never seen 
or encountered such a lovely creature. And if 
I don't have Liejart, by my faith I may well 
say, it was foolish of me to have entered this 
garden. 


Know that I was very glad when I saw the 
young girl; properly I greeted her: *God save 
you, sweet one!" The lovely one threw herself 
at me, she threw me such a sweet look. And 
if I don't have Liejart, by my faith I may well 
say, it was foolish of me to have entered this 
garden. 


“And what is your name, lovely sweet 
beloved?" And she responded to me, “I shall 
not hide it from you one jot: if God has a part 
in my life, sir, people call me Liejart." And if 

I don’t have Liejart, by my faith I may well 
say, it was foolish of me to have entered this 
garden. 


“Pd like to be your friend, lovely one, I beg it 
of you.” And she responded to me, “Sir, go on 
your way; I have a friend, as God sees me, and 
I will have no other but him.” And if I don’t 
have Liejart, by my faith I may well say, it was 
foolish of me to have entered this garden. 


Figure 5.4. Text and translation of P4 (L’autre jour par un matin, RS1373). 
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V 

“Sire, vostre biaus parleirs “Sir, your sweet speech has completely won 
M'ai dou tout conquize, me over, and your lovely words have put 

Et vostre belle parolle me in your snare. I put everything at your 
M'ait en vos las mize. service—heart and body and whatever I have." 
Je met!® tout an vos servixe, God, now I bave Liejart, I bave a beloved to 
Cuer et cors et kan ke j'ai." my liking, which makes me bave great joy in 


Dieus, or ai je Liejart, my beart. 
S'ai amie a ma devize, 
Dont au cuer grant joie en ai. 


Figure 5.4. (Continued) 


and whatever she might have (see figure 5.4).!4! This capitulation, however, may 
come as a surprise, given her rebuff to the knight in the immediately preceding 
stanza. Here, it seems, either we have two contrasting denouements, not to be 
performed sequentially but representing alternative endings, or there may have 
been a break after stanza four for an improvised expansion—whether in song 
or theatrically interrupting in spoken dialogue—so that the eventual persua- 
sion of the shepherdess in the final stanza could legitimately follow. In either 
case, the shepherdess's acceptance is quite courtly and causes the knight-nar- 
rator to change his otherwise fixed refrain to reflect the fact that he now has 
Liejart. The original form of the refrain (*if I don't have Liejart, by my faith 
I may well say, it was foolish of me to have entered this garden") discloses the 
shepherdess's name before she tells it in the course of the narrative, revealing 
the retrospective perspective of the song, reporting on an encounter that has 
already ended happily, with the hypothetical “if” defused by the je's success. 
Songs with their refrains lightly modified for narrative reasons are a feature 
of a few other pastourelles, notably the very next song, Ps (L'autre jour moi 
chivachai, RS72).142 

Ps is the first song in the subsection of the type more common overall, 
in which the refrain presents the shepherdess's song as the way the knight is 
initially drawn to her. He overhears her singing about someone else, but the 
affective nature of the refrain shows her emotional (and erotic) arousal, which 


136. Lorraine form of jardin according to Rivère, but Lemaire suggests a dance. 

137. MS: ce gete lai belle. 

138. This word probably has two syllables (effectively “cell’rai”). 

139. MS: je vos. 

140. MS: me met. 

141. The translation is based, with modifications, on Paden, The Medieval Pastourelle, 1:244— 
47, nO. 90. 

142. Also found in Pro (Autrier un lundi matin, RS1370), P25 (Pancis amerouzement, RS639), 
and P47 (An Haichicourt l'autre joir chivachoie, RS1701); see table 5.3. 
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I 

L'autre jour moi chivachai, 
Deleiz un bouxon trovai 
Pastorelle an grant esmai 
Qui dixoit: “Ai, ai, ai, ai 


J'ai a cuer les malz dont je morrai.” 


II 

Quant lai pastorelle oi, 
Vers li tornai mon chamin, 
Demandai li por coi dit: 
*Duez! en mi, ai, ai, [ai, ai 


J'ai a cuer les malz dont je morrai."] 


III 

La pastoure respondit: 
*Sire, allez an sus de mi 
Car je cuide bien morir; 
Duez! en mi, ai, ai, [ai, ai 


J'ai a cuer les malz dont je morrai."] 


IV 

*Pastoure, conforteiz vos: 
Dittes keil mal santeiz vos." 
Elle!^* dit: “Sire, c'est amors; 
Duez! en mi, ai, ai, [ai, ai 


J'ai a cuer les malz dont je morrai."] 


V 

Quant la vi si tormentee, 
Maintenant l'ai escolee; 
Tant fix ke bien li agree. 


J ai santit les malz dont je guerrai." 


The other day I was out riding; beside a bush 

I found a shepherdess in great distress who was 
saying: “Ab! Ab! Ab! Ab! I have in my heart 
such pains that I will die of them." 


When I heard the shepherdess, I altered my course 
[so as to go] toward her; I asked why she was 
saying *Good grief, alas, Ab! Ab! Ab! Ab! I bave in 
my heart such pains that I will die of them.” 


The shepherdess responded: *Sir, get away from 
me because I really think DU die; good grief, alas, 
Ab! Ab! Ab! Ab! I have in my heart such pains that 
I will die of them.” 


*Shepherdess, be comforted: tell me what pain you 
are experiencing." She says, *Sir, it is love; good 
grief, alas, Ab! Ab! Ab! Ab! I bave in my beart 
such pains that I will die of them." 


When I saw her so tormented, I embraced her at 
once; I did as much as pleased her well. Then she 
said, “Ab! Ab! Since then indeed, I have felt tbe 
pains of which I shall be cured." 


Figure 5.5. Text and translation of P5 (L'autre jour moi chivachai, RS72). 


the knight seeks, as with his horse, to redirect. Her refrain expresses distress 
at the deadly pain of this other love, which will kill her. Her refrain starts 
apparently with cries of “ai” (ah!), but these pure syllables of affect turn into 


143. “Ai” is both “Ah” and the first part of “I have felt,” so the exclamation is at once a stam- 
mered version of the final line and a separate repeated cry (ah!). The ambiguity is impossible to 
translate tidily. In the version in the final stanza, the *jai" introduces a further ambiguity (the 
adverb “jai” = “ja”). 

144. Paden emends to “El” to correct the syllable count. The occasional hypermetric syllable 
is, however, readily accommodated musically and seems to be common in written instances of less 
frequently literate genres like the pastourelle. 
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the first-person singular of the verb “to have" as she clarifies her cry's rea- 
son: *I have in my heart such pains that I will die of them." But the knight's 
willingness to “do as much as pleased her well” leads her to alter “morrai” to 
“guerrai” in the final stanza, to claim that she will be cured of her pains by the 
knight's attention to her pleasure (see figure 5.5).!^? The ability to modify the 
refrain to reflect a narrative development shows the flexibility of refrains as a 
vehicle for emotional use depicting the lability of desire. With this particular 
refrain, there is something distinctly sexual about the repeated thrusts of the 
single syllables at the beginning and the way these resolve into an expression 
of desire so acute as to lead only to death (again, less the literal death from 
non-fulfillment than the little death of orgasm) until a final repetition reveals 
that the *cure" has been found. 


5.4.4. Expanding Pastourelle Possibilities from Brat to Nun: P6-P10 


The first song in the pastourelle subsection whose entire melody can be recov- 
ered is P6 (Pour coi me bait mes maris? RS1564), because it was later used as 
a tenor in a motet by Guillaume de Machaut. In the ordering of the subsection 
it is, moreover, yet another new formal type: a refrain-first virelai-type song 
form.146 In content P6 is what modern scholars call a chanson de malmariée, 
a song of an ill-wed woman, and it is not typically considered a pastourelle. 
By reading it as a pastourelle, however, it is possible to view it, like the other 
two types, as a kind of *scene." While the classic pastourelle arguably provides 
a rape fantasy as a guilt-free way of enjoying sex that one has not necessar- 
ily chosen (or desire that one is not culturally sanctioned to experience), the 


145. Unfortunately we have no surviving notation for this refrain, which survives otherwise 
only in another anonymous pastourelle in D308's subsection, the chanson avec des refrains, P36 
(L'autre jor par. i. matin / Juweir m'an allai, RS1372), where it serves for the refrain of the third of 
four stanzas. In P36, where the interaction is similarly courtly, the knight is once more drawn by her 
initial refrain (vdBr203), which tells how she has lost her lover. He praises her beauty in the second 
stanza (with vdBr645), but she sends him on his way in her third stanza reply, saying she will die 
from the pains in her heart (the refrain shared with Ps, vdB27). In the final stanza, he begs for her 
love, promises a gift, outlines his torment and likely death without her merci, singing refrain vdB495. 
This last refrain is the only one from P36 the notation of which can be recovered, since it appears as 
the repeating refrain in a five-stanza BalV, Pour s'amour ai en couleur lonc tens esté (RS458), found 
in a Gautier de Coinci manuscript from the Dominican nunnery of Poissy, F-Pn fr. 12483, fol. 107r. 

146. This formal type is how Pr is copied in its appearance in the ballette subsection as 
Balr13; it recurs in the pastourelles in the unica P13 (Au cuer les ai les jolis malz, RS386), P27 (En 
mi Deus, vrais Deus, RS79), and P31 (J'ain simplete, anvoixie, RS1146). All of these refrain-first 
songs are slightly different from one another. P13 has a partial tierce and three equal lines in the 
musical B section. P27 is more like a ballade with the refrain first, in that its strophe has two pedes 
of three heterometric lines each, then a B section, followed by the refrain, with no duplication of 
versification between them. P31 is closer to the standard fourteenth-century virelai in that it has 
two couplets in the B section (the *verses") and a tierce that entirely mirrors the refrain structure. 
Like Pr, P31 is copied again in the Ballette subsection (as Bal24), although unlike Pr it appears in 
the same refrain-first form in both places. 
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malmariée content provides a different kind of narrative and a different kind 
of narrative-lyric voice.147 

P6 has a feminine voice throughout, that of the unhappily married woman, 
and violence is the central focus as the je asks repeatedly in the refrain: *Why 
does my husband beat me? Poor little me!" (see example 5.3a). The first stanza 
voices her disbelief as she wonders why she is being beaten by her husband 
when she has not done him any misdeed, has not said anything against him, 
except to embrace her lover (amin) in private. This “not a misdeed" is comi- 
cally meant to be precisely that. The je cannot imagine why her husband is 
physically violent to her when she has not done anything—except the very 
thing that is guaranteed to make him punish her with violence: commit adul- 
tery. As the stanzas progress, the woman goes on to complain that as her hus- 
band will not leave her alone and let her lead a merry life, she will make him 
*cous clameir"—make him be called a cuckold. By the final stanza she is sure 
what she will do and how she will revenge herself on her husband: she will lie 
with her lover, naked. 

As with viewing the classic pastourelle as being about real-life rape, there 
is a realistic reading in which P6 could be seen as reflective of an oppressive 
patriarchal period in which not only was wife-beating acceptable, but also 
women—through their witless misdeeds—deserved it in a way that was plea- 
surably comic to those presented with the facts. Audience pleasure in such a 
view, for members so disposed, of course remains possible. Helen Dell, writing 
from a psychoanalytic perspective, sees instead in P6 the failed rebellion of a 
woman “insisting on her subjectivity while playing along in the role of object,” 
ultimately unable to withstand that tension, which is pictured in the trap cre- 
ated by the circularity of the refrain form.!^? In so doing, she imagines a song 
performance hermetically bounded by the poem and music of that song, a per- 
spective I reject in favor of seeing songs as a locus for real-life identifications 
and role-play, made porous and accessible through the very same refrain that 
she views as entrapping. 

In line with my reading of the classic pastourelle as fantasy, one might ask 
what the potential fantasy projections for P6's scenario might be, and how it 
offers sexual scripts for various constituencies that might gain pleasure not 
from laughing at or condemning the je but from identifying with her. For 
some, a beating from a sexual partner (the husband) might provide a locus of 
masochistic pleasure, especially when it is seen as a prompt and justification 
for further and more transgressive extramarital intimacy. The woman here, 
once the comedy is downplayed, is a “strong submissive,” playing a role of 
the brat who claims she cannot see why she should be punished for doing 


147. On the difference between the temporalities of the classic pastourelle and the malmariée 
song, see Helen Dell, Desire by Gender and Genre in Trouvére Song (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 
2008), 121-40. See my further remarks on Dell’s reading later in this chapter. 

148. Dell, Desire by Gender and Genre in Trouvère Song, 139-40. 
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P6 

R 

Pour coi me bait mes maris? 
Laisette! 

I 


Je ne li ay rienz meffait 

Ne riens ne li ai mesdit 

Fors c'acolleir mon amin 
Soulete. 

[Pour coi me bait mes maris? 
Laisette!] 


II 

Et c'il ne mi lait dureir 

Ne bone vie meneir 

Je lou ferai cous clameir 
A certes 

[Pour coi me bait mes maris? 
Laisette!] 


Hi 

Or sai bien que je ferai 

Et coment m'an vangerai 

Avec mon amin geirei 
Nuete 


Why does my husband beat me? Poor little me! 


I haven't done him any misdeed, nor have I said 
anything against him, except that l’ve embraced 
my friend on my little lonesome. Why does my 
husband beat me? Poor little me! 


And since he cannot let me be nor [let me] 
lead a good life, I shall make him be called a 
cuckold, that's for sure. Why does my busband 
beat me? Poor little me! 


Now I know well what I shall do and how 

I shall revenge myself on him: I shall lie with my 
friend, naked. Why does my husband beat me? 
Poor little me! 


Por coi mi bait mes maris? 
[Laisette!] 


Example 5.3a. Text and translation of P6 (Pour coi me bait mes maris? RS1564). 


something her master disapproves of while knowing it will prompt a spank- 
ing.!4? For a listener, the je’s exclamations, ending in the feminine diminutive 
“-ete,” potentially stage the sonic feedback from her beating, noises necessary 
to the pleasure of the person providing the beating. Alternatively, for some- 
one identifying with the cuckolded husband, the pleasure lies in controlling a 
strong submissive, like bridling a powerful horse or beating a wayward dog; 
or there may be erotic pleasure in the illicit thought of one's wife having sex 
with someone else. And, as a third alternative, identification with the amin, 


149. Little published academic work exists on the “brat” or “strong submissive,” but see the 
definition of *brat" in the glossary provided by Kathryn Jones, *Sub-Fems: An Exploration of the 
Intersectionality of Empowerment through Submissive Identity, Grounded in Feminist Theory" 
(PhD diss., University of Chicago, 2018), 105; and Jennifer Marion, *Please Hurt Me: A Femi- 
nist Psychoanalytic Study of Women's Consensual Sadomasochistic Sexual Practices" (PhD diss., 
Adelphi University, 2016), 44, 62. For Dell, the woman's ignorance of why she might be beaten 
undermines her as a genuine subject and generates an “absent masculine subject . . amused by her 
ignorance, . . . who arranges for her to say more than she knows or intends" (Desire by Gender 
and Genre in Trouvère Song, 154). In line with *brat" behavior, I prefer to see her as more know- 
ing than that in her staged ignorance. 
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Melody from MachC 


eege 

R1. Pour coi me bait mes ma - ris? R2. Lai - set - te! 
11.Je ne li ay  rienzmef - fait 

21Et cil ne mi lait du  - reir 

31Or sai bien que je fe - rai 
1.2.Ne riens ne li ai mes - dit 

22Ne bo - ne vi - e me - neir 

32 Et co - ment m'an  van-ge  - rai 


13.Fors c'a - col- leir mon a - min 1.4. Sou - le - te. 
23]e lou fe - rai cous cla -  meir 24A. . cer-tes. 
3.3A - vec mon a - min gei - rei 3.4 Nu - e - te. 


Example 5.3b. Likely melody from Machaut's motet no. 16. 


the *revenge fuck," rewarded in proportion to the beating the other man's 
wife sustains, might allow a listener the homosocial satisfaction of having his 
lovemaking preferred to that of the husband that—in his fantasy—he makes 
a cuckold. 

The likely melody of P6, taken from its use as a tenor by Machaut's Lasse! 
comment oublieray / Se j'aim / Pour quoy me bat mes maris? (motet no. 16) is 
given in example 5.3b.!5° Musically, the song is in the second rhythmic mode 


150. The exclamation “Ai mi Diex!" (Oh alas, God!) appears between the two lines of the 
refrain in Machaut’s version. As D308’s version lacks this—possibly interpolated—line, I have 
simply omitted it and the three notes that set it in Machaut's tenor from the example. Argu- 
ably, Machaut's upper-voice texts sanitize the tenor. Jacques Boogaart, *Encompassing Past and 
Present: Quotations and Their Function in Machaut's Motets," Early Music History 20 (2001): 
35-41, notes that they “take the theme of the maumariée to a loftier plane" with “a serious love 
complaint in the motetus" and *a complaint in the form of a plea and justification in the triplum" 
(36).Ihave argued elsewhere that Machaut's work shows evidence of moral responses to sexuality 
(see Leach, Guillaume de Machaut, 177-81), but would maintain that the sexual charge implied 
in the tenor nonetheless remains strongly present in Machaut's motet. Despite this, Machaut's use 
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(short-long), based on the note D, with open endings on C and a tertiary 
focus (in the middle section) on G. It moves entirely stepwise and is primar- 
ily syllabic apart from a flourish on the first syllable of the short lines (the 
second refrain line and line 4 of each stanza), which may be a specific feature 
of the motet setting. The sharpening of the sub-final open-tone C and, even 
more, of the F in the first line of each stanza may also be necessitated only 
by the motet's polyphonic demands and not intrinsic to the monophonic 
song. The form is that of a refrain-first song (i.e., BalV-type), AbcaA, with 
the refrain music a phrase of 4 plus2 beats, each a dotted quarter-note in 
the transcription. The first phrase goes up from D to G then down to C; the 
second phrase goes down from D and then up to D again. The refrain music 
is also used for lines 3-4 of each stanza, meaning that it would be heard 
a total of seven times in a complete performance of the song, as compared 
to the melody for lines 1-2 of each stanza, which comes only three times in 
total, giving clear aural dominance to the refrain melody. The stanza starts 
on the primary pitch, D, and goes up-down-up, ending on G for line r, and 
then up-down, ending on D for line 2. The song is highly repetitive, strongly 
based on expectation of D as a note toward which the phrases tend. Rather 
than reading this, as a psychoanalytic interpretation of the verbal text might 
encourage, as a static and circular trap for the je, I would stress, instead, that it 
is remarkably catchy—an earworm with a thrusting short-long rhythm, beat- 
ing away at a repetition of D. As such, this melodic snippet breaks out from 
the boundaries of a courtly performance to lodge (and live) in the heads of its 
audience members, providing them with a full fund of foot-stamping brattish 
thoughts. 

Bartsch included this poem in his first volume, among the *romances" that 
he saw as related to, but not the same as, the pastourelles that were the focus 
of his second volume. Subsequently, however, modern scholars have entirely 
excluded this song from even potentially being related to pastourelles (see 
table 5.5). By taking seriously its inclusion in the explicit pastourelle subsec- 
tion of D308, we are forced to view it in a different way, as potentially another 
form of pastourelle. The three characters in the situation here are as fit for 
fantasy identification as the knight, the shepherdess, and the shepherd, and 
form a similar trio of two men and a woman. What is different is that the je in 
this trio is the woman, giving the opportunity for a different kind of eroticized 


of the song as a tenor potentially picks up on a spiritual, even mystical use of the idea of flagella- 
tion when the meaning of his entire motet is considered; see Anne Walters Robertson, Guillaume 
de Machaut and Reims: Context and Meaning in His Musical Works (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002), 165-68. See also the earlier use of a similar malmariée refrain in a motet 
from the Office for Elizabeth of Hungary, which sexualizes the mortification of the flesh of the 
saint through the figure of an unfaithful wife beaten by her cuckolded husband; see Catherine A. 
Bradley, Polyphony in Medieval Paris: The Art of Composing with Plainchant (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2018), 204-7. 
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performance from that in which the knight tells the tale. Plenty of modern 
performances of this song bring out its ability to stage a woman who is vehe- 
mently lamenting being beaten one moment and then brattily plotting her 
“revenge fuck” the next. The pleasurable sexual transgressiveness of women 
is, it appears, as imaginatively apparent to modern performers and listeners as 
to medieval ones. 

The songs that follow P6 show the formal and thematic variety that D308 
includes in the pastourelle subsection. The next song, L'autrier mi chivachoie 
(P7, RS1703), previously mentioned in comparison with the homoerotic P54, 
is, uncontroversially, a *classic" pastourelle, with dialogue across five stan- 
zas, but it is not one that uses any refrains. The knight, sunk in thought, rides 
out into the countryside and, near a wood that is coming into spring leaf, far 
from the society of other people, he finds a *pastoure" tending her sheep and 
alters his path toward her (stanza r). In stanza 2 he speaks and offers her a 
silk alms purse in return for her love. Her reply in stanza 3 dismisses this: she 
does not care for his *juwalz" (trinkets), having already granted her heart to 
Robin, whom she describes as handsome and sweet. In the fourth stanza the 
knight tries again, a little more forcefully, declaring that he will make her one 
of his goods, and that if he hears Robin speak of it, she should know that 
he would sell such a good very dear. In the final stanza, though, she again 
rebuffs him, saying he is foolish and that she will defend herself well against 
him. He states that he sees her point and bids her adieu. In this instantiation 
of the classic scenario the knight seems interested in her exchange value, in 
making her one of his goods and making Robin pay a price for her love if 
he dares question it, but he very quickly abandons his bid once she mentions 
defending herself. 

The next two songs do not appear in any modern collection of pastourel- 
les, making it important here to outline their content so as to perceive the full 
range of the genre as presented in D308's subsection. P8 (En yver an lai jallee, 
RS518), like P7, is a song that is not structured around a stanzaic refrain. It 
opens with a typical grand chant-style spring topos, with the je seized by a 
“new love” (novelle amour, line 1.5), which forces him to return from the land 
where he has made “such a long stay" (si lons sejour, line 1.7). Breaking with 
the norms of the grand chant, however, he names his love, Marie, calls her his 
loyal lover using the rather lower-register term *drue" (line 2.6), and proceeds 
to fantasize about what paradise it would be to hold her naked in his arms 
(lines 2.7-9). He will weep every day that he cannot kiss and embrace her. The 
penultimate stanza has the direct speech of the lover's heart to his lady, while 
the final stanza is effectively a full-stanza envoy, as the je addresses his song, 
sending it to all refined lovers so as to serve his lady night and day, by being 
sung with great sweetness throughout the land. Tischler includes this song in a 
dense and extensive contrafact network that comprises grands chants, Marian 
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songs, and crusade songs, even though no surviving melody with these words 
confirms P8's membership in this network.!?! Several features support this 
supposition, however: the mention of a long sojourn in a country far away, the 
naming of Marie, and the quotation of a proverb at the start of stanza 3 that is 
the first line of another one of the texts in this network, itself expressly Mari- 
an.1?? Whatever the case, the “pastourelle” nature of this song seems to lie in 
the clearly erotic fantasy that the je entertains, and the way that direct speech 
is incorporated into the song. While these features, like those in P7, are not 
carried into memory through the use of refrains, the narrative's pleasurable 
erotic frisson and multi-stanzaic musicalization would nonetheless have aided 
the use of this song as a potential sexual script. If the idea of it as a contrafact 
is correct, it would have been a text remembered via a widely known melody, 
haunted by various other scenarios in its associated texts. The address to the 
song to *vai par la contree / A tous les fins amerous" (go through the land to 
all refined lovers, lines 5.1—2) indirectly addresses the audience to which the 
song is, in performance, effectively already sent, and invites them to ensure it 
is sung *par les contrees" (throughout the land, line 5.8). 

Po (J'ai trovei, RS474) is, formally, a dance form close to that of an estampie. 
It is also found in N, where it is rubricated as *la note Martinet" and has musi- 
cal notation.!°? The link between pastourelle and dance is close, so the presence 
of this dance form in the pastourelle subsection of D308, where it fills the entire 
folio, allowing Pro (Autrier un lundi matin, RS1370) to begin on the next recto, 
seems to tie it to the sort of entertainment that Chauvency’s description of the 
robardel describes. Its short rhyming lines with their syllabic musical setting 


151. The other version of the D308 text, with significant variation in stanza order, choice, 
and variants, is in H, which is a text-only manuscript, so no notation is available. See Tischler, 
Trouvère Lyrics with Melodies, no. 651. 

152. Qui bien aime, a tart oublie (RS1188). 

153. Hans Spanke thought P9 was in the collection of pastourelles in D308 by mistake, a 
sentiment repeated by Dominque Billy half a century later (citing Paul Meyer). See Hans Spanke, 
“Tanzmusik in der Kirche des Mittelalters," Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 31, no. 3/4 (1930): 
169fn1; Dominique Billy, “Les empreintes métriques de la musique dans l'estampie lyrique,” Ro- 
mania 108, no. 430-31 (1987): 226 and 226fn53.On the estampies of the estampie subsection 
in D308, see Leach, “The Estampies of Douce 308." Presumably, like “chose Tassin” and other 
labels of the kind, the rubric is an attribution (i.e., it is based on a melody by Martin, perhaps 
an instrumentalist). See also Mark Everist, “Montpellier 8: Anatomy of . . ., " in The Montpellier 
Codex: The Final Fascicle. Contents, Contexts, Chronologies, ed. Catherine A. Bradley and Karen 
Desmond (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell, 2018), 28-29. On the designation “note,” see Spanke, 
“Tanzmusik in der Kirche des Mittelalters," 168-69 and 169n1; Friedrich Gennrich, Grundrif 
einer Formenlehre des mittelalterlichen Liedes als Grundlage einer musikalischen Formenlehre des 
Liedes (Halle: M. Niemeyer, 1932), 167—74; Jacques Handschin, “Uber Estampie und Sequenz II,” 
Zeitschrift für Musikwissenschaft 13 (1930): 127-30; Gustave Reese, Music in the Middle Ages 
(London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1941), 225-27. 
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D308: 36. Tres tout a - des la ser- vi- rai 37.De boincuer et de fin et vrai 38.Ne jai ne mande par - ti - rai 
N:36.Loi au-ment la ser - vi - rai 37.De cors et de fin cuer ve - rai 38.Que ja ne m'en re- pen - ti - rai 


=— = = 
sas À = = =—— —— = — — -— —“ “*—e—=——— 


69. Bien fai-tes cois-ses d'un semblant 70.Et des lou ge-noil an a-mont 71.Long - gues d'o - i - es les piez blanz 
69. Cuis S ses gros-se- te bien se-ant  70.Et de les ge-nouz en a-vant 71.Jam - be bien fete et le pie blanc 


39. Por riens ke nuns an di - sai-chiez san_ fain - ti 
39. Ce sa- che sanzfain-ti - Vaim que je— ne 


p 


72.Un pe-tit a- guet de-vant 73.S'ait un cuer ke li pri - ne fa- ce— fo - li 
72.Un poi-gu-et par de-vant 73.S'aim —— cuer qui la pri - ne fa- ce — fo - li 


Example 5.4. Text of Po in D308 with an editorially stemmed d. 


and double-versicle structure, with open and closed endings, express highly sex- 
ualized sentiments describing the appearance of the beloved, using “-ete” dimin- 
utives characteristic of pastourelle poetry and applying them to body parts that 
do not feature in the grands chants: for example, the lady's breasts are more pert 
than apples (*Mamaletes / Plus durettes / Ke pomettes,” lines 4.5—7). 

P9 has six stanzas, each with a different poetico-musical structure. Broadly, 
the music of stanzas r, 2, and 4 is repeated for 5, 3, and 6 respectively, although 
in all cases the repetition of the melody in the second run of three stanzas 
shows amplification and extension in both music and poetry.!5^ All the stan- 
zas have internal repetition structures too, with a repeated cadential formula 
on c that is found in all stanzas (boxed in example 5.4, which shows stanzas 
4 and 6). The textual variation between the versions in N and D308 suggests 
that they preserve two stages of a song that had been written down from an 
incompletely worked-out exemplar and/or that retained a degree of flexibility, 
which would fit D308's general feature of having literate refractions of genres 
seldom found in writing in this period. The musical cast of the melodies of all 
stanzas adds additional support to the idea of a semi-improvised structure, 
possibly by an instrumentalist improvising sung text while also playing; the 
piece is almost entirely syllabic, full of joyful melodic sequences and the repeti- 
tion of short motives, terminating in repeated-note cadences (c-c) for the par- 
oxytonic rhyme endings. The sequences are particularly striking in the roughly 


154. Earlier commentators give slightly different accounts of these repetitions; see the refer- 
ences in the preceding note. 


Pro 


I 

Autrier un lundi matin 
M'an aloie ambaniant; 
S'antrai en un biau jardin. 
Trovai nonette seant. 
Ceste chansonette 

Dixoit la nonette: 
*Longue demoree 

Faites, frans moinnes loialz 
Se plus suis nonette 

Ains ke soit li vespres 

Je morrai des jolis malz.” 


II 

Cant la nonette antendi, 
Que si s'aloit gaimentant, 
Maintenant me dexendi 
Sor l'erbette verdoiant; 
Et elle c'escrie: 

“Je morrai d'envie 

Por la demoree 

Ke faites, moinnes leaulz. 
Se plus suis nonette 

Ains ke soit li vespres 

Je morrai des jolis malz.” 


HI 

La nonain se gaimentoit 
Regardeit aval un preit 
Vit lou moinne qui venoit 
Qui avoit son frot osteit 
Droit vers lai nonette. 
Maintenant s'adresse, 

Si lait escolee; 

Et elle c'escrie an haut: 
*Duez, tant buer fu nee! 
Can serai amee 


De vos, frans moinnes loialz. 


Se plus suis [nonette 
Ains ke soit li vespres 
Je morrai des jolis malz” | 


The other Monday morning I was 
wandering about on foot. I went into 

a lovely garden. I found a little nun 
sitting there; the little nun pronounced 
this little song: *You are making a long 
delay, free loyal monk. If I am still a 
little nun when it gets to vespers I will 
die of the merry pains [of love].” 


When I heard the little nun, who was 
going about lamenting to herself so, 

I went down onto the little herby 
greensward, and she cried out: “I will 
die of desire on account of the delay 
you’re making, loyal monk. If I am still 
a little nun when it gets to vespers I will 
die of the merry pains [of love]? 


As the nun lamented she looked down 
the meadow and saw the monk who 
had taken off his hood and was coming 
directly toward the little nun. Now she 
turned to him and embraced him; and 
she cried loudly: *God, how happily 
was I born because will I be loved by 
you, free loyal monk! If I am still a 
little nun when it gets to vespers I will 
die of the merry pains [of love]? 


Figure 5.6. Text and translation of Pro (Autrier un lundi matin, RS1370). 
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similar stanzas 4 and 6. Example 5.4 shows the melody from N with the text 
of D308 above that of N and it will be observed that in stanza 4, line 36 is a 
syllable shorter in N than both the same line in D308 and the equivalent line 
in both copies of stanza 6 (69). In the sixth stanza, octosyllabic lines 69—71 are 
in an exact descending linear intervallic pattern (marked with square brackets 
in example 5.4). It is easy to imagine that the melody in stanza 4 was originally 
as it is in stanza 6, so that the text of D308 would fit exactly (shown with an 
editorially stemmed d in example 5.4). The extension of stanza 6 by a further 
poetic line (72) compared to stanza 4, lengthening the musical section after 
the end of the linear intervallic pattern of lines 69—71, seems to have been 
designed to provide a suitable motivic expansion to the end of the piece. 

Perhaps P9 was copied within the pastourelles because of its greater pro- 
pensity to function as a fantasy identification or support a racier rather than a 
higher-register dance. It may be, too, that its less fully worked-out formal prop- 
erties in the version of D308 place it closer to the sort of semi-improvised dance 
scenes of entertainment at court, so that it was not properly thought of as yet 
belonging fully to the more formalized genre of the estampie.!$$ Its designation 
in N's rubric (“note”) is one of the genres mentioned in a list found in Prr, Guil- 
laume de Viniers Quant ces mouxons sont faillies (RS1350). This chanson à 
refrain tells how peasants come from various places near Arras to dance, dressed 
in their fanciest clothing, partaking in *espringueries," caroles, and notes. The 
refrain itself imitates the instrumental sounds of a bagpipe. The music of P9 
perhaps brings us close to the sort of music that might have accompanied the 
robardel. The melody's insistent terminations of lines make it clearly something 
that could accompany a dance with fiddle and/or tabor. The syllabic melody has 
tonally well-defined melodic motives that allow flexible repetition and extension 
and perhaps indicate origins in instrumental dance practice, later texted. The 
text that is provided places sexualized emphasis on the thighs, breasts, and body 
of the lady who is addressed by the je. While she is not specifically named as a 
shepherdess, such identification would fit the register of poetry. 

A further, equally sexual (and low-register, non-noble) scene is provided by 
Pro (see figure 5.6). The opening has pastourelle markings, with its “the other 
day” (Autrier, line 1.1), but things soon present a different scenario: the je is 
wandering on foot (ambaniant, line 1.2) rather than on a horse when he enters 
a lovely garden to find not a shepherdess but a “little nun” (ronette), who sits 
singing a song. The song she sings forms the repeating refrain of the three-stanza 
poem, each time addressing a loyal monk to inform him that if she is still a nun 
by vespers she will die of the *jolis malz" (merry pains) of love. Bartsch includes 
this scene in his first volume among the related “Romances,” and it is clear how 
it might easily be counted as a kind of pastourelle, an objective kind in which 
the je observes the little nun (the *shepherdess") waiting for erotic fulfillment 


155. Estampie texts are, for the most part, more elevated in tone; see Leach, “The Estampies 
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from the loyal monk (effectively her *Robin"). It provides another socially dis- 
tanced set of characters for noble role-play, although arguably less distanced 
than a shepherdess, since noble families often sent maritally excess daughters to 
nunneries. Nonetheless, neither nuns nor monks would be regularly present in a 
noble court, so the distance is at least geographic and existential, if not necessar- 
ily as class-based as in the classic pastourelle. The similarity of the lexical setup, 
and the formal use of the refrain, might make this another possibility for acting 
out as a scene in the collective context at court and for imaginative recollection 
in private. And the *objective" nature of the je, like that seen in P2, allows for 
the spectatorship of the scene to be adverted to within the song itself, giving a 
reflection of the reality that would be the case if the scene were presented at 
court: we, the listening nobles, join the je in observing the scene. The motive 
force of the “jolis malz” that the little nun feels give an erotic charge to her 
refrain, and to the transgression of the monk who has unsheathed himself from 
his habit (son frot osteit), ready for action, making her cry out loudly in the final 
refrain. Here there's no dispute about the action: both parties want the sexual 
union demanded by her *jolis malz," with the transgression being provided by 
the vows of chastity that both have presumably sworn. 


From this brief consideration of the range of songs at the opening of the sub- 
section, it can be seen that pastourelles are narrative scenes that permit lis- 
teners a variety of subject positions and related emotions, closely linked to 
the scenic imagination and/or danced embodiment. Most popular are those 
involving shepherds and shepherdesses, but also monks, nuns, knights, hus- 
bands, and the ill-wed woman, many of whom express physical desire in emo- 
tive utterances. Not universal but pervasive among these forms is the presence 
of a refrain, repeated exactly or lightly modified, or changing from stanza to 
stanza, which could have provided a memorial hook for the sorts of scenarios 
in which it appeared and which gives voice to typically heightened emotion. 
While some of these songs facilitated pleasurable but quite physically vigorous 
dancing at court, giving heightened color, heart rate, and, no doubt, personal 
odor—all signs of arousal that can be cultural as well as sexual—others may 
have enabled voyeurism of a combined visual and aural kind, scenes readily 
filed in memory linked to their aural marking. As sexual scripts, therefore, the 
pastourelles represent some of the most obviously sexual and playful scenes 
that D308 and the broader thirteenth-century song tradition provide. They 
offer manifold possibilities for use, depending on the taste of individual audi- 
ence members and the level of sympathy available to them in their own sexual 
lives. At the least they may have found a potentially arousing use intrapsychi- 
cally by women for whom an overt expression of desire was (for a variety 
of reasons) difficult or impossible; at best they might have enabled a shared 
cultural interest that could serve a shared sexual one, permitting the tropes of 
communal courtly song culture to serve the interpsychic private couples' space 
of the aristocratic bedroom. 


Ta this book I have consciously attempted two things at once, namely, to ana- 
lyze the contents and context of D308, and to argue that courtly love poetry 
JL was a more important and diverse spur to “real” sex lives than has previ- 
ously been imagined. The first of these strands is predominantly documentary 
and, I hope, uncontroversial; the second is radically speculative and therefore 
may engage or enrage. For that reason, my comments here concentrate on the 
second aspect of the book and, in particular, how it has both sprung from and 
contributed to my thinking about medieval songs. 

In wanting to understand medieval song—and in particular wanting to 
think about how its melodies and poetic tropes stayed so culturally stable for 
such a relatively long period—I assume that its important aesthetic aspects 
have some kind of reciprocal arrangement with its instrumental potential (by 
which I mean how it was instrumentalized, not whether or not it involved 
musical instruments!). I see the sorts of play (serious and jocular) with the 
various (and varied) elements of *courtly love" as filling, creating, and per- 
petuating a need—that is, both serving and forming the sexual imaginations of 
their audiences. In emphasizing the function of medieval song as a social prac- 
tice—specifically a performance—rather than focusing on its status as linguis- 
tic play, I suspect I am part of an overall trend toward viewing literature (of 
which medieval song is a part) in a rather *post-theory" manner. Peter Boxall 
chronicles a move in literary studies over the twentieth century from Leavisite 
critical evaluation—an appreciation only of the aesthetic—to a theory-driven 
period in which value was denied in favor of chronicling the (always ques- 
tionable) ideologies that underpinned such value. Now, he notes, we witness 
a post-theory resurrection of value, but one that has been “democratized” by 
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the Internet and driven by government attempts to instrumentalize higher edu- 
cation so that disciplines have a verifiable social and economic “impact.” 156 
Boxall cautions us not to forget the skepticism about the ideology of value 
that drove theory to start with and urges us to guard against the way this 
discourse of value is now apt to align us with rationalizing forces. He chal- 
lenges us “to capture and articulate the ethical force of the literary, without 
resurrecting a conservative, Leavisite critical language in which to express it” 
and “to inherit the legacy of theory, without betraying its spirit." ^7 Boxall's 
synthesis—thinking about value, ethics, and use, without this being driven by 
our contemporary instrumentalization of university study—seems particularly 
possible when historical materials are the starting point of the inquiry. 

Boxall is ultimately talking about the modern novel, its intimate voice, and 
its construction of the presence of the self, but much of what he says prompts 
similar but different thoughts about the equally intimate presence-creating 
voices of medieval songs, although these songs nonetheless have the ability 
also to build *emotional communities" that clearly had political and economic 
benefits and ramifications, in other words, were capable of instrumentaliza- 
tion. It is the multiple usefulness of medieval song that seems salient here: 
song is about self-making and community building; it is about singing and 
listening; it is about being there in the sonic performative moment and about 
mental recollection of sound in the head; it is about being the je and about 
being the vous, as well as—particularly in devotional songs—being the nous 
that contains both. 

Ultimately, song has value, use, and affective power for both the individual 
and the broader social collective, composed as it is of individuals whose social 
scripts are cultural, interpersonal, and intrapsychic. The longevity of both some 
of the actual songs in D308 and of *courtly love" doctrine in general (with 
new songs continuing to be composed in well-established forms, replicating 
well-worn poetic tropes for several centuries) enables a smoothing of complex 
intergenerational relations. Marriages were frequently generationally messy: 
long periods of procreation resulted in siblings so distant in age that they 
were effectively from different generations (aunts and uncles could be younger 
than their nephews and nieces); and second and later marriages—for men and 
women—led to even greater temporal stretching and mixing. Through all of 
this, the cultural scripts provided by literary products enabled continuity, bind- 
ing, and distributed knowledge of the norms and possibilities for emotional 
and affective responses. Having this literature in French gave it the widest 
geographical diffusion in this period, since it used a common language and 
culture for a European aristocracy that frequently intermarried persons who 
had never met and might not share a mother tongue but could communicate 
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in French. Among these literary products, songs seem to have been especially 
important as shown by their collecting (whether text only or with musical 
notation is immaterial, as these are not performance but prestige copies). 
Musicology using ethnographic, sociological, and psychological approaches 
has documented the way people curate their emotions with song, especially 
via the intimate headphone music of self-chosen song playlists, as well as not- 
ing the way these lists can form virtual subcultures.!?? In medieval aristocratic 
society song clearly provided both of these functions and flexibly permitted 
communal enjoyment as “audience,” communal performance (singing refrains 
or refrain exchanges), individual performance (in refrain exchanges), as well 
as the intimate recollected memorial performances that could draw on the real 
live performances later, for personal use, whether alone or in a couple. 

Sexual desire, arousal, and the behaviors these prompt are clearly depen- 
dent on a myriad of factors. The contention in this book has been that most 
of these are not biological but cultural. we cannot do an ethnography of these 
aristocrats to find out what we might ask a contemporary social group, we 
are forced to read backwards from the kinds of materials that could (would) 
have formed the sexual scripts that individuals would have been using. And 
we must always allow for the diversity of individuals, while also admitting 
that the generality of the evidence permits some kinds of assumptions about 
the sexual mainstream. This diversity is reflected in the variety of song forms 
and types, and in the likely variety of their performance possibilities. For 
example, without refrains, as in the songs in chapter 3, where the most likely 
performance is that of a professional solo singer (with or without instrumental 
accompaniment), the cast of the sexual script is more about the intimate script- 
ing provided by the je. Whether the singing je presents a proxy for a listener's 
own subjectivity or conjures into being a vous with which a listener can imagi- 
natively identify remains open. I am interested in thinking through the effect 
of the aural voyeurism of hearing such interior thoughts in a communal court 
performance setting, regardless of whether an individual identified with the je, 
the vous, or neither. The very fact of being prompted to share, receive, or wit- 
ness intimacies in the context of group listening could in some contexts have 
created a certain kind of discomfort, frisson, or energy, while the “normality” 
of the musical performance situation—a socially sanctioned cultural event— 
offered a useful way for the individual to hide any particular response behind 
a layer of aesthetic appreciation. In other contexts, those more companionable 
or intimate in the first place (for example, homosocial contexts), any frisson 
might have been shared as a form of group bonding or sexual pedagogy, pro- 
viding reassurance through the confirmation of the validity of one's desires. 

Where the content of a song is *courtly" (for example, in the grands 
chants), it seems to offer a publicly acceptable courtly love doctrine with 
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a role for a loving male subject and a beloved female object. But also the 
same kinds of songs—perhaps even with the same melodies—can serve for 
both Marian texts and obscene sottes chansons. The presence of the former 
within the grands chants and the latter within the overall curated collection 
of D308 implies that the same readers treasured all of these types of song and 
seems to hint at a similar performance situation for them. These two further 
flavors of verbal content for grand chant-type melodies—the Marian and the 
obscene—offer two ends of a spectrum, driving the “courtly love" content 
in the direction of the morally religious on the one hand and the immorally 
depraved on the other. The Marian songs may seem therefore to augment the 
communality of the performance situation, with their *nous" serving to draw 
the audience in (although such piety might also be taken into private devo- 
tions); the sottes chansons, conversely, may seem specifically to augment the 
private aspect of a publicly performed song, demanding a laughter response 
as a means of veiling other engagements but presenting particular private 
possibilities or, for those not interested, a private feeling of alienation from 
subject and object positions to a more impersonal processing of the songs 
with an attitude of distaste or disgust. But in fact both these genres share 
the capacity to use communal practices (listening to songs and responding 
to them emotionally, whether with laughter or with tears) to shape private 
behaviors, albeit behaviors that are diversely religious and sexual. The move- 
ment of all these songs into the minds and memories of aristocrats is effected 
through repeated engagement, perhaps even connoisseurship, since they seem 
unlikely to have been performed by those aristocratic consumers directly. 
Instead, repeated experience of hearing performances, perhaps accompanied 
by the ownership of written materials, whether ephemeral song sheets or 
a large book like D308, could marshal the forces of natural and artificial 
memory respectively in order that individuals might recollect songs in a more 
private, intimate sphere, whether by reading alone or merely by the exercise 
of memory. 

For songs with refrains, the performance situation hinted at is a little dif- 
ferent. The standalone refrains in chapter 4 and the songs that typically use 
them as part of their larger stanzaic structures in chapter s seem to offer more 
immediate pleasures born of interaction and a porousness between audience 
and performers. Here, not only are the performances held in communal spaces 
but also the standalone refrain, in particular, can be performed by groups of 
aristocrats. While refrain songs involve professional performers (heralds and 
minstrels), aristocratic performance is expected too. In addition, refrain sing- 
ing can take place outdoors, a setting that is redolent of landownership, free- 
dom, and public visibility. Like other forms of sonic announcement, a sung 
refrain out of doors claims the space for the singers; when the refrains are 
sung as postprandial exchanges, the outdoors is brought inside, as it is in the 
pastourelles and other forms that incorporate refrains. In effect, the outdoors 
is brought inside through musical performance in a manner that mirrors how 
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these more public and participatory songs might also be internalized for more 
intimate use as intrapsychic or interpersonal scripts. 

Ultimately, none of the interpretations and use possibilities envisaged here 
precludes those already adduced or imagined for these songs. The point of 
this book's sexual scripting perspective was to attempt not only to tie these 
culturally significant artifacts to the broader context of the lives of those who 
knew them but also to open up some queerer possibilities for what appears 
ostensibly a rather sexually restrained heteronormativity. In those poems that 
are not like that—the sottes chansons and some of the pastourelles—the erotic 
and the comic are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Sex can be serious, but it 
does not have to be. While the comic potential of these songs might be thought 
to oppress those enjoying them for their paraphilias, since others are laughing 
at what they find erotic, this assumes that radical openness about one's sexu- 
ality—being *out"—is a transhistorical psychic good. But such an individual 
could also laugh, whether genuinely (because they are able to enjoy desire 
for its comedy) or as a way of hiding their desire—and hiding can in itself be 
erotic. Medieval treatments of secrets would fit these more occulted uses of 
common cultural scripts.!5? 

The possibility remains for cultural forms to instruct and even oppress, 
whether directly or by encouraging behaviors that oppress others. But their 
functioning is dynamic and flexible, landing differently with different individ- 
uals and groups, opening up possibilities through their semantically underde- 
termined features, of which musical melody is a prime component. The songs 
of the medieval monophonic tradition in the European west flourished over a 
relatively long period because of their openness to repurposing and their ability 
to sustain various readings and uses by their audiences, both as a functioning 
community of aristocrats and as an audience of individuals with interior lives. 
In bridging the boundary between the internal and the external—between the 
field and the castle, and between the heard sonic performance and the silent 
mental reflection—songs eased the specific complexities of the lives of their 
audiences. 
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